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THE MEADOW. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 


HERE when the cloudless April days begin, 
And the quaint crows flock thicker day by day. 
Filling the forests with a pleasant din, 
And the soiled snow creeps secretly away, 
Comes the small busy sparrow, primed with glee. 
First preacher in the naked wilderness, 
Piping an ent» all the long distress 
From every fence and every leafless tree. 


Now with soft sleight and viewless artifice 
Winter’s iron work is wondrously undone; 
In all the little hollows cored with ice 
Che clear brown p dols stand simmering in the sun, 
Frail lucid worlds, upon whose tremulous floors 
All day the wandering water-bugs at will, 
Shy mariners whose oars are never still, 
Voyage and dream about the hightening shores. 


The bluebird peeping from the gnarled thorn 
Prattles upon his frolic lute, or flings, 

In bounding flight across the golden morn, 
An azure gleam from off his splendid wings. 

Here the slim- pinioned swallows sweep and pass 
Down to the far-off river; the black crow 
With wise and wary visage to and fro 

Settles and stalks about the withered grass. 


Here when the murmurous May-day is half gone, 
The watchful lark before my feet takes flight, 
And wheeling to some lonelier field far on, 
Drops with obstreperous cry; and here at bight, 
When the first star precedes the great red moon, 
The shore-lark tinkles from the darkening field. 
Somewhere we know not in the dusk concealed, 
His littlecreakling and continuous tune. 


He re too the robins, lusty as of old, 
Hunt the waste grass for forage, or prolong 
From every quarter of these fields the bold, 
Blithe phrases of their never finished song. 
The white-throat’s distant descant with siow stress, 
Note after note upon the noonday falls, 
Filling the leisured air at intervals 
With his owa mood of piercing pensiveness. 


Oftev, how often, from this upland perch, 
Mine eyes have seen the forest break in bloom, 
The rose-red maple and the golden bircb, 
The dusty yellow of the elms, the gloom 
Of the tall poplar hung with tasseled black: 
Ah, Uhave watched, till eye and ear and brain 
Grew full of dreams as they, the moted plain. 
The sua steeped wood, the marshland at its back, 


The valley where the river wheels and fills. 
Yon city glimmering in its smoky shroud. 
And out at the last misty rim the hills 
Blue and far. off and mounded like a cloud, 
And here the noisy rutted road that goes 
Down the slope yonder, flanked on either side 
With the smooth-furrowed fields flung black aud wide, 
Patched with pale water sleeping in the rows. 


So as I watched the crowded leaves expand, 


‘The bloom break sheath, the summer’s strength uprear, 


In earth’s great mother’s heart already planned 

he heaped and burgeoned plenty of the year. 
iven as she from out her wintered hearse 

My spirit also sprang to life anew, 

And day by day as the spring’s bounty grew. 
The fabric’d dream unlocked the fount of verse. 


In reverie by day and midnight dream 
1 songht these upland fieids and walked apart, 
Musing on Nature, till my thought did seem 
To read the very secrets of her heart; 
In mooded moments earnest and sublime 
I stored the themes of many a future song. 
Whose substance should be Nature’s clear and strorg. 
Bound in a casket of majestic rhyme. 


Brave bud-like plans that never reached the fruit, 
Like hers, our mother’s, who with every hour. 
Kasily replenished from the sleepless root. 
Covers her bosom with fresh bud and flower: 
Yet Iwas happy as young lovers be, 
Who in the season of their passion’s birth 
Deem that they have their utmcst worship’s worth, 
If love be near them, just to hearand see, 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


BY T. C. 





CRAWFORD. 


Few Presidents have been so successful in disarming 

their critics as President Harrison. As his Administra- 

tion progresses his reputation grows, so that to-day he is 

much stronger than he was when he was first nomi- 

nated as the chief of his party. He has been tried by 

every test to demonstrate the qualities of his character, 

and in none of them has he been found wanting. 

It is further an accepted fact in Republican circles 

that the President will be renominated, and that he will 

be as strong a candidate as any one, and that if be could 

not be elected po Republican could. 

Mr. Blaine’s declaration in favor of Mr. Harrison is 
one of the open secrets of Washington. ‘This declara- 
tion is thoroughly consistent with Mr. Blaine’s posi 

tion. His position is one about which there need never 
be seny dispute. This position was presented with re- 
matkable clearnezs by Mr. Blaine when he was in Eu- 
rope, both at Paris and later at Florence. If he could 
bave had then the nomination of his party without con- 
test, practically by unanimous consent of all the leaders, 
he would have accepted a nomination without doubt. 
To consent to a contest for the honor after having been 
once chozen chief of the party was absolutely imprssi- 
ble to Mr. Blaine. 1t was a question with him of per- 
sonal dignity and pride. To this position he most con 

sistently adhered. It was announced at Paris, and 
again re-affirmed several months later at Florence. 
Ttose who believe that all questions of political policy 
are to be met with subterfuge and trickery, of course 
asserted then that this attitude of Mr. Blaine’s was a 
deceptive one and that he was not actuated by motives 
cf good faith, This accusation pursued Mr. Blaine up 
to the last moment before Mr. Harrison was nominated. 
I saw Mr. Blaine at all the principal points visited by 
him in Europe and can affirm that at no time did he 
change his attitude toward the nomination. 

At Edinburgh, where he stopped over Sunday on his 
way north on a coaching trip upon the Sunday preced- 
ing the day Mr. Harrison was nominated, Mr. Blaine 
received numerous cablegrams. He was assured by 
men in whom he hadimplicit confidence that he would 
be nominated upon the opening ballot of the c. ming 
Monday session without opposition if he would only 
consent to have his name used. Mr. Blaine never wa- 
vered in his determination. Any change then would 
have given the lie to all his previous as:er.ions, and 
would have proved the truth of the criticisms of his 
opponents. He cabled his refusal: and in answer to a 
request for him to indicate his preference he promptly 
cabled the name of Benjamin Harrison, plainly indicat- 
ing that was where he wished his friends to ttrow 
their support. It wassoon after the completion of this 
cable correspondence that I called upon Mr. Blaine in 
his rooms atthe Royal McGregor Hotel. It was at the 
close of this conversation that I asked Mr. Blaine who 
he thought would be nominated upon the following 
day. He promptly replied: ‘‘ Without any doubt Gen- 
eral Benjamin Harrison.” He did not then give any 
reasons for his belief. 

It was at Linlithgow the next evening that I received 
a private message announcing Mr. Harrison’s nomina- 
tion. I went to Mr. Blaine, who was then engaged 
with the members of the coaching party in looking at 
the ruins of the ancient castle which overshadows the 
little town. and handed him the dispatch. It was the 
first news he had had of the nomination. His counte- 
nance expressed no suprise, rather satisfaction as he 
said: ‘*A most excellent nomination.” His going to 
the bead of Mr. Harrison’s Cabinet following the latter's 
election was most natural. There the Secretary of State 
had full power to carry out the cherished ambition of 
his life, the establishment of a reciprocity policy with 
Latin America, witbout being worn out and fretted 
with the demands of office-seekers. In this post he is 
serenely content. Hesees before him a widely extended 
field for the greatest of ambitions, and the prayer of 
his life is to have time enough to finish these plans 
so brilliant and daring in their conception, and now so 
ably being carried out. 

A glance at Mr. Blaine’s former attitude 1s necessary 
fully to explain his present position in his relations to 
the Presideat, and why he will be unflinching in his 





in exactly the same attitude to-day that he was when in 
Europe during the year preceding the last presidential 
campaign. It would be untrue to say that Mr. Blaine 
wou'd not like to be President of the United States. If he 
could he nominated unanimously, the President being 
the first to tender him the offer he would accept; but to 
suppose him a possible candidate one has to suppose the 
impossible condition of unanimity among all of the 
leaders of the Republican Party. If Mr. Blaine’s honor 
and pride kept him from being a candidate in 1888, 
how much greater must be the restraint laid upon him 
by his honor and pride now, when he is in the Cabinet 
acting as the chief adviser of the President. Mr. Blaine 
has never permitted any doubt to rest in the minds of 
his friends, who have taken the trouble to ask him 
about this subject. Few have deemed it necessary to 
question when the logic of his position was so plain. 

It is generally conceded throughout the country now 
that President Harrison wi'l be renominated. A close 
study of his personality reveals a character worthy of 
attention and profound respect. 

In the first place be has the knowledge of public af- 
fairs necessary to the proper comprehension of his du- 
ties. This knowledge is never possessed by any Presi- 
dent who has not had previous experience in national 
life at Washington, Six years in Washington as Sena- 
tor gave Mr. Harrison an intimacy of practical know!}- 
edge of public affairs enjoyed by few Pr: sidents of mod- 
ern times when tirst inducted into the office. Of the 
Presidents since the War General Gartield was the only 
one who had an equal knowledge of public «ffairs ac- 
quired by study and actual experience. 

President Harrison is a man of strong character. 
This character has been developed by a career of toil 
and struggle where a weak man would have gone down. 
He has never had any one to help him, and throughout 
his whole Jife had to support others outside his own im- 
mediate family. This toil has been so incessant, that 
he has had but little time for social relaxation. Until 
he went to Washington he never had put on a dress suit. 
Altho his life has been one of poverty and struggling, 
his surroundings have been those of a man of refine- 
ment and education. He married when he was barely 
of age and before he really had any income. The little 
house occupied by him and his wife in the beginning of 
their struggle at Indianapolis was ro larger than the or- 
dinary workingman of to-day possesses. It had but 
three rooms. Mrs, Harrison had no servant. It was the 
common beginning of many young people of that day, 
when early marriages were the rule. But altho both 
were forced to work, they still found time to keep up 
their reading and study. Mr. Harrison was a graduate 
of Miami University of Ohio. His wife was the daugh- 
ter of the president of an academy for young ladies in 
the same town. Throughout his life he bas had the 
trials which have taught him self-denial, unselfishness 
and strength of character. For all his life he bas had 
others dependent upon him. 

His early and bappy marriage has given him the 
most elevated ideas concerning domestic purity. 
This was clearly illustrated Jast winter. Two Western 
senators recommended to the President a certain man 
for the post of United States Judge upon a Western 
circuit. The President was disposed to make the ap- 
pointment; as he has always regarded the indorsement 
and advice of Senators where possible. In this partic- 
ular case he learned that the candidate for this office 
had deserted and divorced his wife on account of his 
passion for another woman. The latter had lived with 
him as his mistress until the divorce proceedings could 
permit the legalizing of the irregular union, The Pres- 
ident cal'ed these facts to the attention of the Senators. 
They admitted their correctness, but said in extenua- 
tion that it was a mistake in the man’s life, but that the 
community had accepted the man and had forgiven him 
for his conduct. The President the moment the facts 
were conceded absolutely refused to appoint the man. 
He said that the post was one for life, and that the man 
did not possess the character to entitle him to a life 
post of honor on the bench. He would not enter into 
the question of his repentance or of the present cor- 
rectness of his life. For such posts there were men to 
be found without stain upon their character. This was 


practically accepted by the Senators as an open defiance. 
It was during the period when the Election bill was 





support of the President for a second term, Mr. Blaineis 


pending, and the President was anxious to haye every 
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Republican vote. He could have closed his eyes, ac- 
cepted the Senators’ recommendations, shielded himself 
behind their responsibility, and have made two votes for 
the Election bill. But where a question of principle 
like this is involved the President never hesitates. It 
can be said of his Administration that no manof known 
unclean life can secure an appointment at the hands of 
the President. He has made an issue with the two 
Senators upon the Western judgesbip affair. It is not 
yet settled. It will come up at the next session of the 
Senate. 

The Presideat is noted for his common sense and 
clear political vision. He has been constantly at work 
during the year to adjust some of the irreconcilable 
elements in Congress, and it is to his influence entirely 
that the credit must be given for the party’s having 
regained so much popular favor. 

The President early last summer favored the passage 
of a cloture resolution cutting off debate so that the 
Tariff, Election bill and Silver legislation could have 
been passed in the Senate. As a former Senator he 
recognized the necessity for having some proper way of 
putting an end to a Senate debate, when debate had 
ceased and talking against time had begun. Upon this 
subject I once heard him say: 

‘*It would bave been possible to have passed the Elec- 
tion bill if it had been pressed early in the long session. 
1 consider the pledge we gave at Chicago required this. 
In all the speeches | made during the canvas; of that 
year I laid especial stress upon the necessity of reform- 
ing the election laws, and everywhere I went this issue 
was accepted without protest as one of the issues of the 
campuign.” 

The President was asked if be thought the action of 
the country in the recent elections had any reference 
to the election issue. 

To this the President said: ‘‘No; most decidedly not. 
The reasons for the last election result were various, 
but mainly local in their character. The Farm<rs’ 
Alliance movement, which in the South had acquired 
such a headway against the Democratic Party, in its in 
vasion of the North directly attacked the strength of 
the Republican Party. The dissatisfaction with local 
conditions, the effect of the misrepresentations of the 
tariff measure, which came too late to be reached by 
explanations, are some of the elements entering into the 
recent result,” 

The President said generally,in addition to this 
pointed expression, that the silver legislation of the 
summer produced an inflation of the currency. This 
inflation stimulated prices. This one element alone 
explained the bulk of the increase of the prices which 
were incorrectly charged up to the McKinley bill.” The 
farmers who were at first delighted with a movement 
which gave them increased prices for their produce, 
were displeased when they learned that the cost of 
commodities to be purchased had also advanced to 
the same degree. 

The President's practial common sense is shown here, 
He says that if the Republican majority in the Senate 
had adopted, early in the session of last summer, prac- 
tical means for the passage of legislation sent to it by 
the House, Congress could have adjourned. The coun- 
try would have been then spared the irritation of a pro 
longed struggle in Congress, which could have been 
alleviated, and the misrepresentations of the Tariff bill 
made impossible through ample time being given to 
explain the exact character of the legislation to the 
country. 

The President’s ability as a political manager was also 
shown when Mr. Blaine practically gave up any hope of 
persuading Congress to accept his amendment to the 
Tariff bill so as to give him the means to carry on his rec- 
iprocity policy with Latin America. At that time, of the 
articles imported into this country from Latin America 
fully eignty-five per cent. paid no duty. Of the articles 
exported by us in return nearly as large a percentage paid 
a heavy duty. When Congress some years ago took off 
the tax from coffee a few wise legislators made a protest. 
They said that we should have some concessions in re- 
turn, But the cry of a free breakfast table for the work- 
ingman swept all such considerations aside. When the 
House took off the tax on sugar, making a concession 
of fifty-eight millions without obtaining from Cuba and 
Porto Rico, whence the bulk of our sugar comes, one 
solitary concession, Mr. Blaine made a formal protest 
to the country in the form of his open letters to Mr. 
Frye. What he said then produced a public opinion 
which enabled the President, through long work with 
the Republican leaders, to secure the Aldrich amend- 
ment to the Tariff bill whereby the President is given 
absolute authority to re-impose the former duties upon 
sugar, coffee and hides coming from countries refusing 
to admit our products under favorable conditions, This 
power secured by the President wi'l enable Mr. Blaine 
to negotiate with every country of Latin America dur- 
ing the term of this Administration a reciprocity treaty 
which will give a possible enlargement of our foreign 
trade to the extent of one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. 

Itis acurious thing to note in our politics the narrow 
view taken by some of the opponents of the Administra- 
tion in their seeking to dispute the possibilities of this 

new policy, even going to the absurd extent of denying 








the fact of the Brazilian treaty, which opens up at once 
an enlarged market for the products of our farms. Yet 
in the face of this, some of the Farmers’ Alliance leaders 
bave denounced the policy as wholly in the interests of 
manufactures, overlooking the fact that even if this 
were true the farmers would have an advantage. It is 
undisputed that farm produets nowhere receive such 
good prices as in prosperous manufacturing communi- 
ties. 

The President, in his relations with Mr B'‘aine, proves 
the true greatness of his character. A small man would 
feel it a necessity to do something to show that he was 
not being influenced by Mr. Blaine. Strong in his own 
individuality the President has, without one shadow of 
jealousy, co-operated with Mr. Blaine in carrying 
through a policy of which popular opinion gives wholly 
the credit to the brilliant Secretary of State. No more 
wholesome trait of the President's character can be 
given than in his hearty friendship for Mr. Blaine and 
his admiration for his abilities. As has been shown 
above, the President has made Mr. Blaine’s policy prac- 
tical by finding the way to carry it out, and in that has 
been a most effective ally of his Secretary of State. 

The anxiety of Lord Salisbury to take steps at once to 
offset the effects of the Brazilian trade secured by Mr. 
Blaine should teach even the narrowest of ail partisans. 
the Mugwumps, the value of the new treaty. England 
sees her great trade interests in Latin America menaced, 
and is alarmed. In England there is apparently more 
patriotism than here. While Englishmen differ polit- 
ically upon local questions, upon a question affecting 
their interests abroad there is a practical unanimity of 
expression. 

The co-operation of the President with Mr. B aine is 
upon a footing of absolute frankness and friendship. 

Upon some points they differ, but only as associa‘es 
in business differ. Concessions are made upon both 
sides, with a result of general accord. This was well 
illustrated in the original appointment of a Minister to 


England. Mr. Blaine de-ired to appoint Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid. The President wi:hed to be agreeable to both 


gentlemen, but he believed the course of the Tribune 
upon the Irish question would embarrass Mr. Reid as 
Minister to England, and so he sent Mr. Reid to France. 
In the end Mr. Reid was better p'eased, and has accepted 
most cheerfully the President's judgment iu the matter, 

My first real acquaintance with President Harrison 
began when he wasa Senator of the United States. I 
was requested by the editor of The Chicago Tribune to 
call upon Mr. Harrison at his Washington residence and 
gather from him such notes of his /ife as wou'd enable 
me to write a full sketch of his career. It was just be- 
fore the meeting of the Chicago Convention, which 
nominated Mr. Blaine. 

It is one of the best possible tests of a man’s charac- 
t rtocall upon bim with the object of obtaining notes 
to write his biography. Few men under such circum- 
stances are natural. There is generally an affectation of 
modesty and at the same time a disposition to inundate 
the would-be historian with enough matter to make a 
dozen bulky volumes. The public man who can give 
the essential facts simply and with as little apparent 
prejudice as if he were recounting the life of another, 
is rarely found. Yet President Marrison I found to be 
such a public man. 

I saw him in the library of the house he had teken 
upon Fourteenth Street, among his books and papers- 
His wife was with him. My call was made early in the 
evening and extended over two hours. Mr. Harrizon 
gave me just what I wanted to know and no more, 
What was given was the result of a prolonged conver- 
sation upon various subjects. When the subject of Mr. 
Harrison’s life was reached, he presented the episodes 
of his career with true legal clearness, occasionally 
turning to bis wife for a fact half forgotten. 

The foreign born journalists who try to turn the 
Pres dent into ridicule, and who seek to belittle him, 
should be made to define what they wou'd call an hon- 
orable and distinguished career, if President Harrison 
had not achieved one before he was called to the White 
House. 

First, his success as a law‘yer,until he stood absolutely 
among the few of the first rank in his own State. Sec- 
ond, his career as a brave officer in the army, until he 
reached the rank of Brigadier-General; and, third, his 
election, without the aid of a powerful fortune, to the 
office of Senator of the United States. To achieve the 
bighest success in three distinct and separate fields 
should make one ready to pardon the President for the 
misfortune of being a descendant of a line of distinguished 
ancestors. 

My second evening with President Harrison was at 
Augusta, Me. He came there late in the campaign to 
speak in behalf of Mr. Blaine. He stopped at the 
Augusta House. It was a cold and gloomy evening. 
The President and myself were the only strangers in 
the hotel. I called upon Mr. Harrison, and a few mo- 
ments after he came out with me and took a seat in 
front of the blazing office fire. There he to'd, with rare 
appreciation of fun, a great number of stories of his 
experiences at the bar and in politics. 

I remember one story in particular. It was an inci- 
dent of a political town in Northern Indiana. Mr. Har- 


ning’s discourse. On his way to the town hall Mr. Har- 
rison was shown a program of the exercises of the 
evening. First there was prayer; music by the bard; 
introduction by the chairman; speech by Senator Har- 
rison, and, lastly, three cheers and applause by the 
audience. This last item on the program amused tle 
Senator. He thought, of course, it was an error upon 
the part of the printer; but he found out when he came 
to address the audience. There came, at the close of his 
opening sentence, an outburst of applause from some 
thoughtless members of the audience. This brought the 
stern chairman to the front. He called the meeting 
sharply to order, rebuked them for their indecorum, as 
he said: ‘If you look at your program you will see 
that there is a proper place for cheering and applause.” 

And when the speech was ended tbe chairman sol- 
emnly moved for three cheers and applause, and they 
were duly given. 

When I returned to Washington this last winter, after 
nearly four years’ absence, I was curious to see if any 
change had beem produced in the character of Mr. Har 
rison by the high office he held. I went to the White 
House and soon was admitted to his private room. He 
was the same absolutely as upon the occasion of my 
last talk with bim in the little hotel at Augusta some 
six years previous. He was still the same simple, un- 
pretentious man, with bis eyes stedfastly fixed upon 
his duty, but ready, Jawyer-like, to give and take on his 
way. While reserved in one sense, yet where his con- 
fidence goes he is one of the most frank men in politics. 
He has no concea'ments. If any one were to ask him 
to-morrow any question about his future, the person 
asking such question would receive a direct answer. 

The President is a great believer in the power of the 
press, and no one is more willing than he to concede 
its influence when properly directed. He has been very 
averse to being interviewed in the newspapers becau:e 
of the real modesty of bis character. He does not 
love to pose, and his chief objection to being put in the 
newspapers in the form of an interview is the fear that 
he might be accused of using such a form to ¢ffect or 
to seek to effect results. I visited him many times 
during the winter to gain his consent to give me the 
interview I was permitted to pub'ish in the Tribune 
the other day; but it was not until Congress was out 
of the way that I could coax him to give a reluctant 
consent. Even thenIam sure that he did so from the 
thought that it would do me good, while the good to 
himself was questionable. 

To people who have any business with the President 
he is most accessible. He never deceives his callers. 
He never pretends he can do a thing manifestly impos- 
sible. With strangers his manner is judicial. To fee- 
ble-minded people who love gush the President may 
appear repellant. But he is not cold. No more kind- 
hearted man ever filled the office. Where he c:n do, 
he does readily; but where the reply is No, the answer 
is given with a clearness and a force that admits of no 
question. 

His Administration is free from scandals. ‘he up- 
rightness and ability of the President are becoming 
known through the steady advance of the Administra- 
tion in its wide grasp of affairs at home and abroad. 
The post he now occupies as chief of his party be has 
merited by his character and his success. 

The President is entitled to the full credit to-day for 
his present strength in the opicion of the country. He 
is a safe and judicious executive. He never does indis- 
creet things, and he is never upon the defensive. Inthe 
last conversation I had with him at Washington, he 
said: ‘“‘It is about time the Chair of Apologetics in the 
Republican Party were abolished.” As this sentence was 
printed the word chair was made chairmanship. This 
mistake has been charged to the President. The mistake 
was not his but mine. 

Mr. Harrison has allof the combative instincts of a 
highly trained soldier who afterward became a success- 
ful lawyer. He has the tact of a diplomat. This is 
shown in all his public utterances. He is a man of un- 
flinching courage, great common sense, anda devotion 
to duty rarely seen in the incumbent of any office bow- 
ever high. He does not believe in conducting a cam- 

paign in accordance with the ideas of one’s enemies. 
According to him no attempt should ever be made to 
perform the impossible, by trying to satisfy Democratic 
critics. He has a serene confidence in the future fol- 
lowing the lines laid down in the recent interview. 
There should be no more tariff or financial legislation 
for the present; the business interests of the country 
are entitled to a rest from undue agitation. The Presi- 
dent will devote his energies and influence during the 
balance of his term to the aid and support of the broad 
policy of Mr. Blaine, which through the co-operation 
of the President has become the policy of the Adminis- 
tration. 

New YORK Cry. 


”™ 
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LATE in January the oldest commanding general in 
the world died in Monastir. It was Ibrahim Pasha, who 
last year celebrated bis hundredth birthday. At the time of 
his death he was commander of the nineteenth corps of the 
Turkish army. Decades ago he was a fellow-officer with 
Moltke in the Syrian campaign. Both took partin the 
battle of Nasib. Ibrahim Pasha at that time was fifty and 
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THE AMERICAN PATENT SYSTEM. 
ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 


BY THE HON. CARROLL D, WRIGHT, 
U. 8. COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 


THE American patent system finds its statutory origin 
in the Constitution, section 8 of Article 1 providing that 
‘*the Congress shall have power , . . to promote the 
Progress of Science and useful Arts, by securing for 
limited Times to Autbors and Inventors the exclusive 
Right to their respective Writings and Discoveries.” 
The common law origin of the system must be looked 
for in the custom of England from the time of Edward 
III, who issued to ‘‘two friars and two aldermen” let- 
ters-patent for the ‘alleged discovery of the pbiloso- 
pber’s stone,” this patent being the first recorded patent 
under the English Crown. From remote times govern- 
ments have been in the habit of stimulating inventions 
by protecting inventors in their efforts to make im- 
provements in mechanic arts, through the grant uf ex- 
clusive control for a certain length of time or for lim- 
ited periods; but bistory gives us no exact c’ue to the 
date of the origin of such grants. The custom was al- 
most entirely English in these remo‘e times; but out of 
the English custom has arisen the practice in nearly all 
the countries of Christendom of granting patents for 
inventions and di-coveries. 

A patent is a grant er a contract, as between the 
Government and inventor, by which the Government 
says to the inventor, If you wil] supp'y the public with 
a full and adequate description of your invention or 
discovery, so that the secret shall not die with you, you 
shall be protected in the sole use and in the manufac- 
ture for others’ use, for a limited time, of your inven- 
tion or discovery. Such contract lies at the foundation 
of the patent system, whether of the present time or of 
the past. The custom was greatly abused in England 
prior to the reign of Elizabeth, through the granting of 
wrongful monopolies in many directions. Great agita- 
tion took place with a view to correcting the abuses, 
and continued until by the famous Statute of Monopo- 
lies (21 James I, 1623) the rrivileges of the Crown under 
the common Jaw were defined ; and under the act the 
Crown, as the patron of science and art, and guardian 
of the common weal, had power to grant monopolies 
for the invention of a new manufacture or the intro- 
duction of a new trade; but such a grant could only be 
by charter or letters-patent, and the term of the privi- 
lege was to be for a reasonable time. In the early days 
these privileges were granted for ‘“‘conducting exclu- 
sively new trades or dealing in objects of commerce 
hitherto unknown, as a reward and encouragement to 
parties introducing them.” 

It was natural and very easy to transplant the Eng- 
lish custom, as it had existed under the common law 
and as it was regula'ed by the Statute of Monopolies of 
James I, to the Colonies of America, and prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution, which incorporated the 
power just recited, the Colonies were in the habit, in 
their individual capacity of course, of granting letters- 
patent to inventors and discoverers. One of the mo-t 
noted of these grants was in Massachusetts, in 1641, to 
Samuel Winslow, for a process of making salt, the mo- 
nopoly to continue for a period of ten years; and in 
1652 John Clark obtained a decree from the Superior 
Court granting him a royalty of ten shillings from 
every family who should use his new method of ‘ sav- 
ing wood and warming houses at little cost.” This de- 
cree granted him a monopoly for a period of thr-e 
years, but afterward it was extended to apply during 
his natural life. John Winthrop, a son of Governor 
Winthrop, obtained a twenty years’ patent from the 
Massachusetts Colony in 1656 for a process of making 
salt. Connecticut, in 1672, adopted a law providing 
that ‘‘ trere shall be no monopolies granted amongst us 
but of such new inventions as shall be judged profita- 
ble ard for the benefit of the country, and for such 
time as the General Court shall judge meet.” <A well- 
known iastance of the privilege under this law was in 
a grant of a monopoly of ten years to Joseph Dewey and 
Samuel Higley, in 1728, * for the sole practice of the art 
of steel-making,” wt ile in 1744 one John Shipman ob- 
tained a patent for the term of forty years for a grist- 
mill to be used within the town of Saybrook and ten 
miles westward of Connecticut River. The two States 
named, Massachusetts and Connecticut, can therefore 
be considered as among the tirst pioneers in this country 
in the process of transplanting the patent system of the 
mother country. 

The Articles of Confederation conferred no powers 
upon Congress for granting patents. Under the clause 
in the Constitution giving this power to Congress, the 
first patent law was enacted in 1790. the law being 
based in a general way, as have those succeeding it, 
upon the experience and the general practical work- 
ings of the various systems of the Old World. ‘The 
power to grant monopolies for inventions and discov- 
eries teing lodged in Congress by the Constitution, and 
one of the earliest acts under it being to regulate the 
granting of such patents, the colonies of course ceased 
their individual acts. It is presumable, however, that 
even now one of the States of the Union might, through 
its Legislature, grant letters-patent to an inventor for 
such term as it might see fit: but as such a State patent 











would be good only in the State in which it was 
granted, there would be but little usefulness in any 
such practice, 

Under the act of April 10th, 1790, the first pat: nt law 
under the Constitution, the power to examine applica- 
tions and grant patents, was lodged in a Board consist- 
ing of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War and 
the Attorney General, the duty of which Board was to 
grant patents for any such useful art, manufacture, 
engine, machine or device as they should deem suffi- 
ciently useful and important. Thomas Jefferson, the 
first Secretary of State, became the head, ex officio, of 
this Commission, and historically may be called the 
first Commissioner of Patents under the American sys- 
tem. His colleagues'were Henry Knox, of Massachu- 
setts, Secretary of War, and Edmund Randolph, of 
Virginia, the Attorney-General. 

Mr. Jefferson took a great interest in the subject 
of patents, and whenever an inventor filed his ap- 
plication for a patent he would bring  togeth- 
er his distinguished colleagues, and they would 
examine the specification and claims most carefully 
and rigorously, personally and critically scrutin- 
izing every point, and then make their decision. 
Two of the Board could determine whether a patent 
should be granted, and when this determination was 
reached the application was referred to the President, 
and the letters-patent issued over his signature. It 
was a very natural result of such careful examina- 
tion that but three patents were granted during the 
first year of the existence of the patent law. Mr. 
Jefferson’s view was probably what stood in the way 
of any very liberal policy in granting patents, for a 
majority of the applications failed to pass the ordeal to 
which he subjected them. He always sought to im- 
press upon the minds of his colleagues and of the pub- 
lic that the granting of a patent was a matter of no 
ordinary importance. During the year 1791 thirty three 
patents were granted, only eleven in 1792, and twenty 
in 1793, making a total of sixty-four granted by the dis- 
tinguished Board, which had been named under the 
first patent law. In 17938s0 many interests grew up, 
hostile to Mr. Jefferson’s views of patents, that a new 
act was passed. Under the act of 1790 the term could 
not be for more than fourteen years, and no provision 
was made for an extension. It required that written 
specifications be filed with the Secretary of State, ac- 
companied with drafts or mcdels. 

It was necessary that the specification should be so 
very particular, and the models so exact, that not 
only might one distinguish the invention or discov- 
ery from other things before known and used, but that 
workmen or others skilled in the art or manufacture to 
which the invention belonged or with which it might 
be connected would be enabled to make, construct, or 
use the same, to the end that the public might have the 
full benefit of the invention after the expiration of the 
patent term. 

The law made no provision for an appeal from the 
decision of the great tribunal which administered the 
patent affairs committed to it with such strictness and 
rigor that much complaint was made, the inventors of 
the country contending that the Board exercised its 
powers arbitrarily, and that it was hostile to the very 
men who sought and were entitled to the benefits of the 
act. So the new law of February 24th, 1793, was passed 
practically, under Mr. Jeffersen’s ruling destroying the 
power of the Commission to revise and reject applica- 
tions. The author of the act of 1793 is not known, but 
Mr. Jefferson opposed its passage. He took the ground 
that the promiscuous granting of patents was ‘* against 
the theory of popular government and pernicious in its 
effects”; but the interests that were hostile to Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s methods were tco powerful for his opposition, 
and so the new law went into effect. Under it the con- 
trol of the patent business still continued in the State 
Department, the granting of a patent, however, being 
a mere miristerial act, and the construction of the term 
‘“*useful” being very broad, tre word being used sim- 
ply in contradistinction to hurtful, injurious, or perni 
cious. A contemporaneous writer states that the con- 
tention arose as to whether the Department of State in 
its views on this point was dictated by a desire to re- 
buke the authors of the act and to demor strate the cor- 
rectness of the views expressed by the opponents of the 
act, that is, by Jefferson’s friends and the tribunal of 
which he was the chief; but the hostility of the Depart- 
ment was properly ascribed to a ditinclination on the 
part of the Secretary to exercise a power of so great 
importance where it was not clearly and distinctly 
granted, and a very high authority remarks “that it 
may be reasonably doubted whether it was the inten- 
tion of Congress to confer such a power on the Secre- 
tary of State alone, since no provision is made by it for 
an appeal or other remedy for an incorrect decision ad- 
verse to the applicant.” He could not, by the very du- 
ties of his office, undertake an examination as tothe 
usefulness of an alleged invention, and if he tad under- 
taken such an examination he would have kad but little 
time for other official duties. Mr. Jefferscn’s own con- 
struction of the law certainly was that it took away 
from him al] power of revision. Under the new law 
the duty of granting patents was lodged with the Sec- 
retary of State alone, and this perhaps is one reason 


why Mr. Jefferson took the view just stated. A patent 
could not be granted, however, without the certificate 
of the Attorney-General as to the correctness of the 
form of the proceedings, and the signature cf the Pres- 
ident. 

By the act of 1790 citizens and aliens were placed on 
an equality with reference to taking out patents for in- 
ventions; but the law of 1793 provided that only citizens 
of the United States stould have the right to secure 
patents. April 17th, 1800, the law of 1793 was so 
amended as to give aliens who had resided two years 
in this country the same rights as citizens, but aliens 
were required to make oath, stating their desire and 
inclination to becc me citizens of the United States. 

A curious feature of the statute of 1793 was a provision 
relative to arbitration where two or more parties were 
applicants for the same invention, that is, in interfer- 
ence cases. The board provided for by the law con- 
sisted of three perrons, one of whom was to be chosen 
by each applicant, and the third to be appointed by the 
Secretary of State. When this tribunal had examined 
the facts and made its decision, the decision was fina); 
but if either party refused to go into the arbitration 
provided for, then the Secretery of State was authorized 
to issue a patent to the opposing party, that is, to the 
one who contested the issue of the patent to the original 
applicant. 

To one familiar with the present Patent Oftice it 
seems very curious that from the year 1790 to the year 
1802 all the work of the Department of State relative 
to patents was performed by a single clerk, and that 
the entire records of the office were filed in a dozen 
pigeon-holes. In the Jatter year Mr. Jefferson, then 
President, appointed one Doctor Thornton, a noted sci- 
entific man, to the work of the Patent Office, and he was 
s yled its ‘‘ Superintendent.” He performed the duties 
for twenty-six years. He was very autocratic in the 
conduct of the patent affairs of the country, and as 
sumed great discretionary powers, holding to the idea 
that ‘‘the patent law was made solely for the encour- 
agement of authors and inventors, and not to collect 
revenue.” Fees were therefore payable in accordance 
with his ideas of each case. Of course such a system 
was detrimental to the financial standing of the Patent 
Office, and after the deathof Dr. Thornton it was found 
that a deficit existed, as against the amount which 
should have been received under his administration. 
He was not accused of any dishonesty, but simply of too 
great a liberality in the collection of fees from appli- 
cants for patents. He was often a co-patentee, even 
while he was passing upon weighty questions pertaining 
to the very law and practice instituted by bim. The 
author of an account of the destruction by fire of a part 
of the Patent Office building in September, 1577, relates 
an interesting story of Dr. Thornton. It is said of him 
that during the War of 1812, when the British cap ured 
the city of Wasbington and destroyed the Capitol bui'd- 
ing, a loaded cannon was trained upon the Patent Office 
for the purpose of destroying it, when he is said to have 
put himself before the gun, and in a frenzy of excite- 
ment exclaimed: ‘‘ Are you Englishmen, or only Goths 
and Vandals? This is the Patent Office, a depository of 
the ingenuity and inventions of the-American nation, 
in which the whole civilized world is interested. Would 
you destroy it? Ifso, fireaway, and let the charge pass 
through my body.” The effect is said to have been 
magical upon the soldiers, and to have saved the Patent 
Office from destruction. 

April 28th, 1810, the President was authorized by act 
of Congress to erect or procure by purchase a suitable 
building for the accommodation of the General Post- 
office and of the ‘: office of the Keeper of the Patents.” 
Previous to 1812 the affairs of the Patent Office were ad- 
ministered in the old War Department Building, but in 
that year the Patent Office was located in a building 
standing on the site now occupied by the Post-office 
Department, and it remained in this building until the 
fire of 1836, when everything in the office was destroyed 
except a single volume, a ‘‘ Repertory of Arts.” 

The affairs of the Patent Office were not properly ad- 
ministered prior to the complete re-organization of the 
Patent Office in 1836. During this long period there 
had been granted 11,348 patents, very many of which 
were uselrss, and the inventions patented entirely de- 
void of novelty, altho among them were, of course, some 
very important inventions. Complaints for a few years 
prior to 1836 bad been increasing, but they had not as- 
sumed such force or grown to such proportions as to 
cause Congress to interfere. In that year, however, 
Senator Ruggles, of Maine, who had taken great interest 
in the subject of the reform of Patent Office abuses, 
made po:sible by the act of 1793, moved for the appoint- 
ment of ‘‘a select committee of five to take into consid- 
eration the state and condition of the Patent Office and 
the laws relating to the issuing of patents for new and 
useful inventions and discoveries.” This committee 
made a valuable report on the 28th day of Apri!, 1836, 
giving in full the abuses which had grown up under 
the act of 1798, and also reporting a bill for the re-or- 
ganization of the Patent Office. This bill became a law 
July 4th, 1886, and quite thoroughly re-organized the 
office, making many innovations on old practices, and 
establishing principles and methods which continue to 




















the present time. The office was still administered by 
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a Commissioner, under the direction of the Secretary of 
State; the first Commissioner under the new law being 
Alenry L. Ellsworth, of Connecticut; and the second, 
Edmund Burke, of New Hampshire, who was appointed 
May 5th, 1845. He was succeeded by Thomas Ewbank, 
of New York, May 9th, 1849, in which year the Patent 
Office was transferred from the Department of State to 
the Department of the Interior. 

By the act of 1836 the novelty of patents was inquired 
into. The report of the Senate Committee, just re- 
ferred to, makes use in this respect of the following lan- 
guage: 

“Under the act referred to, the Department of State has 
been going on, for more than forty years, issuing patents 
on every application, without any examination into the 
merits or novelty of the invention. And the evils which 
necessarily result from the law as it now exists must con- 
tinue to increase aad multiply daily till Congress shall put 
a stop to them.” 

The report also summarized the various evils of ex- 
isting practices. In brief, these evils were that a con- 
siderable portion of all the patents granted were worth- 
less and void, as conflicting with and infringing upon 
one another; that the country was flooded with patent 
monopolies, embarrassing to bona-fide patentees, whose 
rigbts were invaded on all sides; that out of this s‘ate 
of affairs a great number of lawsuits arose, which were 
daily increasing in an alarming degree, onerous to the 
courts, ruinous to the parties and injurious to society, 
and that the then existing system opened the door to 
frauds, which had become extensive and serious. Act- 
ing on the exhaustive report made by Senator Ruggles, 
the Twenty-fourth Congress completely revolutionized 
the American system by the passage of the act of 1836, 
and certainly the experience of all who have had occa- 
sion to become familiar with the American Patent Office 
and the practice of the courts on questions growing out 
of tne administration of the office, thoroughly demon- 
strates the value of the Congressional action of that 
year. A system of examination and methods for dis- 
posing of interfering applications was established, that 
practically remains in force at the present time. The 
statute of 1836 continued the discrimination in favor of 
American patentees, but modified it so as only to require 
a residence of one year, and it provided that a subject 
of Great Britain should pay $500 on making applica- 
tion; while all other foreign applicants were to pay 

- $300. The law also created what is known as the caveat 

system, by which an inventor could file in the Patent 
Office a caveat setting forth the design and purpose of 
his invention, its principal and distinguishing charac- 
teristics, and praying for temporary protection until he 
could mature his invention. Under this he was granted 
the privilege of one year from the time of filing the 
caveat. The Commissioner was granted sole authority 
for continuing patents through extension of terms, the 
term being usually for fourteen years, and an extension 
being allowed when the conditions were such as to war- 
rant it. 

The next important act relating to our system was 
that of March 2d, 1861, under which the term ofa patent 
was extended to seventeen years, and providing that 
no patent granted after that date for that term should 
be extended. No extension of a patent can now be 
granted except by an act of Congress authorizing it. By 
the act of 1861 the discrimination in favor of American 
inventors was abolished, and the privileges of the 
Patent Office were thrown open to citizens of all coun- 
tries, unft'ss a country discriminated against citizens of 
the United States, 

In 1836 the Patent Office was completely destroyed 
by fire, nothiog being preserved except one volume from 
the library, as already stated, and this was of little 
value to any one. The present building was erected in 
accordance with the act of July 4th, 1836, which pro- 
vided that the President should cause to be erected on 
some appropriate site a fire-proof building, with suita- 
ble accommodations for the Patent Office. One of the 
wings of the main building was completed and occupied 
by the office in the spring of 1840, The entire structure, 
being that which now contains the Patent Office, 
was completed in 1867. In 1877 (September 24th), a fire 
broke outin the model-room of the Patent Office, de- 
stroying many models and archives, the roof and the 
model-rooms and contents on the west and north sides 
being completely destroyed. In these two halls alone 
there were 87,000 models. Many of them have been re- 
instated by inventors, but the loss can never be thor- 
oughly repaired. 

The patent laws were again revised in 1870, but not in 
all respects was the revision for the best interest of in- 
ventors. Thisact was passed July 8th, 1870, Itremod 
eled and re-stated much of the o!d law, providing, how- 
ever, for an Examiner of Interferences and Assistant 
Commissioner, and other means of administering the 
affairs of the Office. The present Jaw, which is con- 
sulted in all cases, is the revision of December 1st, 1889, 
and takes the place of all previous revisions, 

The Patent Office issues an elaborate code of rules of 
practice, the latest revision being April 18th, 1888. 

The magnitude of the patent business is simply enor- 
mous. Prior to the law of 1836, as stated, the total 
number of patents issued was 11,348. With the first 
issue under the law of July 4th, 1836, a new series was 





instituted, and up to 1891 such new series had arisen to 
443,987 patents for inventions, 20,439 patents for de- 
signs, 18,775 patents for trade-marks, and 6,403 patents 
for labels. The surplus to the credit of the Patent Office, 
January ist, 1891, being the balance of all receipts of 
the Patent Office, as against the expenditures of the 
office, was $3,872,745.24. The largest number of patents 
issued in any one year was for 1890, the total being 
26,292. With such a business in the interest of the in- 
ventors and discoverers of the United States, it is not 
remarkable that the patent system of America should 
attract the attention of other countries. Our own sys- 
tem is the most elaborate and the most complete of any 
in the world. No other system so thoroughly provides 
for the examination of all alleged inventions, relative to 
novelty and utility. This is perhaps the distinguishing 
feature of the American system over others. In nearly 
all other systems the examination is only as to form of 
the papers filed, the officer passing upon them simply 
performing a ministeria] act, and the patent really 
being a matter of registration. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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DR. SPEAR AS A PREACHER. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








AxpoutT forty-seven years ago I came over from the 
Princeton Theological Seminary to visit some friends 
who were residing in Brooklyn near the site of the pres- 
ent City Hall—which was not yet erected. One of my 
friends said to me: ‘‘ I am attending a new church lately 
organized in a new part of the city, south of Atlantic 
Avenue. They have just settled on their first pastor, a 
Mr. Spear, from Lansingburgh; he is still quite a young 
man, but a man of remarkable power.” ‘That was the 
first time | ever heard the name of a man who in after 
years was sometimes on the floor of the General Assem- 
bly playfully styled ‘‘ the spear of Itbhuriel.” It wasa 
happy designation of a mind that was keen, sharp, in- 
cisive, and of a fiber as solid and strong as steel. 

The young p istor of the ‘‘ South Presbyterian Church” 
had just come from a region whose theological ‘ pri- 
mate” was Dr. Beman, of Troy. Those were the days 
of controversy between the ‘‘ Old” and the ‘‘ New 
School” in the Presbyterian realm, and Beman was one 
of the champions of the ‘‘ New” side—along with Dr. 
Lyman Beecher. Albert Barnes, and Ir. Thomas H. 
Skinner. Mr. Spear became ardently attached to Dr. 
Beman, and considered himself a theological pupil of 
the eminent Trojan. The opinions then formed were 
never changed. Theology was a favorite study with 
Samuel T. Spear throughout his long and untiringly 
active life. A splendid logician—he loved to exercis> 
his brain on the great problems which have exercised the 
great intellects of Christendom since the days of the 
Apostles. The examinatien of candidates for admission 
into the ‘“‘ Presbytery of Brooklyn” thirty years ago 
was always assigned to him: and I well remember how 
keenly he questioned me when I was received as a 
‘‘ Princetonian” into the then ‘‘ New School” Presby- 
tery. So masterly a theologian was Dr. Spear that I 
have always regretted that he did not accept a chair in 
a theological seminary. He would have distinguished 
bimself in that position. 

For nearly thirty years he found his throne ina 
Brooklyn pulpit. His great contemporaries—Bethune, 
Storrs, Beecher, Cox, Jacobus, Spencer, and Cutler— 
had already made the pulpit of this city famous over 
the land. He measured up fairly alongside of the best 
of them. I never shall forget a discourse which I heard 
him deliver during the winter of 1560-"61. It was on 
the text ‘‘Son, remember!” (Luke xvi, 25). The dis- 
cours? was carefully written and delivered with impas- 
sioned fervor. In pungency, logical power, and tre- 
mend us thrust of practical application to the con- 
science, it reminded me of Charles G. Finney. There 
was no blunting of the “‘sword of the Spirit” by at- 
tempted denials of the awful literalness of the retribu- 
tion which a boly God inflicts upon the willful trans- 
gressors of his law, and rejecters of his grace. Dr. 
Spear never wrapped the saber of scriptural truth 
around with cotton batting; he held that the Word of 
God was intended to be quick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing into the joints and 
marrow, and to be a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. If a profound belief in the ple- 
nary inspiration of God’s Word, and a profound rever- 
ence for every jot and tittle of it is to be regarded as 
‘* Bibliolatry,” then he was a genuine Bibliolater. He 
believed and therefore he spake; and he loved the 
souls of impenitent sinners too well to conceal from 
them the infinite guiltiness of sin, and its just desert 
of all the punishment which a holy and yet loving God 
will inflict upon transgressors. To him the words 
‘* Heaven” and ‘‘ Hell” were no mere metaphors or pi- 
ous myths; they were tremendous realities. Like old 
John Bunyan he ‘* carried that fire in his own conscience 
which he persuaded his people’ to beware of.” With 
this fearless severity of denunciation of sin, there was 
coupled the richest and fullest exhibition of the grace 
of God in redemption and the tenderest and most_be- 
seeching appeals to flee unto Jesus Christ as the only 
covert of safety. It was not a mere hemisphere of the 


. glorious Gospel which he presented; but the complete, 


plain, perspicuous language. 
| It is a very notab'e fact, 
| America was the first nation that ever embodied the 





well-rounded exhibition of Jehovah as infinitely just 
and yet the*‘ justifier of them who believe on Jesus 
Christ.” 

Such faithful and affectionate preaching could not 
fail to produce rich results. Conversions were fre- 
quent. With one hand he scattered the precious seed; 
with the other he reaped the joyful harvest. Powerful 
revivals attended his ministry. During one of these 
seasons of spiritual refreshing I gladly went down and 
spent one evening with him, preaching for him and 
then going in with him into the inquiry-room after- 
ward. He conducted his special services of that kind 
very much after the methods of Lyman Beecher, Fin- 
ney and Beman. The awakened were carefully in- 
structed as to their immediate duty to yield themselves 
to Christ. Like his neighbor, Dr. Spencer, the single 
aim of Dr. Spear was to co-operate with the Holy Spirit 
in the process of conversion. The converts were early 
trained into Christian work, and the South Church was, 
in its best days, a hive of zealous activity. It was from 
that church that most of the men and women went 
who organized the present powerful church on Lafay- 
ette Avenue. 

When the old flag was struck down on Fort Sumter, 
Dr. Spear came to the front as one of the most eloqus nt 
and vehement champions of the Union cause. His pul- 
pit became one of the loyal batteries, and he immedi- 
ately delivered and printed a discourse that smote like 
chain-lightning. Asasuperb combination of polemics 
and patriotism it was not surpassed by any of the 
‘blood and fire” productions of that stormy era. 1 
have always felt a deep regret that such a masterly 
and truly orthodox preacher as Doctor Spear retired 
from the pulpit when he did. But the reasons which 
impelled him, satisfied his own conscience; and when 
he no longer preached with the tongue, he reached a 
vast congregation with his fertile and vigorous pen. I 
feel an honest pride in my beloved and now departed 
brother as a sort of colleague in the evangelical pulpit 
of THE INDEPENDENT. But how many of my associates 
in these columns are falling by my side! The valiant 
and the veteran Cheever gone to join his favorite Bun- 
yan and to talk together of their pilgrimage to the Ce- 
lestial City. This last eventful week has seen the he- 
roic lion-hearted Howard Crosby struck down on the 
ramparts with the trumpet to his lips, and the banner 
of King Jesus in his grasp! And now the summons 
from the King has suddenly reached another who has 
been for some time in a land of Beulah, catching sweet 
glimpses of the heavenly home and his own household 
there awaiting him. His ‘‘ marks and his scars he has 
carried with him as a witness that he fought the battles 
of Him who is now his rewarder; and the trumpets 
have sounded for him on the other side.” For a fear- 
less and a faithful warrior of the Cross was Samuel 
Thayer Spear. 

BROOKLYY, N. Y. 
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A CENTURY OF COPYRIGHT PROGRESS IN 
AMERICA. 
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THE hisiory and present condition of the law of 
literary property in the United States possesses for all 
writers for the press a commanding irtiterest. Amid all 
uncertainties which have beset the proper protection of 
the rights of authors, and the sometimes conflicting de- 
cisions of the courts thereupon, the fact that this pro- 
tection has always been recognized as due stands 
prominently out. And its foundation appears to be 
broader and deeper in this country than in any other, 
since it is distinctly laid in the Constitution of the 
Government itself. That instrument declares that ‘‘ the 
Congress shall have power to promote the progress of 
ecience and useful arts, by securing, for limited times, 
to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries.” 

To James Madison belongs the honor of having first 
offered, in the Federal Convention which framed the 
Constitution (on the 18th of August, 1787), a provision 
for this, among other framers, as ‘‘ proper to be added 
to those of the general legislature,” namely: ‘‘ to secure 
to literary authors their copyrights for a limited time.” 
Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, submitted other pro- 
posed grants of power to Congress, among which was 
this: ‘*To secure to authors exclusive rights for a cer- 
tain time.”’ These were coupled, in each case, with an 
independent proposition, empowering Congress to grant 
patents for useful inventions. All the propositions were 
referred to the *‘ committee of detail,” who formulated 
the desired provisions into the clause ultimately adopted 
in the Constitution, and previously cited. This ulti- 
mate provision amalgamated what were two independ- 
ent propositions, as drawn by their authors, into one, 
doubtless for the sake of greater economy of words, in 
an instrument remarkable for its condensed style, and 


that the United States of 


princip’e of protection to the rights of authors in its 
fundamental law. Tbus anchored in the Constitution 
itself, this principle has been further recognized by re- 
peated acts of Congress,.aimed in all cases at. giving it 
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full practical effect. No right is ever complete without 
a remedy; and our National Legislature has very prop- 
erly guarded the conceded rights of authors by provis- 
ions of law, designed to secure to them an exclusive 
privilege in the benefits to be derived, during the term 
prescribed, and enforcing these rights by ample penal- 
ties. 

The first Copyright act was passed early in the first 
Congress, and received the Presidential approval of 
Washington on the 3lst of May, 1790. By its provisions 
the term of duration of each copyright was limited to 
fourteen years, with a further right of renewal for 
fourteen’years longer, provided the author were living 
at the expiration of the first term. If it is asked why 
the authors of the Constitution gave to Congress no ple- 
nary power, which might have authorized a grant of 
copyright in perpetuity, the answer is, that in this, as 
in many other provisions of the Constitution, British 
precedent had a great, if not a controlling influence. 
Copyright in England by virtue of the statute of Anne, 
passed in 1710 (the first British Copyright act) was lim- 
ited to fourteen years,with right of renewal, by a living 
author, of only fourteen years more, and this was in 
full force in 1787, when our Constitution was framed. 
Prior to the British statute of 1710, authors had only 
what is called a common law right to their writings; 
and however good such a right might be, so long as 
they held them in manuscript, the protection to printed 
books was extremely uncertain and precarious, 

It has been held, indeed, that all copyright laws, so 
far from maintaining an exclusive property right to 
authors, do in effect deny it (at least in the sense of a 
natural right), by explicitly limiting the term of ex- 
clusive ownership, which might otherwise be held (asin 
other property) to be perpetual or during the lifetime 
of the owner. But there 1sa radical distinction between 
the products of the brain, when put in the concrete 
form of books, and multiplied by the act of printing, 
and the land or other property which is held by common 
law tenure. Society views the absolute or exclusive 
property in books or inventions as a munopoly. While 
a monopoly may be justified for a reasonable number of 
years, on the obvious ground of securing to their orig- 
inators the pecuniary benefit of their own ideas, a per- 
petual monopoly is generally regarded as odious and 
unjust. Hence society says to the author or inventor: 
‘+ Put your ideas into material form, and we will guar- 
antee you the exclusive right to multiply and sell your 
books or your machines, for a term long enough to se- 
cure a fair reward to you and to your children; after 
that period we want your monopoly, with its individual 
benefits, to cease, in favor of tbe greatest good of all.” 
If this appears unfair to authors, who contribute so 
greatly to the instruction and the advancement of man- 
kind, it is to be considered that a perpetual copyright 
would (1) Largely enhance the cost of books, which 
should be most widely diffused for the public benefii, 
prolonging the enhanced cost indefinitely beyond the 
author’s life-time; (2) it would benefit by a special priv- 
ilege, prolonged without limit, a class of book-manu- 
facturers or publishers, who act as middle men between 
the author and the public, and who own, in most cases, 
the entire property in the works of authors deceased, 
and which they did not originate; (3) it would amount 
in a few centuries to so vast a sum, taxed upon the com- 
munity who buy books, that the publishers of Shake- 
speare’s works, for example, who under perpetual 
copyright could alone print the poet's writings, would 
have reaped colossal fortunes, quite unequaled by any 
private wealth yet amassed in the world. 

If it is said that Copyright, thus limited, is a purely 
arbitrary right, it may be answered that all legal pro- 
visions are arbitrary. That which is an absolute or 
natural right, so long as held in idea or in manuscript, be- 
comes, when given to the word in multip-ied copies, the 
creature oflaw. The most that authors can fairly claim 
is, asufticiently prolonged exclusive right to guarantee 
them for a life-time the just reward of their labors, with 
perhaps, a reversion for their immediate heirs. That 
such exclusive rights should run to their remotest pos- 
terity, or, a fortiori, to mere merchants or artificers 
who had no hand whatever in the creation of the intel- 
lectual work thus protected, would be manifestly un- 
just. The judicial tribunals, both in England and 
America, have held that Copyright laws do not affirm 
an existing right, but create a right, with special privi- 
leges not before existing, and also with special limita- 
tions. 

To return to the provisions of the earliest Copyright 
enactment of 1790. Granting the exclusive privilege of 
printing his work to the author or his assigns for 14+ 14, 
or twenty-eight years in all, it prohibited all others from 
printing, publishing or selling the same work, under 
penalty of forfeiture of every copy to the author or pro- 
prietor, and the further penalty of fifty cents for every 
printed sheet found in possession of the offender, or ex- 
posed to sale. ‘This latter pecuniary penalty was found 
in practice to entail the payment of dam»ges to such 
heavy amounts, that they could not be enforced in many 
cases, and the law was changed to provide for the 
awarding of such damages, for vio'ation of Copyright, 
as may be recovered on trial of the case. 

; The act further required (1) Entry of the title before 
publication, in the office of the United States District 





Court Clerk in the State where the author or proprietor 
resided; (2)an entry fee of sixty cents for recording, 
and sixty cents fur a copy of the record, or $1.20 in 
all; (3) an advertisement of the copy of record of each 
title, by author or proprietor, in some newspaper for 
thespace of four weeks; (4) the deposit of a copy of each 
publication in the oftice of the Secretary of State at 
Washington, within six months from date of issue. 
This remained the law, with slight amendment, until 
1831, when a new Copyright act extended the duration 
of Copyright from fourteen to twenty-eight years for 
the original, or first term, with right of renewal to the 
author (now first extended to his widow or children, in 
case of his decease) for fourteen additional years, mak- 
ing forty-two years in all. 

These provisions were re-enacted in the law of July 
8th, 1870, codifying all then existing statutes as to 
Patents and Copyrights. This new legislation provided 
for a radical change in the system of registration of 
Copyright. The local system, whereby there were 
some fifty different offices of record, scattered all over 
the United States, wherever a District Court of the 
United States was held, was supplanted by the estab- 
lishment of one central Copyright office at the seat of 
Government, Instead of the district clerks, the Libra- 
rian of Congress was made to be register of Copyrights 
for the whole country, and all the records, past or 
future, of literary property, were required to be pre- 
served in his office. The prescribed fee for recording a 
titleis fifty cents, with fifty cents additional for a copy 
of the record, under official seal, and one dollar for the 
record of each assignment of Copyright. Two copies 
of the best edition of each publication entered for Copy- 
right must be deposited with the Librarian of Congress, 
within ten days after issue of the work. 

The reasons which prevailed with Congress to change 
the registration of Copyrights from the offices of the 
District Courts to one central office at Washington 
were threefold: (1) Under the system which exis!ed 
prior to 1870, there was no means of ascertaining what 
publications were actually copyrighted, whereas by the 
new law all such inquiries can be answered from the 
records of Copyright required to be kept at, Washington, 
just as the registry of Patents has been kept from the- 
beginning. (2) Under the old system, the public were 
very imperfectly informed as to the places, methods, 
and time required for entries of Copyright, as well as 
the requirements for deposit of copies of the publica- 
tion. The offices of the District Courts were often 
changed from place to place, or new ones created, two 
or even three sometimes existing in a single State, put- 
ting the citizen upon an uncertain quest as to where he 
must apply for Copyright entry, which must be made 
in the judicial District in some part of which he himself 
resided. Moreover, the requirements as to copies of 
publications to be deposited was so uncertain as to lead 
to great neglect to comply with it. At one time, and 
for aseries of years (from 1846 to 1859) three copies of 
each publication entered for Copyright were required 
to be sent, one to the clerk’s office of the District Court 
in which the title was entered, one to the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, and one to the Library of 
Congress. This was afterward changed by dropping 
the requirement as to the Smithsonian Institution. (3) 
The old law providing no penalties for failure to deposit 
‘copies, it was very frequently unobserved, and when a 
penalty was later enacted, the Librarian of Congres: 
had no means of knowing what publications had actu- 
ally been issued or by whom published, so as to demand 
them from the delinquents. An attempt to ascertain 
these vital facts from the numerous District Court 
officers throughout the country, who alone had the 
records of actual Copyright entries, proved largely un- 
successful. The necessary result was that the Govern- 
ment Library at Washington was deprived of thousands 
of booksand other publications, to which it was entitled 
under the law. 

By the enactmentof the statute of 1870, all these de- 
fects in the methods of registration and deposit of 
copies were obviated. The original records of Copyright 
in all the States were transferred to Washington, and 
all records of Copyright entry were thence!orward kept 
in the oftice of the Librarian of Congress. All questions 
as to literary property, involving a search of records, to 
determine points of validity, such as priority of entry, 
names of actual owners, transfers on assignments, time- 
ly deposit of the required corzies, etc., could be deter- 
mined upon inquiry at a single office of record. These 
inquiries are extremely numerous, and obviously very 
important, involving frequently large interests in valu- 
able publications, in which litigation to establish the 
the rights of authors, publishers or infringers, has been 
commenced or threatened. By the full records of Copy- 
right entries thus preserved, moreover, the Library of 
Corgress (which is the property of the nation), has 
been enabled to secure what was before unattainable, 
namely, an approximately complete collection of all 
American books, ete., protected by Copyright, since the 
legislation referred to went into effect. Thesystem has 


been found in practice to give general satisfaction; the 
manner of securing Copyright bas been made plain and 
easy to all, the office of record being now a matter of 





that none would be found to favor a return to the for- 

mer methods, 

Objection has occasionally, tho rarely, been made to 

what is known as the copy-tax, by which two copies of 

each publication must be deposited in the National 

Library. This requirement rests upon two valid grounds: 

(1) The preservation of copies of everything protected 

by Copyright is necessary in the interest of authors and 

publishers, in evidence of Copyright, and in aid of 

identification in connection with the record of title; 
(2) the library of the Government (which is that of the 

whole people) should possess and permanently preserve 
a complete collection of the products of the American 
press, so far as secured by Copyright. The Government 
makes no unreasonable exaction in saying to authors 
and publishers: 

‘“‘ The nation gives you exclusive right to make and sell 

your publication without limit of quantity, for forty-two 
years; give the nation in return two copies, one for the use 
and reference of Congress and the public, in the National 
Library, the other for preservation in the copyright 
archives, in perpetual evidence of your right.” 

In view of the valuable monopoly conceded by the 
public, does not the Government in effect give far more 
than a quid pro quo for the copy-tax? Of course it would 
not be equitable to exact even one copy of publications 
not secured by Copyright (the daily newspapers, for ex- 
ample), in which case the Government gives nothing 
and gets nothing; but the exaction of actually pro- 
tected publications, while it is unfelt by publishers, is 
so clearly in the interest of the public intelligence, as 
well as of authors and publishers themselves, that no 
valid objection to it appears to exist. In Great Britain 
five copies of every book protected by Copyrigot are re- 
quired for five different hbraries, which appears some- 
what unreasonable. 

The whole number of entries of Copyright in the 
United States since we became a nation considerably 
exceeds three-quarters of a million. This is no place 
for detailed statistics of the extensive and steadily 
growingC opyright business of the country. It may, 
however, be of interest to give the aggregate number of 
titles of publications entered for copyright in each year 
since the transfer of the entire records to Washington 
in 1870: 





1870...... 5,600 1877...... 16,758 1884... 26,895 
eee 12,688 1878. ... ..15,798 1885...... 28,410 
1678...... 14,164 . ee 18,125 1886...... 31,241 
eer 15,352 1€80...... 20,686 BP icssx os 35,083 
eee 16,283 | rer 21,076 Te $8,225 
1875...... 14,364 1882...... 22,918 1889.... . 40,777 
1876 .....14,882 1883 . 25,273 1890...... 42,758 

ee ee amet A 476,355 


The reduced number of copyrights registered in 1875 
and years immediately following, was due to the trans- 
fer to the Patent Office, by act of June 18th, 1874, of 
the registration of all labels and prints illustrative of 
articles of manufacture. These had been, from the 
beginning of the Government, entered as copyrights, 
thus encumbering the records with a great mass of so- 
called publications which have no relation whatever to 
literary copyright, but belong to the mechanic arts. 
The number of these entries was abont 5,0.0 annually, 
and notwithstanding their withdrawal, the increase in 
the aggregate of other publications has been so large as 
to exhibit the greatly advanced progress in the publish- 
ing activities of the country above recorded. 

It will readily be seen that this great number of 
Copyrights (now about twice as large as the annual 
average registry of Patents) dces not represent books 
alone. Many thousands of entries are periodicals 
claiming Copyright protection, in which case they are 
required by law to make entry of every separate issue. 
These included a multitude of weekly journals, literary, 
scientific, religious, pictorial, technical, commercial, 
agricultural, sporting, dramatic, etc., among which are 
anumber in foreign languages. The entries of peri- 
odicals also embrace nearly all the leading monthly and 
quarterly magazines and reviews, with many devoted 
to specialties—as metaphysics, sociology, law, theolo- 
gy, art, finance, education, and the arts and sciences 
generally. Another large ciass of Copyright entries 
(and the largest next to books and periodicals), is music- 
al compositions, numbering recently some 8,000 publi- 
cations yearly. Much of this property is valuable, and 
it is nearly all protected by entry of Copyright, coming 
from all parts of the Union. There is also a large and 
constantly increasing number of works of graphic art, 
comprising engravings, photographs, photogravures, 
chromos, lithographs, prints and drawings, for which 
Copyright is entered. The steady sccumulation of hun- 
dreds of thousands of these various pictorial illustra- 
tions will enable the Government at no distant day 
without a dollar of expense, to make an exhibit of th 
progress of the arts of design in America, which wil 
be interesting and instructive in a high degree. Anart 
gallery of ample dimensions for this purpose is pro- 
vided for in the new National Library building, now 
rapidly rising on Capitol Hill. 

In conclusion, brief allusion is to be made to the most 
recent (and in some respects most important) advance 
step which bas been taken in copyright legislation in 
the United States. This act of Congress, providing for 





public notoriety; and the test of experience during 
twenty years has established the system so thoroughly 





International Copyright on prescribed conditions, was 
signed by the President on the 3d of March, 1891, and is 
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to go into effect on the first day of July next. There is 
here no room to sketch, however briefly, the history of 
the hitherto vain attempts to secure to authors, here 
and abroad, the advantages of international protection 
totheir writings. Suffice it to say, that a union of in- 
terests was at last effected, whereby authors, publish- 
ers and manufaciurers are supposed to have secured 
some measure of protection, not before enjoyed, to 
their varied interests. The measure is largely experi- 
mental, and the satisfaction felt over its passage into 
law is tempered by doubt, in various quarters, as to 
the justice, or liberality, or actual benefit to authors, 
of its provisions. What is to be said of a statute which 
was denounced by some Senators as a long step back- 
ward toward barbarism, and hailed by others as a great 
landmark in the progress of civilization? 

The main features added to the present Jaw of Copy- 
right are succinctly these: (1) All limitation of the priv- 
ilege of Copyright to citizens and residents of the 
United States is repealed. (2) Foreigners applying for 
Copyright are to pay a fee of $1, in lieu of 50 cents for 
record, to defray cost of publishing weekly lists of 
title-entries. (3) Importation of books, photograpbs, 
chromos or lithographs entered here for Copyright, is 
prohibited, except two copies of any book for use and 
not for sale, (4) The two copies of books, photographs, 
chromos or lithographs deposited with the Librarian 
of Congress, must be printed from type set, or plates, 
etc., made in the United States. (It follows from the 
two foregoing provisions that all foreign works pro- 
tected by American Copyright must be wholly manu- 
factured is this country.) (5) The Copyright privilege is 
restricted to citizens or subjects of nations permitting 
the benefit of Copyright to American citizens on sub- 
stantially the same terms as their own citizens, or else 
nations who are parties to international agreements 
providing for reciprocity in the grant of Copyright, to 
which the United States may at its pleasure become a 
party. (6) The benefit of Copyright in the United States 
is not to take effect as to any foreigner, until the actual 
existence of either of the conditions just recited, in the 
case of the nation to which he belongs, shall have 
been set forth by a proclamation of the President of the 
United States. 

As the proper construction of this act has already 
been made a subject of contention, the volumes which 
have been written by learned jurists upon the interpre- 
tation of statutes are likely to be called into requisition 
in the endeavor to fix its absolute meaning. 

W ASHINGTON, D, C. 
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it was announced, the other day, that certain Ameri- 
cans were about to found a School for Fiction. The 
news furnished excellent material for the clever leader 
writer and the smart paragraph writer. I have heard 
nothing more about the proposal, and perhaps it was 
only invented by and for the latter, who is too often 
compelled in hard times to invent bis news for himself. 
Still, when the epigrams of the leader writer and the 
scorn of the paragraph writer had in some measure lost 
their force upon one’s spirits, the proposal began to 
afford food for reflection. Even at the risk of drawing 
the barbed epigram from the subject to my own head, I 
venture to illu-trate one aspect of the Science, or Art, 
of Fiction in this proposed school. 

For, one begins to think, here is a very great and 
noble Art. It is an Art of which everything that has 
ever been said of painting, sculpture, music and poetry, 
may also be said, whether of loveliness and grace, fideli- 
ty to Nature, loftiness of id-al, power of moving the 
world to pity or to terror, to laughter or to tears; power 
to raise or to degrade the soul, power to advance or to 
lower humanity. And, like the sister Arts, 1t can only 
be practiced by those who have natural aptitude—I 
would call it genius, but the world will not allow the 
word to be used except of certain recognized men and 
women. 

Next, not only is Fiction a great Art, but it is pur- 
sued as a profession by thousands. Inevery civilized 
country in the world there are as many who work at 
fiction as at painting or at music. But for one person 
who can understand a good picture or a good piece of 
music, or a landscape or a portrait well and truly 
painted, or a sonata well and truly played; for one who 
can catch the spirit of the picture or the spirit of the 
music, there are thousands who can seize on a good 
novel when they get one, can grasp its aim, rise to its 
situations, and understand its characters. Let us fully 
realize this situation. Thousands of men and women 
at work all day writing novels—men and women in 
Russia, Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Great Britain, 
America, Scandinavia, Holland, all working at this 
Art. Those who succeed may be numbered by a few 
hundreds. In the same way the walls of the Salon, the 
Royal Academy, and all the galleries in the world are 
every year crowded with pictures—thousands upon 
thousands of pictures—yet the true painters, those who 
succeed, may be numbered by a few hundreds. Per- 





haps there are three hundred painters out of all the 
countries whose works are cherished by that part of the 








world which understands painting. Probably there 
are not three hundred artists in fiction whose works are 
read by those who have any understanding of the Art 
—as an Art. 

What educational encouragements or aids are provided 
for those who attempt this Art? Nothing—absolute- 
ly nothing. The candidate is left wholly to himself. 
He must find out everything. The whole of the 
technique must be discovered by himself. It is as if we 
were to take the lad who cannot keep his fingers from 
the pencil and lock him up in a room with a white can- 
vas, an easel, a pallet, and a bundle of brushes and 
paints, and tell him to make himself a painter. Or it is 
as if we were to turn him loose in a gallery and let him 
learn by gazing upon the finished work what it was like 
in its unfinished stages. Or itis as if we were to place 
a young musician, whose fingers must still be running 
over the keys, in a room with a pianoforte in it and a 
pile of music and tell him to find out for hmself how 
to use the former and how to write the latter. Every 
one acknowledges this absurdity applied to painting and 
music. When it is applied to Fiction no one perceives 
it. Why? Because the world does not believe that 
Fiction is one of the Fine Arts. Again, for the 
other Fine Arts there are the encouragements 
and the teachings of criticism. I mean _ intelli- 
gent criticism, that is based on knowledge of the 
technique as well as an understanding of good work. No 
Art criticism, it seems to me, can possibly be of any 
value unless the critic understands the workmanship 
and knows the tools. What encouragement, what teach- 
ing can the young student in the Art of Fiction derive 
from the criticism of his Art which appears day by day 
and week by week? None at all. Not the least. And 
this for the simple reason that the critics of Fiction do 
not understand, any more than the general public, that 
the thing they are reviewing is a work of Art, and be- 
cause none of them have comprebended the simple fact 
that the canons of one Art may be applied, mutatis 
mutandis, to every other Art. 

Iam not one of those who entertain a blind animosity 
to reviewers. 1 do not picture a tribe of wolves lurking 
for their prey in anonymous shade, nor do I imagine a 
disappointed and envious crowd, longing for an oppor- 
tunity to backbite and to slander. Quite the contrary. 
Reviewers, I have always found, are human creatures— 
men and women. Therefore they are good or bad, 
kindly or spit: ful, conscientious or un:crupulous, truth- 
ful or fa'se. Mostly, thanks perhaps to the control 
and the choice of the editor, they incline to the. better 
qualities, That, at least, is my own experience. The 
reviewer of the novels, if he can afford to read what ke 
reviews for the most part contents himself with a single 
expr: ssion of fact. He says that he likes the book or 
that he does not like it. ‘Lhis is the meaning of his crit- 
icism, that, and nothing more. He says it in three 
lines, as in some papers, or in half a column, as in oth- 
ers; but this is all he says. It amounts to this and noth- 
ing more. And the young writer who reads the reviews 
hoping to find guidance or leading, or the recognition 
of any laws or canons of Art, or the perception tnat 
there are any such laws, may look in vain. 

It may be urged that in the narrow space allotted to 
the reviewer of Fiction there is no rcom for more than 
the expression of a simple opinion. The Athenceum, 
for instance, allots about two columns and a half every 
week for the discussion of eight to ten novels, and this 
without any nasty favoritisms or preferencer, giving as 
much space to the latest work of the veteran Master 
(which in other countries would be foolishly considered 
a literary event) as to the schoolgirls story paid for by 
the girl’s friends—neither more nor less, This apprecia- 
tive arrangement necessarily cramps the critic. Yet, 
when a more generous recognition of the work is ac- 
corded in other papers, the same absence of perception 
that the thing is a work of Art is equally remarked. 

1 repeat. The Art of Fiction is ruled by the same 
laws as govern the Art of Painting. A)most word for 
word the same teaching might be given. Color, light, 
snadow, drawing, grouping, proportion, se'ection, 
dramatic treatment, may ali be considered fora novel 
as for a picture. As in a picture, so in a novel, the sub- 
ject is the first thing, the chi f thing. bow to present 
this subject in its most attractive and most effective 
form; how to give it a setting; how to fit it with char- 
acters; how to select and present the scenes; this is the 
technique—the science—of the Art. This technique each 
man has now to find out by himself. 

Can these things be taught? Most certainly they can. 
The young writer can be taught these things just as the 
young painter can be taught the elementary principles 
of his Art. For instance, I have, of late years, owing to 
certain circumstances, read, but not for publishers, a 
great many manuscripts written by young writers. 
Most of them, of course, were things of no promise 
and no value whatever. But some were promising; and 
the best and cleverest among these were spoiled—in- 
variably—by faults which a little teaching would have 
enabled the writer to avoid; faults which no young 
painter would commit, because he would have learned 
better before be ventured to send in a picture for exhi- 
bition. Every one who has eyer read for publishers, as 
well as those who have read for young authors, will, I 
am certain, confirm this experience. It is most melan- 











choly to find, as one constantly finds, the most admira- 
ble situations thrown away or inefficiently presented, 
the reader’s attention distracted or lost by dul' and weak 
descriptions, the neglect or the abuse of dialeg, the 
needless presentation of trifles. I]t may be said that 
these young people, if left to themselves, will find out 
for themselves. Perhaps; but after what waste of time 
and what lost opportunities! It is exactly for the sake 
of the people who will find out for themselves in time 
that one feels the need of definite instruction. 

How could these things be taught? How isthe Ait 
of Painting taught? Ina School of Fiction I can con- 
ceive of a lecturer dissecting a work, or a series of 
works, showing how the thing sprang first from a cen- 
tral idea; how this idea gradually attached itself to a 
central figure in a central group; how there arose about 
this group scenery, the setting of the fable; how the 
atmosphere became presently charged with the presence 
of mankind, other characters attached themselves to 
the group; how situations, scenes, conversatious, led up, 
little by little, to the full development of this central 
idea. I can also conceive of a School of Fiction in which 
the. students should be made to practice observation, 
description, dialog and dramatic effects. The student, 
in fact, would be taught how to use his tools. In this 
way the young writer might at least be saved a great 
many disgusts and disappointments, and a great deal of 
valuable time. He would learn at the outset something 
of what is absolutely necessary. He would especially 
learn, unless his teachers were pedants, that mere 
knowledge of the technique is useless without a natural 
aptitude for the Art is present to begin with. 

But what if the natural aptitude is not present? We 
shall then, it will be objected, be training a hcrde of 
mediocre and incompetent novelists, Why? In every 
little town there are now Schools of Art and Schools of 
Music. Do they train a crowd of incompetent painters 
and musicians? Not at all. The outcome of their Ja- 
bors is that there are now thousands who can paint and 
draw, play and compose, after a fashion, in mediocre 
fashion; that the standard necessary for success has 
been enormously raised; that those who do succeed are 
much better than their predecessors, and not in larger 
numbers. In other words, mediocrity finds it harder to 
get on; the critical faculty has been, in these two Arts, 


enormously cultivated and developed; and the work 


done is better. Exactly this, and nothing more, would 
be the case if the Science—the workmanship—of Fiction 
were understood and taught. Jt would become more 
and more impossible for the bad novelist to get his 
work published, even on the ignominious terms of pay- 
ing for it; the critic would learn to give his reasons 
based upon a knowledge of the tools and how to use 
them; the work accepted by the public would be more 
artistic, more careful, more faithful. 

Of course, we shall not get this School of Fiction—y et. 
The popular—and the paragrapher’s—belief that Fiction 
comes by Nature and is not an Art, is too strong. But 
tbe Americans, who proposed the School, are a practi- 
cal people. They have grasped the fact that they have 
to do with an Art, while our critics are struggling with 
the aforesaid elementary idea tt at novel writing comes 
by Nature. Some of toem also believe that itis rather a 
contemptible pursuit at best. Meantime there is one 
thing which authors, who really do seem as if they 
were beginning to act together at last, might do in their 
own interests, They might prohibit the presentation of 
their books for review to papers whose criticisms are 
inadequate, ignorant, or unjust. And this simple meas- 
ure of self-defense is one which some of us mean to 
bear in mind and to practice. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A JOURNEY FROM ATHENS TO ERETRIA. 


BY PROF. RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 
Or TRE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 











Many feel an interest in everything connected with 
Greece. The following description, therefore, which is 
a trifle in itself, may be at least worthy of perusal asa 
geographical contribution. 

Most handbooks of travel in Greece, beginning with 
tbe invaluable Baedeker, imyress it upon their readers 
that tbere are no long distances in Greece. Even with- 
out the help of railroads, which, of course, as far as 
they ex'end, have annihi'ated the b:rriers between the 
old ** jarring states,” one finds the historic places, like 
Corinth, Delphi, Cheroneia, Thebes and many others 
lying so near one another that after lodging in one of 
them he can always count on spending the next night 
at another. One loses no time. On the map, accord- 
ing to which one might lay out a scheme of travel, 
Athens and Eretria lie very near together, ‘Lhe over- 
land route to Oropos with a short sail across the Euripos 
can be compassed in any summer’s day, But the surest 
and most convenient way is supposed to be to take the 
steamer at the Peirzeus in the early evening, and wake 
at Coalkis the next morning, and take a ride of three 
hours to Eretria in the morning air. But this simple 
and easy scheme sometimes fails in practice as the fol- 
lowing narrative will show. 

On Wednesday, February 18th, the two directors and 
one student of the American School of Classical Studies 
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at Athens started out from the Peirzus at evening to 
re-enforce one student who in very bad weather had 
been carrying on excavations begun by the director 
several weeks before. We had deferred sailing for 
three days already on account of the weather. As we 
set out it was agrief to us that we must sail past Sunion, 
Marathon and Rhamnus before daybreak. We wished 
to supplement previous acquaintance with those places 
by a view from the sea. The night wore away with 
considerable tossing, and in order to get a little view of 
the narrowing Euripos at Chalkis I arose at half-past 
six, Seeing that we were right near land I asked a 
sailor what land it was, and got for an answer some- 
thing that sounded like ‘‘ Maccaroni.” Not remember- 
ing any such land in the neighborhood of Chalkis, 1 
cleared my eyes, looked about me, and became sharply 
interrogative. Now I elicited the well-known name 
‘*Sunion.” This was astounding. Leaning far out over 
the railing Isaw the columns crowning the *‘ steep.” 
Ah! good fortune was going to allow us to see Marathon 
by broad daylight. 

It did not take long to see that we were in a boisterous 
sea. My various Atlantic experiences furnished no 
parallel to it. Not only were the billows high, but the 
fierce northeast wind, ming'ed with sleet, seemed to 
take up the tops of them, and carry them up into the 
sky. It required two hours more for us to round the 
point of Sunion. It was a great effort for the good 
ship ‘‘ Peneios,” and when that was accomplished we 
seemed to come to nothing better, and we were soon 
aware of the determination of our level-headed captain 
to put into theharbor of Laurion from stress of weather. 

Allthat day and t-e next day we lay in that harbor, 
if it can be called lying to roll about as wedid. The 
long island, Makronisi, called in antiquity Helene, al- 
most makes Laurion a land-locked harbor. But be- 


came tearing through with unabated fury for forty- 
eight hours. The projection of the main land to the 
north of the harbor being quite low, we were as poorly 
protected as it was possible to be in that harbor. Sev- 
eral of the vessels which had taken refuge there ap- 
peared to b2 having a rougher time than the “ Peneios.” 
Our captain looked on with some pride when an English 
steamer dragged iier anchor nearly across the whole 
width of the harbor. During the second night we had 
some fears of an Apia disaster. No boats went to or 
from the Jand, and so we Jay two days unable to tele- 
graph to our friends in Athens, as much shut off from 
the world as if we were on an ccean voyage. Yet no- 
body thought of wishing to see the cap ain change his 
mind and sail on. At Jast, on Saturday morning, at 
about two o’clock, we steamed out, and were as badly 
shaken at the start as one often finds it his lot to be. 
One lesson was most thoroughly impressed upon us, 
that there may have been good cause in antiquity for 
Athenian fleets shunning the winter trip northward, 
and for Philip’s being allowed free bond to accomplish 
his undertakings Thraceward at that seascn of the year. 

Little recked we of Marathon or Rhamnus or Oropos 
in the blinding storm in which we at last reached Chal- 
kis, and were rowed ashore in blinding snow and 
splashing water from the oars. Photographic apparatus 
was in special danger. 

Once landed we seemed near Eretria, but here our 
vicissitudes thickened. Between us and Basiliko, the 
half way halting place on the road to Eretria, was one 
of the numerous Potamos of Greece, which was taking 
this opportunity to justify its name, to make up for 
being nothing but a dry bed nine months in the year. 
All coach drivers but one said that the Potamo would 
be as far as we could go toward Eretria that day. But 
this one talked so confidently of being able to find 
horses for us at the Potamo that we intrusted ourselves 
to his care and started out in the rain. 

The course lay through the famous Lelontine Plain, 
which in spite of the rain was seen to be a paradise. 


fields! I have not seen its like in Greece. It is no 
wonder that it was a bone of contention almost before 
the dawn of history. It is something of a testimonial 
to the power and ambition of Eretria that it reached so 
far out from its own fertile plain to grasp at what geo- 
graphically belonged to Chalkis. 

Our driver soon made a halt and informed us that we 
were at the end of our stipu'ated drive. There were no 
signs of any river or any horses. He said the river was 
a quarter of a mile farther on, and that the horses were 
not his look out. On being told either to find horses or 
drive back to Chalkis, he became surly, and demanded, 
besides the liberal sum of twenty dracbmas which we 
had agreed to pay at this point, twenty drachmas more 
for driving us back. We told bim that we should pay 
nothing at all except on a hearing before the Mayor of 
Chalkis. He at last drove slowly back inquiring at 
several houses for horses, but getting none. 

Arrived at Chalkis we all went to the Mayor's office, 
and, shivering over a pan of coals, discussed the case. 
Under the M-yor’s pacific influence we arranged to have 
the same man drive us out azain the next day, paying 
a total of thirty drachmas, and in the meantime to 
telegraph to the Mayor of Eretria to send us horses to 
meet us at the river. 


we postponed starting, in hopes of a cessation of the 
rain. When we reached the river and looked across the 
arches of the bridge now lying several years unfinished, 
tho the rest of the road is ready for use, we were unable 
to get any response to our shouts. At last somebody 
told us that a man from Eretria had got tired of shout- 
ing for us an hour before, and had returned the way he 
came. Here was anemergency. We must go forward: 
After much beating about the neighborhood one little 
unpromising looking horse was found. By making 
trips enough we could by means of this weak creature 
get over to Basiliko, and then perhaps still get on to 
Eretria. By the aid of a long rope our effects were soon 
made fast to the many-horned Greek saddle, and we 
started to make the quarter mile distance to aforda 
little b: low the bridge. Going along the top of one the 
dikes thrown up to prevent inundation of the vine- 
yards, our horse slipped and came down the bank into a 
foot of Lelontine mud. Our effects scattered about un- 
der him prevented his ab:olute disappearance. But this 
was bad for the effects. Some of the cargo was at last 
righted and the horse ungently pulled by applica'ion of 
force at both ends into a standing position, and by some 
carrying of bags and bundles we reached the river bank. 
The statwart boy who accompanied the horse ventured 
into the water to test its depth. It was clear that that 
weak horse could not keep his footing there. 

Our stalwart boy was equal to the emergency. Tak- 
ing us one by one on his back he bore us over, and 
then the parcels, spending nearly an hour in the 
operation. 

The sight of a bearded gentleman being carried pick- 
a-pack across a rushing river by a boy whose footing 
could not be very secure on the uneven river-bed, and 
who could not quite keep the boots of his rider out of 
tse water, isa very ridiculous one to a bystander; but 
as each one’s turn came it became a serious event 
to him. 

When we were all well over, we noticed that the 
faithful horse had followed his master and got across 
a’so. By his help we easily made the half mile to Basi- 
liko, where our man from Eretria was still waiting for 
us; and that night we spent at Eretria ready to in- 
augurate what proved to be most interesting and suc- 
cessful excavations on the site of that city on which 
the storm of Persian vengeance fell before it was scat- 
tered at Marathon. 
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SOCIALISM, ITS NATURE, ITS STRENGTH, 
AND ITS WEAKNESS.* 
INCREASED PRODUCTION OF WEALTH UNDER 
SOCIALISM. 
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BY RICHARD T. ELY, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY. 











Dr. LEETE, in Mr, Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward,” 
tells Mr. West that his contemporaries of the nineteenth 
century did not know how to make money. 

**T suppose,” he says, “‘ that no reflection would have cut 
the men of your wealth-worshiping century more keenly 
than the suggestion that they did not know how to make 
money. Nevertheless, that is just the verdict that history 
has passed upon them. Their system of unorganized and 
autagonistic industries was as absurd economically as it 
was morally abominable. Selfishness was their only sci- 
ence, and in industrial production selfishness is suicide. 
Competition, which is the instinct of selfishness, is another 
word for dissipation of energy, while combination is the 
secret of efficient production; and not until the idea of in 
creasing the individual hoard gives place to the idea of 
increasing the common stock, can industrial combination 
be realized, and the acquisition of wealth really begin.”’ 

Much may be said from the socialistic stand-point in 
favor of Dr. Leete’s position. The wastes of our pres- 
ent order are enormous, and may he compared to the 
wastes of war and famine and pestilence. Wealth goes 
on increasing, truly, but it is in spite of the downright 
waste and loss of a large proportion of all the capital 
and laboremployed. It is idle to attempt to express in 
statistics the amcunt of this waste, but what any care- 
ful observer may see happening within the range of his 
personal knowledge is sufficient to show how very con- 
siderable it must be. 

There are single instances of waste which in themselves 
are of nationalimportance. Frequently cited is loss due 
to the construction of the West Shore Railway and the 
Nickel Plate, paralleling the New York Central and Hud- 
son River and txe Lake Shore from New York to Chi- 
cago. Itis said that these two items alone amount to 
two hundred miilions of dollars, and since their con- 
struction we have the Joss resulting from the operation 
of needles; lines of railway. We have a similar loss in 
the construction of useless lines between Washington 
and New York City, and the running of need'ess trains. 
In a previous artic'e in THE INDEPENDENT, I mentioned 
the estimate of annual loss in railway business in this 
country due to competition, as equivalent to two hun- 
dred millions of dollars, or the interest at four per cent. 
on five thousand millions of doliars. While we cannot 
give any accurate statistics, we are safe in saying that 
it isan underestimate of the loss of labor power and 
capital power in this one branch of business during the 
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past generation to claim that it is equivalent to the ex- 

penditure of labor and capital which it would require to 

supply all the people of the United States with comfort- 
able homes, supposing they had none now. Noton'y is 

it an underestimate, but a small amount of knowledge 
of the facts is sufticient to show that it is a ridiculously 

small estimate, We have to add to this the los: from 

competition, followed by combination, and destruction 

of capital and waste of labor in all other kinds of busi- 
ness; which belong to the class of natural 

monopolies; We may take the gas business, and 

in a single city like Baltimore we should be undet- 
estimating the loss from competition, which has brought 

little but harm, socially, politically and industrially, if 
we place it at ten millions of dollars. We can take up 
city after city in the United States, and in nearly all, 
excepting the few with gas works owned and operated 

by the municipality, we should find similar loss. If we 
examine what is going on to-day in the electric lighting 
business, we should discover that competition is wasting 
the resources of the country by the million. The history 
of the telegraph business reveals proportionate waste. 

There were over fifty telegraph companies in the United 
States in 1851, and each one represents waste, as well as 
those subsequently established. All waste of this kind 

must, of course, disappear under unified social produc- 
tion, and the amount of capital and labor freed thereby 
for useful production is enormous, In other branches 
of business the wastes of competition are very large, 
even if they are comparatively smaller. The milk bunsi- 
ness has been compared with the delivery of letters in a 
city by the post-office. Let us suppose that each letter- 
carrier took up out of an undistributed mass a bagful 
of letters to deliver. Some of them would be to persons 
in the northern part of the city, others to persons in the 
southern part four miles away, and others to persons in 
the eastern and in the western part of the city, Each 
letter. carrier would be manifestly running over the same 
ground as that covered by all the others, and it would 
require many times the number of Jetter-carriers to 
di:tribute the mail of a great city like Buffalo, Balti- 
more or Boston t*at it doesat present. This is some 
what the way that milk is distributed. Distribu- 
tion is not unified: but we find a half dozen or more 
milkmen distributing milk on the same block, and tray- 
eling a dozen miles, when with « unified milk distribu- 
tion a single mile would do just as well. A similar 
condition of things exists in the distribution of merchan- 
dise in all branches of trade. A great saving would be 
effected, moreover, by systematic and regular produc- 
tion under unified control in all branches of business. 
Carefully compiled statistics would enable us to produce 
for acertain market, and to send the goods at once pre- 
cisely to the points where needed. The absence of com- 
mercial crises, which must disappear with the credit 
system which cases them, would enable us to continue 
production witbont interrupticn, and to utilize at all 
times all the labor and capital of the country, whereas at 
present a large amount of both labor and capital is 
always unemployed, and at times even a large propor- 
tion of itis idle. Here we have, on the one hand, waste 
avoided and, on the other hand, production increased, 
thus effecting a double gain. 

A great advantage in production under socialism 
would be the elimination of what some call the chance 
element. What is chance for the individual is not 
chance for society, but something which may be regu- 
larly calculated and provided for. A farmer at the 
present time may be ruined by the total fai'ure of crops, 
and a large section of country may be embarrassed by 
floods, drougbt, grasshoppers, or any one of many other 
contingencies which might be mentioned. But when 
we consider the country as a whole, still more when 
we consider the world as a whole, the processes of 
Nature appear sure and regular. The deficient harvests 
in one part are counterbalanced by superabundant har- 
vests in another, and enough is produced for all; and 
under a good system of production and distribution no 
one feels keenly the loss on a section of the country, or, 
still less, on farms here and there. Similarly, losses by 
fire, by hail, by earthquakes, and a thousand other 
losses, may be estimated for the whole country, and 
the chance element entirely disappears. It is only nec- 
essary to estimate regularly the percentage of products 
to be set aside to cover regularly recurring losses, The 
chance element in production may be compared to mor- 
tality considered as an individual and as a social factor. 
When you consider mortality as an individual factor, 
few things can be more uncertain. Who can tell 
whether John or Henry or James will be alive one year 
from to-day? When, however, we ask the question, 
How many among a million men of a known age, and 
living under known conditions, will be glive one year 
from to-day, the answer can be ascertained. Mortality 
as a social factor is readily ascertainable, and a business 
of enormous magnitude—namely, the life insurance 
business—bas been built upon the regularity of mortali- 
ty considered as a social factor. Now when we socialize 
and unify the production and distribution of wealth, 
we elminate that chance element which so disheartens 
individuals at the present time and discourages produc- 
tion, and consequently give an immense stimulus to the 
production of wealth, other things remaining equal. 
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from the abolition of trade and commerce in their pres- 
entform. Itis idle to attempt to express accurately 
the precise amount of this economy. Mr. Bellamy in- 
timates that under socialism, in his opinion, an eightieth 
part of the workers would be sufficient for the processes 
of distribution, that is tou say, for bringing the goods 
from the producers to the consumers, whereas, in our 
day, he states that it requires an eighth of the popula- 
tion, saving thus nine-tenths of the labor now required 
for making exchanges. Mr. Bellamy sums up very well 
in the same chapter certain wastes of the present sys- 
tem, which leaves industry to individual enterprise. He 
says these wastes are mainly four—namely, ** first the 
waste by mistaken undertakings; secoad, the waste 
from the competition and mutual hostility of those en- 
gaged in industry; third, the waste by periodical gluts 
and crises; fourth, the waste from idle capital and labor 
at all times.” 

Waste from mistaken undertakings is a point well 
taken by Mr. Bellamy, and if socialism is practicable, a 
large proportion of this waste could he avoided by its 
adoption. He instances as a fact that most of those who 
start in business fail, and that each failure represents 
waste of labor and capital, and that among thos? who 
finally succeed many fail two or three times before they 
succeed. He compares this waste to the operations of a 
shoemaker who should regularly spoil the leather of 
four or tive pairs of shoes before he succeeded in com- 
pleting one, and he says: *‘ This shoemaker, wasting 
leather and losing time, would stand about the same 
chance of getting rich as the men of the nineteerth cen- 
tury, with their system of competition.” A large parc 
of this waste would be avoided under socialism because, 
on the one hand, the chance element of which I have 
spoken, would disappear, and because, on the other, 
production on a large scale is in many respects a sim- 
pler and easier thing than production on a small scale, 
especially if production on a large scale eliminates com- 
petition. A good postal administration, for example, 
can tell with a tolerable degree of accuracy what it is 
doing in extending its operations. If the business is 
conducted at a loss for any length of time, it is because 
it is the public policy so to conduct it, as in the United 
States. . The risk in a business of this kind, however, is 
extremely small. But suppose the postal business to be 
a private, competitive business. How uncertain would 
it be whether a new man starting into the business 
would fail or succeed! 








Sine Arts. 
THE PARIS SPRING EXHIBITION. 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 


LN a quiet street, leading off the boulevard de la Madeleine, 
stands a gloomy, gray building; it is the celebrated Volney 
Club; tho there are, doubtiess, on its roll many ‘“‘ laymen,”’ 
still the majority of its members follow pursuits which 
jastify it in assuming the title ‘“‘ Literary and Artistic.” 
Once a year the portals are thrown open to those who are 
fortunate enough to receive a ticket (the Volney is too 
aristocratic to admit the general public, and profess a pro- 
found contempt for the G. P’s. francs—they don’t want a 
** paying concern ’’), and during a fortnight or three weeks 
le tout Paris goes to look at the pictures, the productions, 
of course, of the ciub members—no outsiders are invited to 
contribute. The Exhibition, which opens generally the end 
of January or beginning of February,is the first of the 
picture shows, which, for the next four months, will follow 
each other in quick succession, until the soul sickens at the 
sight of a canvas: itis also a sign that the worst of the 
wiater (and au iron-hearted winter we have had this year!) 
is over, as truly a herald of spring as the branches of golden 
mimosa and bunches of sweet smelling violets sold at overy 
street corner. No wonder it is popular with the Parisienne; 
it gives her a chance to wear enchantingly fresh demi- 
sciison toilettes and delicious little bonnets, which it is still 
too cold to display in the streets. 

Of all art exhibitions, public or private, the Volney, I 
think, is the most comfortable. The rooms are just the 
right size, too large to be stuffy, small enough not to be 
fatiguing, with red velvet chairs and lounges enough for 
every one to sit down. When one has made the tour of the 
rooms two or three times it is pleasant to sit in the vesti- 
bule and watch the comers and goers. Many a familiar 
face one sees among the crowd, belonging to some cele- 
brated man or woman; now it isthe clean shaven, comical 
looking Coqueiin, the actor, while close behind him comes 
Madame Dieulafoy, the Persian explorer, a tiny little 
woman in masculine costume: the short gray-haired man 
with the two tall girls is Carolus Daran with bis beautiful 
daughters. 

This year, as indeed generally, one is struck by the pum- 
ber of good portraits, and by the ease and freshness which 
characterize them; they always impress me as having been 
done for pleasure, as a mark of friendship, perbaps, from 
the painter to the sitter. Many of them are little more 
than studies, and in this fact, perhaps, lies much of their 
charm. Who has not admired spirited ebuwuche and 
lamented afterward over the tiresomely finished-off picture? 

Bonnat sends two portraits, one of a Mr. B.,the other of a 
Mr. C., of which Mr. B. is decidedly the best, perhaps be- 
cause his strong features were more in harmony with the 
artist’s rugged style. Francois Flameng, the clever Nor- 
man artist, sends a portait of Monsieur Constans, Minister 
of the Interior; of Jules Lefebvre two contributions, a por- 
trait and “ Lauretta.”’ I prefer the latter, and that too 
seemed to be the general opinion; it was very highly praised 
both by thecritics and the public; it isa delicate, pure and 





childlike face, the eyes full of a dreamy, poetic wistfulness; 
the background is the dull red he is se fond of. The ‘‘por- 
trait’ tho less pleasing is an excellent specimen of the 
highly finished style. There is a clever and very chic por- 
trait of Madame X.. by Louis Pomery, anda well-executed, 
interesting representation of the Franco-American Doctor, 
Brown Sequard, by a, to me, unknown painter, who signs 
himself Belzim de Serendat. There are but few Americans 
belonging to this Club. Among portraitists only Mr. 
Stephen Hills Parker whose “ Portrait of Mr. Heury P.” 
certainly shows great improvement on his Jast year’s work; 
bat, alas! there is room for more. The other Americans, 
Mr. Weeks and Mr. Bridgeman, are both Orientalists; one 
begins to wonder if they will ever leave the gorgeous East 
and show us something of the more interesting, if more 
somber West. There is something fatiguing, and to most 
people a little theatrical about the best of Eastern pic- 
tures; the gorgeous raiment is apt to suggest studio prop- 
erties; however, Mr. Weeks’s ‘“‘Rajahs’’ tho alittle monoto- 
nous are always marvelous examples of technical skill and 
intimate knowledge of Indian life; his ‘‘ Highness of 
Yodphou ”’ is no exception to the rule. 

Mr. Bridgeman shows us, in ‘‘The Morning Bath,” a 
most unmanageable horse being taken to water by an 
Arab, accompanied by two other horses of more tractable 
disposition. Asa study it is clever. There is movement 
in the water, and the misty blending of sea and sky line is 
admirable. 

Monsieur J. Twill sends two delicious landscapes, ‘* Even- 
ing in the Dunes,” and the ‘Lac d’ Amour de Bruges,” both 
full of that exquisite sentiment and those pearly tenes of 
which Monsieur Twill alone seems to possess the secret. 

Bouguereau’s head of a young girl is pleasing, and freer 
from that porcelain quality which to my mind spoils so 
much of this artist’s work. 

Louis Deschamp, departing from his usual deplorable 
young woman, sends what he calls *‘ A Savant,” a finely 
studied out head of a fine-looking old man. I hope this is 
the signal of a new departure for this most talented artist, 
and that he will forsake his maniacs and idiots and confine 
himself to the two subjects he has shown us he can treat 
so well—youth and age. It is hard to imagine that the 
same hand which painted the soft pink flush of the adora- 
ble ‘‘ Baby”’ in the Luxembourg could deal with the rough- 
hewn teatures and wrinkles of the old man of the Volney. 

**Morning,’’ by Charles Pittura, is fascinating to a de 
gree—one of those cool, gray pictures, full of mists and 
mystery. When the former have cleared away it will be 
hot; and the two cows who have come down to the water’s 
edge, and stand witb their feet in the shallow river, have 
done well to take their bath before the sun gets up and 
brings the flies out. ‘‘In the Forest,’’ by the same artist, 
is also attractive. 

Leon Breton sends two charming river pieces, both on 
the Seine and both in the neighborhood of Andressy. By 
the way, where are the studies we used to see from Gretz 
and its environs’ Has the *“school,’’ which once flourished 
there, gone to pieces? Broken up by the abuse of green 
tea, without six cups of which daily a man once told me 
it was impossible to staud up there, or is it true that all 
the Gretz artists have gone to America? 

** Moonlight Effects,’’ by Charles Yousset, is as clever as 
it is daring and ugly—a girl setting on the end of a jetty, 
with her legs dangling over the edge and her shadow play- 
ing strange freaks behind her. 

Henri Martin is, I suppose, one of the leaders of the 
new school of “ Tactists,’’ formerly known as impres- 
sionists, his ‘‘ Reverie”’ and ‘‘Spring—an Allegory,” are 
strange example of to what imagination may lead. 

The decorative panel by Francois Lafon, representing 
Venus and Cupid in a half light, 1s very beautiful; so is 
Louis Lemaire’s study, ‘‘A Basket of Roses.’’ The flow- 
ers, red and white, have evidently just been picked, and 
are are lying loosely in the basket on the grass. 

Among portraits I forgot to mention Hermer’s ‘*‘ Mons. 
G. H.,” which, like everything by this artist, is full of 
character, grace and delicate color. 

PAaRiS, FRANCE. e 


Science. 


Mvcs has been said in former years concerning the prob- 
lem of the soaring of birds. Animportant contribution to 
this subject by the late Mr. W. Froudein a letter to Sir 
William Thompson was read in January to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. Mr. Froude took the view that, 
when a bird soars or skims without moving its wings, an 
effective upward current of air must exist of which the bird 
takes advantage. In one case, in which a bird seemed to 
soar in a glassy calm, he found that it was reully soaring 
in the upward currents in the front of an advancing sea- 
breeze. He explained the skimming of albatrosses along the 
surface of the sea in a practical calm as due to the upward 
displacement of the air which necessarily occurs in the 
front of an advancing ocean-swell. He affirms that the birds 
actually do skim over this portion of the wave, and that 
they commence to flap whenever they pass away from it, 
or when the wave passes underneath them and leaves them 
behind. In the front of a wave, 500 feet in length and 10 
feet higb, advancing with a speed of 50 feet per second, the 
maximum speed of upward speed of the air is about 3 feet 
per second. Mr. Froude also dealt with the soaring of 
birds in a gale. He believed this to be due to the same cause 
as that which is effective in the carrying up of drops of 
spray to hights of 40 or 50 feet, so thickly as to resemble a 
dense shower of rain. Vortices are produced in the air 
over the surface, and the ascending currents in these 
vortices move more quickly than the descending currents 
move. Of course, the ascending portion has proportion- 
ately less cross-area; but, on the other hand, the resistance 
is proportional to the square of the speed, so that the up 
ward momentum which is communicated to a drop of 
water while crossing the ascending portion is greater 
than the downward momentum which is communicated 














to it while crossing the descending part. Mr. Froude be- 
lieved that this fact would explain the soaring of birds in 
agale. Sir William Thompson, however, thinks that this 
cause, tho sufficient probably to account for the raising of 
the water-drops, will only produce effects of the second 
order in the suspension of birds. He believes that Lord 
Ray leigh’s explanation—which does not seem to have oc- 
curred to Froude—that the bird takes advantage of the 
greater speed of the wind at higher levels, and its less 
speed at lower levels, is the true one. 


...-In a recent issue of the Philadelphia Academy’s 
“Proceedings,” is a paper on rhythmic growth in plants. 
Growth is not continuous, but is aseries of advances and 
rests, and some portions of plants rest longer than others, 
and again longer at one time than at another time, and 
many of the characteristics of plants are wholly dependent 
on the duration and force of the growth cycles. For iu- 
stance, some plants form lateral flower buds during the 
growth of the flower spike, which continue growth and 
development as the flower spike advances. There will 
then be immature buds at the top of the spike, while the 
lowermost buds on the spike advance to full blossoming. 
The hyacinth illustrates this class. Compound flowers, of 
which the aster family is an illustration, make buds which 
are partially developed and then rest till the terminal bud 
is reached, which then blossoms, and the others succes- 
sively downward follows. The author of the paper cited 
shows an intermediate class in the willows. The catkin 
is formed as in the second class noted. The lower florets 
in the catkin rest after being partially formed until the 
catkin has assumed its fuil length, but the new growth 
cycle is not from the top down or bottom up, but from the 
center of the catkin. 


....The carrying backward the earliest appearance of 
fish from the Upper to the Lower Silurian Age, is a matter 
ofa good deal of interest, aside from the merely paleontc- 
logical aspects of the subject. The fossils were discovered 
in 1888, by Mr. T. W. Stanton, near Caiion City, Colorado, 
about eighty miles south of Denver. Fresh material was 
collected last summer, associated with fossils of the age of 
the Trenton division of the Lower Silurian, to which Mr. 
C. D. Walcott referred them. As reported by Mr. J. F. 
James in the Scientific American, the remains are of the 
same type as the placoganoid fish from the Upper Silurian 
of Osel, Sweden. Two forms haye thus far been recog- 
nized. One is related to the sharks, and is represented by 
the outer covering of the notocord. The other is probably 
one of the Placoderms, a group of extinct ganoids, and is 
represeated by fragments of the scales. These earliest 
known vertebrates belong to the most generalized forms, 
and are the oldest tish remains in the world. The sharks 
and ganoids are stem, or ancestral forms, from which the 
higher classes of vertebrates are thought to have descended. 


--A living Albino frog found in Wiltshire, England, 
was recently exhibited at a meeting of the Linnean Society 
of London. Albinism is very rare among the batrachians 
and reptiles. . 








School and College. 


THE University Extension Plan, for the benefit of those 
who cannot take a regular course at college or in univer- 
sity, which was put upon a permanent basis in thiscountry 
only last year, is developing wonderfully. It has been in 
use in England twenty years or more. It is stated that 
during the past five months nearly 50,000 persons have 
taken the course of lectures in Philadelphia alone. Dr. 
William Pepper, of the University of Pennsylvania, is at 
the head of the American Society, and associated with him 
are the mest prominent educators of the country. Presi- 
dent Dwight, of Yale, has recently, says the Boston Adver- 
tiser, been introducing the subject in a lecture in a number 
of New England cities, and has aroused already much en- 
thusiasm in the subject. On the Advisory Board are such 
names as Professors Angell, of the University of Michigan: 
Boyesen, of Columbia; Northrop, of the University of 
Minnesota; Dr. Taylor, of Vassar; Miss Anna Ticknor, of 
Boston; and Dr. W. F. Warren, President of the Boston 
University. The Society proposes to continue, the coming 
year, the lectures and courses of study which have proved 
so successful this year, but to add certain new features 
which will carry the benefits of university extension to 
isolated students in all parts of the country. A monthly 
journal, University Extension, is to be published; the 
formation of local societies having control of the local cen- 
ters in their own States is to be encouraged, and the gen- 
eral scheme explained, and, if necessary, started wherever 
the movement is likely to meet with favor. A home-study 
system will be inaugurated for solitary students, or those 
too far distant from any center to share inthe work. These 
additional methods of instraction will be by courses of 
universty instruction prepared by experienced teachers, 
printed and circulated. With these will be a selected list 
of the latest and best text-books and books of reference. 
These will serve as guides to study. To those students 
who desire them printed lectures on specific subjects will 
be regularly mailed. Accompanying these will be a series 
of questions, and it will be insisted on that regular corre- 
spondence shail be carried on between the teacher and 
student. Examination papers and theses will be required 
of those taking the course as in the university itself. 
Courses have already been arranged as follows: General 
history and literature, English history and literature, 
American history and government, political and economic 
science, psychology, and ethics, mathematics, the natural 
sciences, physiology and the history of philosophy. Other 
courses arein preparation, and will be announced when 
completed. Foreign languages, law and biblical subjects 
will be added first, and kindred studies will follow. 


.... The Legislature of Delaware has passed unanimously 
a Free School bill. This measure not only provides for 
free books for all the schools of the State, but it places the 
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colored schools of the State on an equal plane with the 
white schools. The same superintendents are to have juris- 
diction over the colored as well as the white schools. This 
is a new departure, as heretofore county and State superin- 
tendents have only been appointed for the white schools. 
The State appropriation to colored schools is also increased 
by the bill from $6,000 to $10,000 annually, and the colored 
children are to have free books, and their teachers are to 
be paid by the county treasurer. The bill appoints, in ad- 
dition to the county superintendents, a State superintend- 
ent with a salary of $1,500 per annum. 


...-Ground has been broken for the new one-hundred and 
twenty five thousand dollar dormitory at Yale University, 
nearly midway between Osborn Hall and Lawrence Dormi- 
tory and fronting on College Street. The building will be 
135 by 40 feet in dimensions, and four stories high. It will 
be constructed of rock-faced red Longmeadow stone similar 
to that of the Keat Laboratory. The inside of the walls will 
be brick lined, and the interior stairways will be of buff- 
colored brick. The gable roof will have dormer windows. 
This dormitory is expected to be the most imposing at 
Yale, and will be unlike any of the other buildings. The 
construction of the building will occupy more than a year. 
[t is expected that the donor’s name will be made public at 
Commencement next year. 


.-..Pres. Ethelbert D. Warfield, of Miami University, has 
been elected President of Lafayette College. It will be re- 
membered that Miami University was resuscitated a few 
years ago, after having been closed for twenty five years to 
allow its funds to accumulate. Mr. Warfield is a young 
man, alayman, of Kentucky origin, and of fine ability, and 
is a brother of Prof. B. B. Warfieid, the successor of the 
two Hodges in the chair of theology in Princeton S.mi- 
nary. 


..-.The numerous friends of Prof. W.G. Sumner and 
Yale will regret to hear that he is to retire temporarily at 
the close of the year, and will seek rest and recuperation 
in Europe. If his health becomes gi od again he wi!l resume 
his labors. Professor Hadley, with Mr. H. W. Farnam 
and Mr. J. C. Schwab, will take his classes. 


....Buchanan Winthrop, whose name has been proposed 
as a candidate for the office of Fellow of Yale University, 
is a candidate for the unexpired term of the late Thomas 
C. Sloane, and not for the full term of the successor to the 
Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, who will probably be renominated. 


..--David Starr Jordan, President of the Indiana State 
University, chosen by Senator Leland Stanford to become 
the executive head of his new university at Palo Alto in 
California, has accepted the position, which carries with 
it, we believe, a salary of $10,000 a year. 


..-.President Smith, of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 
announces that on March 23d Henry Keney and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Keney of that city gave to the college $25,000. 








Personalities. 





‘AN interesting anecdote is going the rounds of the 
‘French papers in regard to the late Baron Haussmann and 
the Emperor Napoleon III. In the early ’fifties Hauss- 
mann was prefect of Bordeaux. Napoleon, at that time 
President of the Republic, visited Bordeaux in the course 
of a journey. Thousands of people from the country filled 
the streets of the city to welcome him. At the side of 
Haussmann, a man of magnificent presence and imperial 
bearing, sat the Prince-President. As they drove through 
the principal street of the city the populace mistook 
Haussmann for the President and directed their marks of 
.affection toward him alone. The situation was unpleasant 
‘for the prefect, as Napoleon noticed the mistake and be- 
came sullen. ‘‘See, Royal Highness,’ cried Haussmann, 
**s0 are the people; they have again taken the drum-major 
‘for the little corpera!!’’ The remark was fortunate. Noth- 
\ing flattered Napoleon III so much as to compare him with 
‘his greatuncle. Haussmann became from that moment 
‘one of hisfavorites. He owed his wealth and position to 
‘that fortunate comparison. 


....The colleagues of Dr. Windthorst, the gifted and 
‘versatile leader of the Center or Catholic Party in the 
German Parliament, have a good joke on him. The “ Lit- 
tle Excellency of Meppew,”’ as he is sarcastically called, 
has actually been enrolled in the Chinese Pantheon and is 
worshiped as a Chinese God. Pastor, Emil Liiring, a 
German missionary in Amoy, China, in company with 
the Eaglish missionary Dr. West, recently visited a rocky 
island, dedicated to the Seven Genii and used as a deposi- 
tory forthe dead. It lies opposite Amoy. There among a 
whole array of small Chinese idols, Pastor Liiring discov- 
ered also a broken statuet of Dr. Windthorst. It isa fig. 
ure in evening dress, the right hand under the coat on the 
chest, but with both legs broken off. There it stands in 
the midst of Buddha like statuets receiving the adoration 
of the faithful. By what cbain of fortunes or misfortunes 
this broken statuet found its way to the sacred shrine of 
the Seven Genii at Amoy, no man can tell. 


...»The grandest rosary in New York is owned by Mrs. 
Eugene Kelly. It came from Rome. Each bead is cut 
round out of cameo, and in each is engraved the portrait 
ofa Pope of Rome. The skillful carving oneach bead was 
done by renowned Italian artists. Mrs. Kelly is a niece of 
Cardinal McCloskey, and she was presented with this val 
uable rosary by the Pope as a reward for her many 
charitable gifts to the Church and Catholic char- 


ities. Mme. de Barrios, the widow of the late President of 
Guatemala, who is said to own the finest diamonds of any 
woman in America, carries to St. Patrick’s Cathedral a 
curious rosary composed of beads of bloodstone set with 
diamonds. These are the national fancy in her country. 


....** Jerome K. Jerome” is said to be a nom de plume. 


Music. 


BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 





A SEASON wherein music is as active and, in all its 

species, so generally represented as in this city cannot be 

thought unkinodly if it produces only one very particular 

disappointment. To the concert appearance of Mr. Arthur 

Friedheim, mude for the first time in America, on Tuesday 

evening of last week—an event coming on short notice, tho 

needing none longer in viewof his foreign reputation— 

must be attached disappointment as its chief distinction. 

The début was a failure. It was, too, aremarkable failure, 

all things considered. The audience in the Metropolitan 

was large and exceedingly cordial —evidently keyed up to 

enjoy keenly a treat. Mr. Friedheim’s program was ap- 

parently one well selected to illustrate his individuality— 

Beethovea’s E flat Concerto, certain of Chopin’s Preludes 

and Etudes, and Liszt’s Second Concerto. Mr. Theodore 

Thomas and his orchestra assisted. But the general result 

of the pianist’s début wasa fraction of what was to be ex- 

pected. Playing in a bad auditorium for a pianoforte ar- 

tist, nervous to a degree that wasalmost painful to mark, 

perhaps additionally disturbed by very unsteady orchestral 

support in the concerti, Mr. Friedheim’s work reminded 

one of the school primer sentence: ‘‘ There came to a game 

a lame, tame crane and you must not blame if I exclaim 

‘Shame!’”’ Beethoven’s concerto was given in a most 
commonplace and uneven style; in its reading dull and in 

its execution inaccurate. The Chopin music was colorless 
work first and last—allowing duly for the escape of Chopin’s 
refined beauty or of the beauty of a performance of such 
Chopin pieces in the great Metropolitan. The Liszt concerto, 
supposed to bea cheval de battaille with Mr. Friedheim, was 
played with neither especial brilliancy nor depth of what 
room for sentiment exists in it, and the pianist for the 
third time quite failed to impress his individuality on his 
audience (who certainly gave him every encouragement) 
in a performanceand an interpretation of a favorite Liszt 
work in no wise noteworthy, made a considerable number 
of technical slips—and, in a word, set people to musing on 
how far they could or could not discern anything that they 
had come out to the concert for to hear. Altogether theless 
said of this concert the better. It will be well to reserve 
further consideration of Mr. Friedheim until his recitals, 
the first of which occurs this week. They only can author- 
itatively establish what relationship such a concert as this 
first one of Tuesday possesses to the player’sindividuality. 
It is to be hoped—and indeed anticipated—that he will pre 

sent himself on a different level, as a musician and virtu- 
oso; or New York, and that musical public in it so keenly 
educated in the best pianism, has to say to itself once 
more that Europe cannot always vindicate its artistic en- 
thusiasms, and that European artists must come here with 
their laurels greener on them than many seem to think 
worth while, if New York is to deem such candidates for 
its favor worthy of new tributes. ‘ 

Mr. Franz Rummel’s two pianoforte recitals were largely 
attended on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, They put 
the beautiful Recital Hall ‘the smaller of the two auditori- 
ums included in the great scheme of public conveniences 
included in the new Music Hall’s scope) to its first public 
use. The appearance of the room, with its pure outlines 
and chaste and simple gold decorations is eminently at- 
tractive and restful; and the acoustics appear to leave no 
loophole for criticism. Mr. Rummel, whois a remarkably 
satisfactory ‘‘all round’’ interpreter, with a considerable 
deduction from that praise when he falls into his old weak- 
nesses of banging and pounding, or of blurring his work 
with a misused pedal, presented two programs at these 
recitals of much variety and interest, to wit, for Weanes- 
day music by Couperin, Rameau, Beethoven, Chopin, and 
so on to Liszt and Brahms. 

On Saturday afternoon’s program attention may be 
called to the performance of one of the infrequently given 
sonatas of von Weber’s four, which in this case received an 
interesting interpretation from Mr. Rummel. 

Other incidents marking the passing of the week were 
plenty. The annual concert of the Gaelic Society occurred 
at the Lenox Lyceum on Tuesday evening, before a very 
large audience; and much interesting Irish music, instru- 
mental and vocal, was heard with enthusiasm, prefaced 
by addresses of an appropriate nature; the artists taking 
part being Miss Inez Carusi, harpist; Miss Alice Mac- 
Pherson, contralto; Miss Carrie Hun-King, soprano; Mr. 
William J, Lavin, tenor; Mr. William Ludwig, bass; Mr. 
Victor Herbert, ’cellist, and Mr. T. F. Kerrigan, piper. 
Such entertainments besides their immediate function, 
do their part in informing the student of folk-music. On 
thesame evening, as advertised, occurred the auction of 
the boxes for the coming Music Festival in May, when 
the new Music Hall is to be dedicated. The sale was well 
attended and eminently successful, all the boxes being 
sold. The subscription ticket sale is now in progress, at 
Recital Hall, where rehearsals for the concerts of the 
Festival progress under Mr. Damrosch. Mr. Vladimir de 
Pachmann’s enjoyable (and last) Chopin recital ended the 
week, 

For the current one the program is more generous— 
almost lavish. The Schubert Club, under C. Mortimer 
Wiske, gives its last concert on Monday evening. On 
Tuesday Arthur Friedheim’s first pianoforte recital oc- 
curs at Recital Hall, and Xaver Scharwenka gives a like 
concert, chiefly of his own works, at Behr Brothers’ hall, 
on Fifth Avenue. On Thursday evening the benefit per- 
formance tendered Director Edmund C. Stanton will crowd 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and bring forward once 
more the German company of this season 1n a series of acts 
from various operas. Ono Friday comes the rehearsal for 
the last Philharmonic Society’s concert of this year; and 
the last concert of the Society that Mr. Theodore Thomas 


will direct, owing to his removal to Chicag 


0, occurs on 
Saturdey night. iss Adele aus der One is the soloist, 


and the program is the following: 





T of the successful young dramatist and 
po is J, W. Arrowsmith, and his home is in Bristol, 


Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Str CHARLEs TUPPER, Canadian Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries; the Hon. George E. Foster, Minister of 
Finance; and the Hon. John S. D. Thompson, Minister of 
Justice, arrived at Washington for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the propositions embodied in the letter from Lord 
Stanley, the Governor General of Canada to Lord Knuts- 
ford, the Imperial Secretary for the Colonies. The propo- 
sitions were as follows: 


First—The renewal of the reciprocity treaty of 1854, with such 
modification as will suit the altered circumstances of both 
countries, 

Second—The reconsideration of the treaty of 1868 with respect 
to the Atlantic fisheries, with the aid of sécuring free admission 
into the United States markets of Canadian fishery products in 
return for facilities to be granted the United states fishermen 
to buy bait and supplies, and to tranship cargoes in Canada, all 
such privileges to be mutual. 

Third—Protection of mackerel and other fisheries of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and inland waters also. : 
Fourth—The relaxation of the seaboard inland coasting laws 
of the two countries. 

Fifth—Mutual salvage and saving of wrecked vessels. 
Sizth—An arrangement for settling the boundary between 
Canada and this country. 





..--In the mills of Fall River the system of paying cer- 
tain of the help by the hour instead of by the day was in- 
augurated. This is the result of the movement to reduce 
tbe numberof working houts per week and which bids fair 
to be successful in the Legislature. A person who works 
seven hours on Saturday will receive seven hours’ pay; if 
he works ten hours on other days he will receive pay there- 
for at an hourly rate. 


....Striking coke workmen attacked the Morewood 
works of the H. C. Frick Company, in the Connellsville 
region; they were fired upon by deputy-sheriffs and eleven 
of the assailants were killed and over forty wounded. 


-... There was a conference of Senators and Assembly- 
men of both political parties on ‘the taxation bills before 
the New York Legislature; the Senate and Assembly 
passed the Rainey Bridge bill. 


..--Much damage was done to shipping along the New 
England coast by the storm, and telegraph and telephone 
wiresin the interior suffered greatly. 


....The first heading in the great Niagara Falls tunnel 
was driven on April 4th. Others are expected to be driven 
within a fortnight. 


....The Arkansas Legislature adjourned without mak- 
ing an appropriation for the World’s Fair. 


..-.-The Connecticut House of Representatives adjourned 
to November. 


....The “ Antigone’’ of Sophocles was given by women at 
New Haven. 


....Governor Boyd of Nebraska vetoed the Maximum 
Rate bill. 


....-The election for State officers took place in Rhode 
Island. 


.... The Maine Legislature adjourned sine die on April 
3d. 


....A rigid temperance law was passed in Maine. 





FOREIGN. 


....Farther details concerning the capture of Fort Tha- 
bat, which is situated twelve miles from Manipur, the 
scene of the recent massacre of British troops by the na- 
tives, have been received. According to these later ad- 
vices the British force which carried the works by assault 
numbered only eighty Indian troops, under the command 
of Lieutenant Grant. The garrison of the fort was com- 
posed of 900 Manipuris, but the onslaught of the British 
force was so fierce that the Manipuris fled from their fort- 
ified position in wild disorder. Re-enforcements have been 
dispatched to the assistance of Lieutenant Grant, but it is 
feared that the Manipuris will return and attack the Brit- 
ish detachment in full force before the re-enforcements can 
reach the scene of the battle. 


....A disastrous explosion in a coal mine took place at 
Apedale, Staffordshire. Ten persons were killed outright 
and several others were severely injured. The cause of 
the disaster issupposed to have been the presence of fire- 
damp in the mine and the foolhardiness of one of the 
miners after the dangerous gas was first discovered. 


....-The Australian Colonies have formed a federation 
with the name The Commonwealth of Australia, with a 
government somewhat like that of the United States, and 
a Governor General to be appointed by the Crown. A 
resolution favoring the election of the Governor General 
was lest by a vote of 53 to 3. 


....A violent earthquake shock was felt on April 2d all 
along the north shore of the St. Lawrence, and extended 
far into the back-country parishes. 


....Prince Bismarck was seventy-six years old; thou- 
sands of visitors greeted him, and he received 3,000 con- 
gratulatory messages. 

....The majority of the McCarthyite candidate over the 
Parnellite candidate in the North Sligo election was 780, 


....-Threats have been made against the life of Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria and his mother. 


....I'he International Miners’ Congress has decided to 
organize a general strike on principle. 


..eeThe Chilean elections just held have resulted in a 
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complete triumph for the Liberals, 
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, DR. SAMUEL T. SPRAR. 

Dr. SPEAR, for twenty years one of the editors of 
THE INDEPENDENT, died on Tuesday of last week ia the 
eigntieth year of his age. Our own loss by this bereave- 
ment we cannot express. Wecan only give a brief ac- 
count of his career and his services to THE INDEPENDENT 
and to the world. 

Samuel Thayer Spear, M.D., D.D., LL.D., was born 
in Ballston Spa, N. Y., March 4th, 1812. He did not 
pursue a college literary course, but studied medicine 
and was graduated in 1833, at the College of Physicians 
aod Surgeons, in this city, and began practice. But his 
tastes and his growing interest in religious work drew 
him from the profession of medicine, and he took a 
course-of theological study at Troy, N. Y., with Dr. N. 
8. S. Beman, toe famous New School Presbyterian divine 
and teacher of the day. He was an eager student of 
theology, and adopted enthusiastically the views of his 
teacher, and was deeply interested in the discussion 
which,two years after bis ordination in 1835, issued in the 
division of the Presbyterian Church. Ia 1836 he became 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Courch of Lansing 
burg, N. Y., where he remained until, in 1843, he was 
called to the pastorate of the South Presbyterian Church 
in Brooklyn. That position he held for twenty-eight 
years, at the end of which period he resigned his charge 
to take an editorial position on THE INDEPENDENT. To 
this work be devoted the remainder of his life during 
the twenty years from January, 1871, until death, last 
week, ended his earthly labors, 

Dr. Spear traced the beginning of his religious life 
to an inexplicable impulse that came to him while a boy, 
on his way home from a funeral. It was to him as 
sudden as the conversion of Paul. When the great re- 
vival wave passed over the country just as he was enter- 
ing on a physician’s life, he resolved that’ he must 
preach the Gospel. He was thenalready married, and a 
new period of student life seemed impracticable. But 
his wife was not the woman to stand in his way. She 
accepted the additional labor and self-sacrifice involved, 
and which bore heaviest on her, and her wifely devo- 
tion then and through all her life be never wearied in 
praising. On it he leaned until her death left him to 
lean only on the Divine Arm. 





thought and lifeof the country. It was atime of tran- 

sition. Dr. Lyman Beecher and Albert Barnes were the 

exponents of the New School doctrines, which had been 

born out of a revival impulse such as, in calling on men 

everywhere to repent, emphasized the freedom of the 

human will. It was characteristic of the religious 

side of these conflicts, as against the theological, that 

the paper then started to be the organ of the New 

School, was called The Evangelist. Dr. Spear wasa 

worker in revivals. But he was, more markedly, a teacb- 

er of sound doctrine. He had that logical mind and 

that love of reason, which afterward led him into the 

study of great constitutional and economic questions, 

and which it became evident would have won him na- 

tional fame if he had become a lawyer. Of his early 

ministry Dr. Cuyler speaks in another column. He at- 
tracted the attention of thinking scholarly men, as a 
preacher of reasoned truth rather than of fervid passion. 

He was a successful pastor, and saw a feeble church 
grow into real strength, and out of it wasformed a 
second church. It indicates his type of mind, as a re- 
ligious teacher, that during many years he chose to 
conduct aclass in Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy,” a book which 
he geatly admired and almost committed to memory. He 
was relied upon as counselor in ecclesiastical matters, 
and had an interest notin the politics of the Church, 
but only in its sound teaching and practice. Dr, Cuy- 
ler mentions that, on account of his incisive, clear style 
of discussion in the General Assembly he used to be 
called ‘‘ the Spear of I[thuriel.” Certainly no weapon 
had more magic power than his to expose an error of 
thought or a fraud in life. We recall a single in. 
stance which we mention because it also recalls the 
name of his admired friend Dr. Crosby. It was at the 
Re-union Assembly of 1870 that the Committee had 
brought in a report providing that the Assembly should 
organize the synods and presbyteries. Dr. Spear went 
to the Chairman and told him he should oppose the 
organization of the presbyteries by the Assembly. The 
Chairman replied: ‘‘Then you will be overwhelmingly 
beaten.” “It is not the first time,” was the reply; 
‘*andI shall try it.” The next day he offered an amend- 
ment making it the duty of the synods to organize the 
presbyteries, and supported it with a speech which 
seemed to carry the conviction of the members. As 
soon as he sat down Dr. Crosby, whom Dr. Spear had 
never met before, rose and spoke strongly on the same 
side, It was of no use to speak against these two men, 
and the amendment was carried almost unanimously. 

On one occasion, late in life, Dr. Spear took a very 
prominent part in ecclesiastical matters. Dr. Talmage 
was presented for trial before the Brooklyn Presbytery 
on charges affecting his truthfulness, and it seemed cer- 
tain that the case would go against him. Dr. Spear had 
almost no acquaintance with Dr. Talmage; but as he 
happened to pay some attention to the subject he 
became convinced that Dr. Talmage was innocent; and 
out of the promptings of a generous heart, he devoted 
months of exhausting labor to the case, and, as the 
world knows, succeeded simply by his immense energy 
and determination and wonderful skill, in securing his 
client’s acquittal before both presbytery and synod. 

The War of the Rebellion stirred all Dr, Spear’s na- 
ture, and he was not slow to preach the righteous poli- 
tics of patriotism from his pulpit. His was one of the 
most outspoken and influential pulpits of The City of 
Churches, Later the question of the Re-union of divided 
Presbyterianism found in him an earnest and influential 
advocate. ‘ 

Dr. Spear was so pre-eminently a man of the pen that 
one would expect to hear him preach written sermons. 
Such was not his custom. He always wrote out his 
sermons carefully, but never carried a scrap of manu- 
script into the pulpit. We once asked him if he ever 
got confused or lost one of the heads of his discourse. 
He said he never did; he had his points carefully com- 
mitted to memory, and arranged on his fingers, and 
when he touched the finger the thought assigned to it 
came to him; but it was the thought, not the rhetoric, 
that he chiefly elaborated. Noman of his denomination 
was more honored in the Brooklyn pulpit, and it was an 
affecting meeting of the Presbytery at which, a few 
years ago, he bade them farewell, and gave them the 
simple story of his faith in the truth of God. 

When Dr. Spear first came upon the staff of THE 
INDEPENDENT it was engaged that his duties should be 
to write the political editorials, also discussions for the 
Financial department, and provide frequent articles 
with his name for the correspondence columns, These 
duties he performed in no perfunctory manner, but 
with the earnestness of profound conviction. He was 
too well grounded in economic principles to be a bit 
swerved by the Free Silver craze, and every proposition 
to debase the currency found only denunciation from 
him. Editorially, all questions touching on Constitu- 
tional law he spoke upon with authority, for no man, 
on or off the Bench, had a more thorough knowledge of 
the Constitution and its interpretation. His associates 
had scarcely less confidence in his decision on Constitu- 
tional law than they had in the Supreme Court; and 
when he declared that a decision was wrong, as in the 
case of the Civil Rights law, at last the Supreme Court 
reversed its own decision. He wasa firm believer in 





Dr. Spear’searly ministry was pervaded with the best 
nfluences of that turning period in the religious 


labor of love to support them, altho, when the occasion 
seemed to him to warrant, he did not hesitate to speak 
strongly aga‘nst the platform or the policy of that 
party, in its relation to the Chinese, and on many 
other occasions: for, tho a partisan, yet when his perty 
‘* wandered from the right,” he was ready to *‘ fold up 
her, banner and avert his sight.” On our first pages he 
put the elaborate product of his studies, and his pub- 
lished volumes, except the earliest one, were first pub- 
lished in separate articles. Here he developed his his- 
tory of the Law of Extradition, out of which he made a 
volume which is the chief legal authority on this sub- 
ject. Here, also, appeared -his account of the Federal 
Judiciary; and, of even more interest to the Jay mind, 
his thorough discussion of the relation of Religion to 
the State. This volume is the b>st exponent of the doc- 
trine, which was earnestly his and ours, that Church 
and State should be absolutely separated, that Church 
property should be taxed, and that the Bible should not 
be required to be read in the public schools. 

As Dr. Spear advanced in years, and especially after 
the death of his wife, his son and his daughter, which 
occurred so near together, leaving him solitary and 
childless, his thoughts turned more and more to religious 
themes, and it became more difficult for him to give his 
study so predominantly to secular subjects. The charge 
of the political utterances of THE INDEPENDENT he re- 
signed in 1887. Before this time he had begun a very care- 
ful study of the New Testament. As he described, at our 
request, his method of study in our issue of December 
25th, 1890, we do not need to give it in detail, except 
so far as to say that he devoted fixed hours to the work, 
making the Greek Testament his basis, using Meyer 
and a few other commentaries, and simply seeking 
the teaching of the text. He thus committed to 
memory nearly all the New Testament, had clearly in 
mind the argument of every book, and could repeat tho 
order of events in the life of Christ, showing the differ- 
ence in the treatment of the story by the four Evangelists. 
He often lamented that he had not begun this minute 
historical study earlier, and urged ministers especiallv 
to make it their first duty. To him the Bible was final. 
He had no time, and no desire, to go into the questions 
that lay back of the text or its authorship. Just asa it 
was, and as Christ and his Apostles vouched for it, he 
accepted it, and wished no more. As he often said, the 
Bible was to him just what the Conetitution of the 
United States is to the Judges on the Supreme Bench; 
all he had to do was to interpret it, and never to ask 
what was its authority. Asit stood it was final. Ac- 
cordingly, the study of Biblical Tkeology was, to him, 
the chief of all studies; but the pursuit of any higher 
criticism, or questions of the bearing of science on the 
Bible, were not for him; they were already settled by the 
authority of our Lord. He had not time to culti- 
vate doubts, The text as given to us, the inerrant 
product of the Holy Ghost speaking through human 
voices, he took reverently, and loved to learn what it 
taught. Out of it he did not elaborate any minute 
theology. He often said that during his younger ministry 
he had a clear theory of what the reason was why Cbrist 
must die for men, but now he only knew that he did die 
for man, but had no theory, substitutional or govern- 
mental, for the Atonement. To take another example, 
he had a contempt for the hair splitting which assumed 
to decide that the Holy Spirit ‘‘ proceeds” from the 
Father or the Son, or from both. And he often com- 
plained of current theology that it neglects almost utter- 
ly to treat of topics which have large proportion in the 
teachings of the New Testament. What he found in 
his studies he gave to our readers in series of articles, 
very carefully studied and pervaded with a most spirit- 
ual feeling. A part of these were collected in his ‘‘Bible 
Heaven,” and others will probably be similarly published, 
devoted to the Bible Christ. 

When Dr. Spear began his labors for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT it was understood that he was to do all his work at 
his own home. But every Saturday morning, at eleven 
o’clock, he came to the office and spent two hours 
in conference with the editors. During the later 
years of his life, after his sore bereavement, and 
when he had become almost a recluse at home, this visit 
became the chief pleasant event of the week, and it was 
only some unusual cause that prevented his coming 
over from Brooklyn in his closed carriage and climbing 
the two long flights of stairs to the office. Here he 
greeted us with a Christian salutation, came into the 
room of the Superintending Editor and read over any- 
thing he had written that needed consultation. If any 
other editor had treated the same subject, no one could 
be so ready to yield; and if his view was not approved 
even where he had control, he was always willing to 
meet his associates more than half way, where bo sacri- 
fice of principle was involved, and felt no soreness about 
withdrawing anything he had written. The generosity 
of the elder man to his younger associates was 
very beautiful. This official business over, he turned 
his conversation to religious themes. Perhaps he 
wished to read over one of his coming signed art'- 
cles, and get criticisms of its argument or Scripture 
exegesis. To any suggestions he was singularly open- 
minded, and was quick to acknowledge and take ad- 
vantage of them. If a difference of view arose, be was 
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rous in his debate, and always ended by recognizing 
Christian faith even where the divergences were con- 
siderable from his views. Often he would say: ‘‘ Take 
down your Greek Testament and turn to” such an such 
a passage, and then he would ask Socratic questions, 
and develop his own view; and very often he would 
repeat a long passage, like the opening verses of Peter’s 
First Epistie or of John’s Gospel,or Jobn’s First Epistle, 
dwelling on the order of thought, and delighted and 
satisfied with the fullness of its assurance in God, 
Or he would in the most dramatic way tell the 
story of one of Christ’s miracies acting, over the scene, 
say, of Christ healing the man with the withered hand; 
and we shall not soon forget the intensity with which, 
after rising, as Christ did, and looking around in anger, 
he raised his hand and pointing with a gesture of com- 
mand, he called out, ‘Stand forth.” For it was true of 
Dr. Spear that he lived in the life of Christ; to him 
Christ, as he often said, was as real a being as his wife 
or children, who had also gone before him; he knew 
Christ, his person, his history, his language, his 
thoughts, as he did those of his nearest friend. ‘‘ Do 
you know the language of Canaan?” he once asked, ab- 
ruptly. That was the language he best knew and loved 
most touse, So his interviews were more than anything 
else religious conferences in which he was the chief 
speaker and father and guide, ‘‘ We have had many 
delightfnl meetings here,” he would say; and in his last 
interview, three days before his death, after the greet- 
ing and his frequent reference te his age, he said: ‘I 
am as well prepared now to go as I ever shall be”; and 
when the interview closed, after a familiar benediction 
given and returned, he said: ‘‘ We have had a very 
happy time together to-day.” He was then in his usual 
health, and it was a surprise, but no painful shock, when 
the word came on Tuesday morning that he had died 
with scarce a moment’s warning, and without pain. 
The first number of THE INDEPENDENT, issued Decem- 
ber 7th, 1848, contained an article by him on ‘“ God’s 
Design inthe Family,” and this present issue also con- 
tains what he last wrote for its editorial pages, 

Next to his religious faith and the qualities of his 
heart which endeared him to his friends, his versatility 
was what most surprised them. We have said that he 
began as a physician; he then studied theology with 
great assiduity, and after entering his sixtieth year he 
devoted himself most diligently to the study of eco- 
nomic, legal and constitutional questions. Many who 
knew him only as the author of law books and of dis- 
cussions in The Albany Law Journal, were astonished 
to learn that their author was a doctor of divinity. 1t 
was often said that he would have gained great distinc- 
tion on the bench. 

He was a man of logic, of argument, of fact; but 
none the less a man of feeling. Indeed, he felt in- 
tensely. He had a frank pleasure in his successes and 
honors, tho with no conceit; but the bereavements that 
left him wifeless and childless he felt with an unspeaka- 
ble intensity which would have been almost unendurable 
if he had not turned his face toward the Bible Heaven. 
There was something exquisite in the delight he had in 
his contemplation of his eternal life, and his worship of 
the Master whose word occupied his night thoughts. 
God’s word and God’s way, in his justice as well as his 
mercy, were bis joy, and there he trusted with ab- 
solute faith. With the satisfaction of his faith he was 
not willing to mix up any doubts. They were not to be 
entertained, much less courted. So his joy and faith 
were a matter of will as well as of sound evidence. 

A preacher or an editor must be a prolific writer, but 
his work is generally of that evanescent character that 
perishes with the production, But Dr. Spear liked to 
devote his work to topics allowing. of discussion that 
would have a permanent value. He piblished the fol- 
lowing volumes: ‘“ Family Power,” 1846 ; ** Religion 
and State,” 1876 ; ‘‘ Constitutionality of the Legal Ten- 
der Acts,” revised edition, 1877; ‘‘ The Law of the Fed- 
eral Judiciary,” 1883; ‘‘ The Law of Extradition,” 1884; 
‘‘ The Bible Heaven,” 1886, Besides these he had planned 
to gather in a volume his articles on ‘‘ The Bible Carist” 
which have appeared in THE INDEPENDENT. He 
also published, during the Civil War, a large number of 
sermons on the Rebellion, and he contributed many ar- 
ticles to theological reviews and to The Albany Law 
Journal. He received the degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity from Union College, and that of Doctor of Laws 
from the University of New York. 

Dr. Spear was a very methodical, careful and prudent 
man. When he began his pastorate in Brooklyn with a 
very moderate salary, he and his wife agreed that under 
no circumstances would they expend their whole in- 
come. Accordingly a portion was always safely in- 
vested and allowed to accumulate. When he left the 
pastorate this had grown to so handsome a property 
that he might have lived the rest of his life without 
work, had he so chosen. His investments were careful, 
and he died a man of considerable wealth. He had 
always been generous in his benevolences, and much of 
his property will finally go to the Missionary Boards of 
the Presbyterian Church. After the death of his wife 
he lived with his only remaining son; and on his death 
he brought a widowed sister and her son to his home, 
so that he had their affectionate attention and that of 
his daughter-in-law during the last three or four years, 





Besides these his nearest relatives are two young grand- 


daughters. 

It is not easy to write these farewelllines. They can- 
not express the personal love and honor his associates 
felt for one whose intercourse with them was always so 
inspiring and affectionate. Many, many of our readers 
have written from chambers of sorrow to express their 
gratitude to him for his words of comfort. We shall 


always remember him.as ‘“‘such an one as Paul the 
aged,” 


THE CENTENARY OF OUR PATENT SYSTEM. 


AMONG the many centenaries we have celebrated—the 
Declaration of Independence, the adoption of the 
Constitution, the inauguration of our first President, 
and the establishment of the Supreme Court—that of the 
American Patent System may well hold an honorable 
place. Not only is our Patent System conceded to he 
the simplest and best in the world, but its history is 
emblazoned with the most brilliant inventions that have 
directed and stimulated the progress of Civilization. 
In any just estimate of the contributions of the United 
States to the common good of mankind, the beneficent 
effects of our inventions as encouraged and protected 
by our Patent System must have large consideration. 

Since our first and most signally succéssful invention 
—our Republican Constitution, upon which we have 
taken no patent-right, but made it free to all the world— 
there has been a revolution in the appliances of civiliza- 
tion; and motive-powers and machinery have changed 
all the problems of labor, manufacture, transportation 
and communication. How minutely and powerfully 
all this has affected human progressit would take many 
volumes to tell; but it is certainly most fitting that the 
end of acentury of unparalleled advancement should 
be celebrated with all the éclat and enthusiasm which 
will mark the elaborate ceremonies at Washington 
this week. 

The program covers three days, and includes ad- 
dresses and papers from eminent and competent men, 
receptions, the organization of a national association of 
inventors and manufacturers, and an excursion to 
Mount Vernon. The President will preside at the first 
meeting, and Senators Platt and Daniel, Mr. Justice 
Blatchford, of the United States Supreme Court, the 
Commissioner of Patents, Mr. Mitchell, the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, Carroll D. Wright, the Librarian of 
Congress, Mr. Spofford,and others are to speak or 
present papers. 

We count ourselves fortunate in having persuaded 
Messrs. Wright and Spofford to prepare for us specially 
the two articles which we print this week—the one giv- 
ing the origin and history of the American Patent 
System, the other showing what the progress of a cen- 
tury has been in Copyright. These papers have a high 
value. They give aclear and comprehensive view of 
the subject, and are by men whose names are a guar- 
anty of their thoroughness and accuracy. Mr. Spof- 
ford’s article will be welcomed by every author, par- 
ticularly in view of the recent International Copyright 
act, concerning which his utterances are very cautious. 
We have seen nowhere else so adequate a survey of the 
history of Copyright in this country, or a better state- 
ment of the reasons for the limitations imposed by the 
law. 

Comm ’‘ssioner Wright states that about 450,000 patents 
have been taken out since 1790 for inventions alone, to 
say nothing of patents for designs, labels and trade- 
marks, aggregating 55,617 more. According to Mr. 
Spofford more than 750,000 applications have been 
granted for Copyright protection under the Patent laws. 
These figures show remarkable fertility of invention and 
creation, mechanical and literary; for every mechanical 
patent issued since 1836 represents a new principle or a 
new application of an old principle. How many of these 
inventions have been of any practical utility it would 
be very interesting to know—probably only a compara- 
tively small fraction of them. 

Commissioner Wright calls attention to the issue of 
patents by the colonies of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, It may 
not be amiss for us to recall the interesting historical 
fact that three years before the first National Patent law 
was passed, the State of Maryland issued a patent to 
Oliver Evans, of Philadelphia, for a steam engine. This, 
says Professor Muller, of Freiburg University, in his 
‘“‘Principles of Physics and Meteorology” (first American 
edition, 1848), ‘‘ may be considered as the origin of all 
high-pressure engines now in use.” 

The burning the Patent Office in 1836, and the conse- 
quent destruction of the records and models has led to 
some important discoveries. For example, it came to 
light seme years ago that the typewriter, as we now 
bave it, 1s a re-invention. A patent for a ‘“ Typog- 
rapher” was issued to William A. Burt in 1829. A 
grandson of the patentee showed the original patent to 
Mr. Melville Church, a patent lawyer in Washington, 
several years ago. 

It is not generally known that the first breech-loading 
small arm in this country, was made as long ago as 1811, 
by John H. Hall, of Maine, who, in a letter in 1815, said 
when he invented the gun he was ‘ perfectly ignorant 
of any method whatever of loading guns at the breech. ’ 











These guns were placed in the hands of a company of 
riflemen in 1816, and were extensively used in the 
Seminole. War. And yet they had almost entirely 
passed out of knowledge, so that when Brig. Gen. 
Norton prepared his work on ‘“‘ American Breech-Load- 
ing Small Arms,” eighteen or twenty years ago, he 
omitted all mention of the Hall gun, patented in 1811, 
and only discovered its existence in time to insert an 
account of it just before putting his book to press. A 
number of these guns are known to be in the possession 
of various persons, 

We should be glad to give a list of the more important 
inventions which American genius hag given to man- 
kind; but we should hardly know where to begin or where 
to leave off, and we are sure our space would give 
out before the list was complete. What we have 
done in the application of electricity—the telegraph, the 
electric light, the telephone, the phonograph; in the ap- 
plication of steam; in the innumerable novelties and 
improvements in machinery; in the invention of sewing 
machines and type-writers and reapers; in the develop- 
ment of the printing press; in the multiplication of me- 
chanical and agricultural tools; in the perfection of the 
conveniences of railway travel and traffic; and in the 
advance in various manufactures and in other appli- 
ances of civilization, we may well recall with pride and 
satisfaction, as we enter upon the second hundred years 
of our Patent System. Whether we shall have greater 
achievements in the coming century than those of 
Evans, Fulton, Morse, Henry, Bigelow, Whitney, Howe, 
Edison, Bell, Hoe, Ericsson, McCormick, Colt and 
Remington were in the past, we dare not attempt to 
predict. Mankind seem to be living in a different era, 
in which the old order has no place. The age is one of 
restless energy, sharp competition, and a determined 
reaching out toward material perfection. It is hard to 
say what wonders such an age will not produce, 


Ss 


THE ITALIAN INCIDENT. 


WE were treated last week to an extraordinary diplo- 
matic incident which made a genuine sensation for a 
moment and gave a warlike attitude to our—press. The 
incident itself was indeed of grave character, promising 
to end most abruptly the diplomatic relations between 
our country and Italy. But happily, tho the Italian 
Minister, Baron Fava, has been recalled, and will 
shortly leave the country, there is no rupture. The 
Italian legation will remain in Washington, our Minis- 
ter will stay at Rome, and diplomatic intercourse 
will proceed as before. There is and has been no likeli- 
hood of war. 

The incident of course grew out of the massacre of 
the Italian prisoners who had been acquitted in New 
Orleans. The Italian Government being satisfied.that 
two or more of the victims were Italian citizens, de- 
manded of our Government a guaranty that the offenders 
should be punished and that an indemnity should be 
paid to the families of the murdered men. Our Govern- 
ment of course could give no such guaranty as to the 
punishment of the leaders of the mob, Under our Con- 
stitution the Federal Government has no power to direct 
the State courts what they shall do in such a case, 
nor to even bring it before the United States courts. 
In the absence of a law of Congress to that 
effect the United States courts bave no jurisdic- 
tion, even where the life or liberty of citi- 
zens of a foreign country is involved. All that our 
Government could do it did in the letter addressed by 
Mr. Blaine to the Governor of Louisiana. It could only 
urge upon the authorities of the State, in view of the 
fact that the acts committed involved our relations with 
a foreign country, that the peace should ke preserved, 
and that foreign citizens should be protected. The 
answer of Governor Nicholls was not such an answer as 
the country had a right to expect in the interests of hu- 
manity. When it was transmitted by Mr. Blaine to 
the Italian Minister at Washington, it is not strange, 
perhaps, that its cold and indifferent tone should have 
exasperated him; and under the direction of his Gov- 
ernment he renewed the demands most energetically ; 
and when Mr. Blaine declined to do what he had no 
power to do, the Italian Minister presented the order 
for his recall. It was a very hasty act from any point 
of view, and various explanations have been given of its 
precipitancy. Probably the friends of ex-Premier Crispi 
were in large degree responsible for it, and perhaps the 
Rudini Cabinet desired todo something that was sure 
tobe popular. There is no evidence that the act was dic- 
tated by apy stronger motive than a desire to 
present the most energetic protest possible. 

Mr. Blaine showed no disposition to deny the principle 
of indemnity. But he did very properly object to being 
hurried into positive declarations before the Attorney- 
General, through the United States District Attorney in 
New Orleans, had opportunity to make a thorough inves- 
tigation into the facts, which investigation was ordered 
at the earliest possible moment. Mr. Blaine also very 
properly informed the Italian Government that it was 
an unusual and unreasonable demand that the punish- 
ment of the offenders should be guarantied; that this 
could not be done under any conceivable circumstances; 
that under any system known to civilization offenders 
are entitled to a trial by jury,and that punishment must 
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depend upon a verdict of guilty pronounced by sucha 
jury after a fair and impartial trial, These representa- 
tions seem to have had their proper effect on the Italian 
Government, which now appears to be quite ready to 
moderate its demands, and there is every prospect that 
the relations of the two Goverments will soon flow on 
as smoothly as before. 

This incident and the powerlessness of the Federal 
Government to bring offenders against the life or person 
of citizens of a foreign government to trial in its own 
courts while at the same time it admits its moral obli- 
gation to give an indemnity in such cases, has brought 
upon us much critieism from European governments; 
and it certainly is an anomaly in our system of govern- 
ment. We cannot send a force to New Orleans to sub- 
due a mob who are destroying the lives of foreign citi- 
zens; but if the Government of which those citizens are 
subjects should send a fleet of warships to attack New 
Orleans and take vengeance in their own way, our Gov- 
ernment could send a fleet of warships to New Orleans to 
protect that city, and it would be its duty todoso, This 
is not the result of any weakness or inconsistency or 
omission in our Constitution; but it isdue to the failure 
of Congress to pass a law, which it clearly has the right 
to do, to give Federal courts jurisdiction in all such 
cases. It is to be hoped that the result of this New 
Orleans incident will be the passage of such a law. 

We are very much ashamed that such a horrible crime 
should have been committed in any part of our country. 
It makes no difference whether the victims were law- 
abiding citizens of their own country or were fugitive 
criminals, as they are alleged tohave been. That fact 
does not make it right to take their lives when a jury 
of our own countrymen had acquitted them of the par- 
ticular crime with which they were charged in this 
country. Nor dces it give us any ground for resenting 
the action of Italy in demanding reparation. It may, 
however, be taken into consideration when our Govern- 
ment comes to consider the amount of indemnity, if 
any, to he paid to the families of the victims. That in- 
demnity must be based in some degree upon the posi- 
tion of the men in life and the value of their services, 

Tbe conduct of our case by Secretary Blaine has been 
courteous, dignified, able and satisfactory in every re- 
spect, The press of all parties unite insaying this much, 
and there is universal confidence that he will bring us 
through this rather mortifying experience safely and 
honorably. 


OO 


PRESIDENT HARRISON AND HIS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


Mr. T. C. CRAWFORD, who contributes the very inter- 
esting article which we publish elsewhere, on President 
Harrigon, has had the very best opportunities for study- 


ing the personal character and official life of our Chief 


Magistrate. As a special correspondent of The Tribune, 
of this city, he was a frequent visitor at the White 
House, and also at the Department of State; and what 
he says concerning Mr. Blaine’s attitude toward the re- 
nomination of President Harrison may be taken as a 
well ascertained and acknowledged fact. General Har- 
rison will be renominated, and he will have no more 
loyal and ardent supporter than the brilliant and 
efficient Secretary of State. Mr. Blaine is not now in the 
line of succession, His chief is. He is not only en- 
titled to it by precedent, but he has fairly earned the 
right to it by a judicious, strong and efficient Adminis- 
tration. Besides, Mr. Blaine has a splendid field for his 
ambition where he is, and doubtless he would not care 
to incur the risks of another campaign, for these risks 
would probably be large, under any circumstances by 
which the nomination could come to him. 

We did not from the first have any doubt as to what 
the character of the Administration of General Harrison 
would be; and we freely expressed the opinion months 
ago that he would be the standard-bearer of his party 
again, in 1892, The logic of the situation, the feeling of 
the country, the weight of precedent and the proved 
fitness of the man ali point in that direction; and it is 
now, as Mr. Crawford says, generally recognized as a 
settled fact that the President will be nominated to suc- 
ceed himself, The attempts, malignantly partisan, to 
belittle him are silly, and will not for a moment obscure 
the high reputation he has won for ability, character 
and courage. The strength, wisdom and equipoise of 
the man appear in all his acts; and Senator Hoar voices 
the judgment of the most competent observers when he 
says of him: 

“With the possible exception of Garfield and Lincoln, 
President Harrison is the best equipped chief executive 
we have had in a half century. I mean the officer, for 
there is no question in speaking of the man.” 

We believe President Harrison will grow steadily in 
the esteem of the country during the remainder of bis 
term. The most trying period of his official life is over. 
Henceforth be will draw his party more closely around 
him; and when the time for the National Convention of 
the Republican Party approaches we do not believe that 
any other name will be seriously thought of as leader in 
the great contest at the pulls, The qualities which 
helped him to win in 1888 will, with a clean and satis- 
factory record of official life behind him, make him a 
much stronger candidate in 1892, 





THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 





THE action of the Federation Convention, now in ser- 
sion at Sydney, in creating the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, is one of enormous historical importance. It 
really inaugurates a new, great coutinental empire ruled 
by an English-speaking race, Altho the Associated 
Press has not thought the details of its Constitution of 
importance enough to cable to this country, we may 
gather from the meager details some facts. 

It is to be a Commonwealth, not a Dominion, like 
Canada. That means the assertion of independent self- 
government, with oniy the very slight fiction of subor- 
dination to Great Britain in the permission for the 
Crown to nominate a nominal Governor-General. The 
Constitution attempts to combine the merits of the forms 
of government of both the United States and Canada, 
avoiding their defects. While the Crown appoints the 
Governor-General, the Governors of the States are 
elected by their legislatures, as we elect our Senators. 
There will be a Federal Senate and House, based “losely 
on our own; but marriage, divorce and bankruptcy 
are controlled by the Congress and not the States. 
There are seven members of the Cabinet, who may sit 
in either House. It is peculiar that the Crown may 
veto a decision of the Supreme Court, as well as the 
acts of Parliament. Members of the Parliament will 
receive a salary of $2,500. The Lower House has a 
three years’, and the upper a six years’ term. 

Australia, settled nearly two hundred years after 
the American Continent, waited until it had a popu- 
lation almost identical with that which the Ameri- 
can colonies had in 1776, before it formed a union of its 
several colonies. The necessity was the same, The 
colonies have had separate government, responsible 
only to England. One has had protection, another free 
trade. So great were the rivalries that the ‘railroads of 
the three principal colonies are of three different gauges, 
and it has been proposed to surround each with a close 
wire fence, that each might exterminate its own rabbits. 
The rivalry between New South Wales and Victoria, for 
instance, has been extreme and mischievous. This 
could not last, especially as matters of foreign diploma- 
cy have arisen with which no one colony could cope 
alone. 

We suppose the adjacent colonies of Tasmania, New 
Zealand and Fiji with southern New Guinea, will all 
be included in the new Commonwealth, with a repre- 
sentative Congress to control general affairs, and all 
local matters left to the control of the Legislative As- 
semblies of the several Colonies or States. One of the 
first results of the Confederation will be a more active 
policy to control the neighboring islands where French 
or German aggression is feared. It is not unlikely that 
England will find herself obliged to break the tie 
which connects her with the Commonwealth to avoid 
complications that are likely to arise in New Hebrides or 
New Guinea or even as far off as Samoa and the Caro- 
line Islands. Witha strong, ambitious Commonwealth 
like Australia, overflowing all the neighborhood, the 
tenure of Spanish and French and even Dutch posses- 
sions may be seriously endangered. 

But we expect nothing but good from this new im- 
perial republic. It will unify theinterests of Australia, 
will promote population and trade, will fill up the wil- 
derness of the continent with people, and will create a 
strong Christian nation, of our own stock and faith, 
with which we shall be in the closest sympathy, and 
whose example will, we may well believe, control very 
considerably the future even of our Northern Canadian 
neighbors, 





- 


Editorial Votes. 


THE INDEPENDENT this week contains poems by Archi- 
bald Lampman, Danske Dandridge and Eleanor C. Don- 
nelly, and stories by Maria L. Pool and S, G. W. Benjamin. 
An unusually interesting and important article is by T. C. 
Crawford on President Harrison. This long article gives 
a better account of our President than we have ever seen 
elsewhere. The centennial of the Patent Office this week 
gives fitness toan article on the Origin and History of 
the American Patent System, by the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor; and an 
article on the Century of Copyright Progress in America, 
by Mr. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, is also one of great 
historical value. Dr. Cuyler describes Dr. Spear as a 
preacher; Walter Besant, the famous English novelist, 
gives us a striking article on the Science of Fiction; Prof. 
R. B. Richardson, of Darthmouth College, temporarily, 
of the American School at Athens, describes a journey from 
Athens to Eretria; Professor Ely discusses the asserted in- 
creased production of wealth under Socialism; and Agnes 
Farley Millar tells of the Paris Spring Exhibition. We 
give a large share of our editorial space to an obituary 
account of our honored associate, Dr. Spear. 








Mr. H. M. PURCHASE writes us from Philadelphia about 
the “ innovation” introduced by Dr. Rainsford, in asking a 
number of ministers not belonging to the Protestant Epis- 





copal Church to address his people during Lent. Mr. Pur- 
chase says: 


I had the honor of addressing a letter to the latter gentleman, 
under date of February 16th, asking for light respecting Non- 
conformists preaching in St. George’s Church, as it was in 
direct opposition to my early teaching as an English Church- 
man,'to which the Rev. Dr. replied: “ The ger.tlemen you refer 
to kindly consent to speak in my church,as laymen very fre- 
quently do at missionary and other meetings.” 

The question that suggests itself to my mind, and doubtless 
to many others, upon reading this, will be—Do the denomina- 
tional preachers who have officiated in St. George’s so regard 
themselves? 

Further, does Dr. Rainsford consider himself a layman by 
preaching in a sectarian place of worship? 


In answer to our friend we reply that there are no ‘* Non- 
conformists” in America, so that we are all equally ‘‘de- 
nominational,” or ‘‘ sectarian.’’ We presume that the pas- 
tor of St. George’s regards his friends as ministers of the 
Gospel as truly as himself. Dr. Rainsford and Dr. Gladden, 
who preached for him on Good Friday, do not question the 
validity, perhaps noteven the regularity, of each other’s 
orders, if it ever occurs to them to raise so small a ques- 
tion. 


WE recall the words with which Dr. Spear announced 
his resignation to his Church, that he might enter on 
editorial labor for THE INDEPENDENT. We copy his lan- 
guage as printed (twenty years ago) in our issue of January 
19th, 1871: 


“Now I come to the third and last view of the question I have 
taken, and that is as respects general] usefulness in the world. 
I say to you frankly that I do hot know of any position in this 
world [I would prefer to the one offered me _ I say farther, I 
know of no other position for which | would resign this and take 
that. The presidency of acollege would not call me away: there 
is not achurch in the land to whose call I would listen a mo- 
ment;a professership would not move me. The position offered to 
me is a position of power. If you consider the immense circula- 
tion of that paper; that every weekly issue speaks to nearly a 
hundred thousand subscribers; that it speaks to more thanseven 
thousand ministers; that, in all probability, half a million 
human beings every week read that paper—is there any other 
field of which I can think, or you can think, where a minister, 
or a man atall competent to the task, can live so fast, and so 
long in thought and power in so brief atime? I confess to you 
that I have trembled under the weight of the responsibility in- 
voked. I have asked myself, Has not the proprietor made 
a grand mistake? I have taken the counsel of personal friends 
and asked them trankly whether they thought I could fill this 
position. I have doubted it, but I have accepted it; and, with 
aco-operation with others, and having a distinct field of action 
which promises a harmony in the editorial corps, I have ac- 
cepted it, with the determination to devote the best powers Gcd 
has given me to the service.” 


His determination was faithfully carried out as all then 
and since associated with him can testify. 





THE State of Rhode Island was wrested from the Demo- 
crats last week, and restored to Republican control. The 
Republicans have carried both branches uf the Legislature, 
and will thus secure the entire State ticket, the election of 
Governor and other officers being thrown into that body. 
Rhode Island, in common with Connecticut and New 
Hampshire, requires a majority of all votes cast to elect. 
Of the Republican candidates two secured pluralities. So 
also did three Democratic candidates, including the candi- 
date for Governor. The Democratic plurality for Governor 
was over 1,200. Last year, Davis, whois a popular man, 
was elected, receiving a plurality of 4,419. The gain in his 
vote this year is 1,080; and the gain in the vote of Ladd, is 
3,068, showing that the Republican gain is nearly three 
times as great. This is very gratifying in the face of the 
fact that the campaign was waged against the McKinley 
Tariff by the Democrats. It is an indication that a re-ac- 
tion has set in, and that the sober sense of thinking men 
will notsupport the Democratic position. The Republican 
victory was helped by the bad policy of the Democratic 
Legislature, just as the Democratic victory last year was 
helped by the bad policy of the Republican Legislature of the 
previous year. The Republican Party played false to their 
pledge to support Prohibition, and were defeated as they 
deserved to be. And it is significant that two of their 
three candidates who have received pluralities are known 
as friends of Prohibition, and were expected to run behind 
their associates, the liquor men having determined to beat 
them. When will Republican leaders learn that political 
wisdom does not lie in alliance with liquor dealers, and 
that pledges cannot be violated with impunity? In esti- 
mating the importance of the Republican gain in Rhode 
Island it should be borne in mind that the large Demo- 
cratic gain of nearly 4,000 in 1889, was chiefly due to the 
change in electoral qualifications which enfranchised a 
class of persons who generally vote the Democratic ticket. 
It is altogether probable that this victory will help to 
secure a Republican Legislature a year hence, and thus 
settle the question of the re-election of Senator Aldrich— 
one of the ablest and best men in Congress. 


THE results of the election last fall in Connecticut are 
still undetermined except in the case of Mr. Staub, who is 
by the consent of both parties in possession of the office of 
Comptroller. After a legislative deadlock of three months 
between the Democratic Senate and the Republican House, 
the latter last week took a recess until November next, leav- 
ing Governor Bulkeley and other hold-over State officers, 
with the exception already mentioned in office. All possi- 
bility of settlement by legislative action is put off by this 
adjournment till next fall. The Senate is still in session, 
but it is conceded by the leading Democratic lawyer in the 
State, Mr. Simeon E. Baldwin, that a declaration by one 
House is not the declaration of the General Assembly re- 
quired by the Constitution. Therefore nothing can be 
done by the Senate to put an end to the unfortunate con- 
troversy. In view of these circumstances, did the Repub- 
lican House do wisely in adjourning? It seems to us that 
they did. They had been in session three months, but ha d 
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been unable to transact any business. They had made prop- 
osition after proposition for thesettlement of the controver- 
sy until they had exhausted the list of expedients which 
they deemed possible; but every one of these propositions 
was rejected by the Senate, which has insisted that Luzon 
B. Morris, by its single declaration, is the lawful Governor. 
It is perfectly clear that in this contention the Senate is 
wrong, as Mr. Baldwin has frankly conceded. It is also 
conceded by Mr. Baldwin that. the “incumbents in posses- 
sion are certainly de facto officers” and the * funds of the 
State would be available in their defense, if attacked by 
quo warranto proceedings.’’ The latter is the course which 
the Democratic claimant of the Governorship is now pur- 
suing: but there is some question whether the Supreme 
Court will feel that it is a question over which it has juris- 
diction, as the Executive is a co-ordinate department of 
‘the Government. It is very desirable, however, that a de- 
cision should be had as to whether the Legislature is or is 
not bound to accept the returns of the towns as they are 
transmitted to the Board of State Canvasser. In other 
words, can it review the action of the town moderators in 
throwing out votes? This is the question at the bottom of 
the difference between the two Houses. It is to be re- 
gretted that the Legislature did not agree to submit it. 





On the first of April, the provision of the McKinley 
Tariff admitting unrefined sugars below acertain grade 
free of duty, went into effect. The result was an imme- 
diate reduction in refined sugars, and families who had 
been paying forty-eight cents for seven pounds of granu 
lated sugar, got the same amount, after the change in the 
Tariff, for thirty-two cents, a reduction of thirty-three and 
athird percent. This extraordinary reduction in one of 
the principal necessaries of life, will be a boon to every 
breakfast-table in the land, particularly to those of the 
working and poorer classes. Coffee is free, tea is free, and 
sugar is free—allof which the laboring-man must have. 
Sugar is to him the most important of the three items, and 
he will no doubt be grateful to the Republican Congress 
and Administration for so greatly cheapening it to him. 
It is the policy of Protection to make articles, which can- 
not come into competition with our own products, and 
which everybody uses, free, while itis the theory ot Free 
Traders that the bulk of the duties levied for revenue only 
should be placed on a few articles including sugar. Gov- 
ernor Hill discerns and voices the feeling of the American 
people when he declares that such a policy would be ruin- 
ous. But it isto his party that the Free Traders flock. The 
country should not forget the Horizontal Reduction bill, 
nor the Mills bill, as the expression of what the Democratic 
Party would seek to do if placed in power. And these 
measures would only be a beginning of a revolution in the 
Tariff, which would utterly annihilate the Protective 
principle. Let impatient people wait a little and see 
whether the McKinley Tariff will not produce other benefi- 
cent results besides the great reduction in sugar. 





THERE is no peculiar feature about the Morewood miners’ 
riot except the fatality of it. The miners demanded 
shorter hours and more pay, a demand which may or may 
not have been just, and in support of which they had a 
perfect right to strike, if they only kept the peace. The 
proprietors had the same right to refuse their demand, and 
to hire as many other workmen as they pleased, and to 
have them protected. There seems to be no doubt of the 
facts. The threats of the strikers had been so loud that 

whe Sheriff of Westmoreland County was called on to pro- 

tect the property of the Frick Coke Company, which he did 
with a force of sixty-five deputy sheriffs. The mob came 
at night, five hundred strong, cut the telegraph wires, 
raided the Company’s store and broke open the gates of the 
works and attacked them. They were ordered back by the 
Sheriff but refused to go. After fair warning the officer 
opened fire on the mob, and ten strikers were killed and 
forty more wounded. Every one of them was a foreigner— 
Poles and Slavs and one Italian, and none of them natural- 
ized. But there will be no iaternational difficulty this time. 
That ended the violence, and ended it with suitable vigor. 
The strikers threatened, and the Governor sent a regiment 
of militia, which may have to stay some time; but with a 
good military force on hand there is no further danger, we 
trust. The leaders in this vicious attack on the Company 
ought to be discovered and punished. It is a great pity 
that it is only their dupes that suffer. These ignorant 
immigrants, who have not yet learned English, are only 
tools of men who deserve no tender treatment. 

THE Albany Law Journal refers to the case of Mr. Joseph 
Steiner, who belongs to the Mennonites, and who. by the 
Allen County Commoa Pleas Court in Ohio, was recently 
fiaed ten dollars and imprisoned ten days for refusing to be 
sworn asagraodjaror. The ground of the refusal wasthe 
language of Christ in which he said: “‘ Judge not, that ye 
be not judged.” Mr. Steiner, as it appears, construed this 
language as forbidding him to serve on a grand jury. 
After paying the fine and cheerfully submitting to the im- 
prisonment, he published a defeuse of his conduct in refus- 
iog to be sworn asa grand juror, in which he places the 
refusal on the ground of eonscience, and what he regards 
as obedience to the law of Christ, and disclaims ail intent 
to treat the court with contempt. Upon this case the 
Journal remarks: 

“If Mr. Steiner had been summoned on a petit jury he would 
have been more logical, for such ajury passes judgment; but a 
grand jury does no more than recommend that certain cases 
shall be submitted tothe petit jury for judgment. It seems 
unwise, however, to punish men for such religious convictions, 
80 long as they are notimmoral or dangerous. Indeed,it would 
seem that one ought rather to be applauded for alleging relig- 
ious convictions as an excuse, when so many sneak out of the 
duty by lying, perjury and bribery. A little more severity 
toward the latterclass would be a wholesome example. After 
all, the Mennonite tenet is not so silly ae the refusal of the 
Quakers to be sworn, on the ground that Christ said: ‘Swear 

not at all,’ and yet the Jatter is respected by the courts," 





The difficulty with Mr. Steiner is one of exegesis in con- 
struing the language of Jesus; and we think that the 
Quakers commit a like mistake in regard to the civil oath. 
Such mistakes of conscience civil society should tolerate 
without any punishment or coercion, so long as they are 
not immoral and dangerous to good social order, and, we 
add, so long as they do not interfere with the duties which 
the citizen owes to civil society, and the performance of 
which society has therefore the right to enforce, if neces- 
sary, by pains and penalties. Civil society can never allow 
the individual conscience to make the law for its action. 
It must judge for itself as to the duties of the citizen. 


....We have sometimes thought that Dr. Spear was 
more vigorous and emphatic in oral discussion or conver- 
sation than in writing. We recall one case in which his 
dramatic expression found utterance and which we may 
mention also as illustrating his high view of inspiration. 
He was speaking of the story of the fall of Adam, and he 
asked, “ Whois it that vouches for Adam as an historical 
character?” ‘J, Paul.”? ‘And who are you, Paul?” ‘1 
am ‘ Paul an apostle, not of men, neither by man, but by 
Jesus Christ and God the Father who raised him from the 
dead,’ ‘separated unto the Gospel of God.’” ‘And who 
are you that say the story of Adam’s fall is a myth?” 
“fam Dr, —.” ‘“* Dr. ——?’ Psh-sh-sh!” 


...-The slaughter of several hundred Ghoorka soldiers 
at Manipur, Assam, with several British officers, is a very 
important matter for India, and will compel a complete 
assimilation of the Government of that province. For 
Assam has been under the rule of the native rajahs, with 
a Beitish Administrator responsible to the Governor-Gen- 
eral, but under native law. Assam is only three hundred 
miles northeast of Calcutta, and, tho not reaching to the 
shore, is a connecting district between Iudia and Burmah. 
It has made wonderful progress during the last twenty 
years, owing to better government and the development of 
the tea industry. What brand of tea is used there? 


....Earl Granville died in his seventy-sixth year, having 
shown a vigor to be compared with that of his chief, Mr. 
Gladstone. He had been in Parliament fifty-five years, 
first in the House of Commons, and since 1846 in the 
House of Lords. Since 1851, he has been in every Liberal 
Cabinet, as Colonial Secretary or Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. He arranged the treaty guaranteeing the inde- 
pendenee of Belgium, and under him Egypt became a 
dependency of Great Britain. He was a stropg defender 
of Irish Home Rule, and when in opposition was the 
leader of the Liberals in the House of Lords. His loss isa 
serious ope, but not irreparable. 


....There is some ground for the taunt of sensational- 
ism which European newspapers fling against American 
newspapers. “Hardly a diplomatic incident of importance 
occurs, without leading them to talk of war, and to go into 
an enumeration of our military and naval resources. This 
seems to us precipitate and undignified. Hardly a single 
reason could be given why Italy should declare war against 
us while a dozen could be given, many of them conclusive, 
why she should not. It is a matter of great satisfaction 
that our Government always keeps cool. It saves us from 
mortification, if not from something more serious. 


....The majority against Mr. Parnell’s candidate at the 
North Sligo election was 780, enough to discourage his own 
resignation. It is notso large a majority as the McCarthy 
party hoped, but it must be remembered that the Conser- 
vatives and Orangemen voted by hundreds for the Parnell 
candidate. This is Mr. Parnell’s second serious defeat, 
and it indicates that his race is run and that the best in- 
telligence of Church and people has thrown him overboard 
as no longer worthy of confidence and support. The pvext 
general election will probably witness his defeat, if he does 
not sooner retire. 


...-Rumeellers and gamblers and Sunday rioters in 
Gloucester, N. J., nearly opposite Philadelphia, have hith- 
erto felt so secure that they have openly defied all efforts 
to enforce the law against them. But encouraged by the 
recent expression of public sentiment throughout the 
State, there has been a rising of the people in Camden, and 
the result is a change for the better on Sunday, and the 
prospect of a vigorous enforcement of the law. Gloucester 
has been unpleasantly notorious, and it will be a matter 
of general rejoicing if the law gets the upper hand of its 
violators. 


...»The average number of American patents issued 
yearly is about 20,000, Compared with the number issued 
in any other country thisis very large. England, which 
comes nearest to us, issues only about 4,000 to 5 000 a year, 
and its system is very much more lax than ours. Patents 
are issued without any conditions as to novelty or merits, 
and not two applications in a hundred are rejected. In 
Prussia the number granted annually is less than a hun- 
dred; in Belgium 1,500 to 2,000. The American inventive 
genius has become, it would seem, almost a monopoly. 


.... The report that the King of Greece intends to resign 
in favor of his son, the newly-wedded Duke of Sparta, and 
reside in England, is not incredible. Why should a man 
want to be a king nowadays? It is hard work not to make 
one’s self ridiculous in such a sphere of assumption, as the 
Emperor of Germany did the other day. He had posed 
himself on the deck of a torpedo boat in a majestic atti- 
tude with sword uplifted, to be received by three regi- 
ments, when the boat lurched, and he fell in a seated pos- 
ture, to the amusement of everybody. 


...-Governor Hill has—at last and too late—written a 
letter showing how abhorrent the doctrine of Free Trade 
iste him, Hesays those who are trying to commit the 
Democratic Party to that idea are doing that which injures 
the interests of the country, and unfits the party to main- 
tain the principles of sound government. How will the 
party decide between a candidate who is comparatively 


and a candidate who is unsound on the Tariff and sound on 
the Silver question? 


.-.-Those of our readers who have not perused the edi- 
torial in our last issue entitled ‘‘ Mighty in the Seriptures” 
will find it worth while to turn to it as a good example, 
not only of Dr. Spear’s careful method of treating his 
subjects, but also as expressing what wasa deep conviction 
with him, viz.: that our ministry ought, very much more 
faithfully than they do, to study God’s Word, and base on 
it all their religious beliefs. 


...-Albert Pike, aman who stood tremendously high 
in the last degrees of Scottish Rite Masonry, has died, 
and the order of the Grand Commander announcing his 
deathis published, beginning with the following big words’ 
which seem to be Masonic Latin, but which the uninitiated 
would find it hard to translate: 

* Universi orbis terrarum architectonis magni ad gloriam, deus 
meumque. Ordo ab chao.” 

The rest is in understandable English. 


.-.. We regret to say that it was an error of ours by which 
an article in our issue of last week on the support of Col- 
ored Public Schools was attributed to A. Tolman Smith. 
It was sent to us in answer to a question addressed by us 
on that subject to the Bureau of Education at Washing- 
tov, but was prepared for the forthcoming Report of the 
Commissioner of Education by Mr. F. E. Upton, of that 
Rureau. 


....The Democrats take consolation in last week’s defeat 
in Rhode Island, by claiming that the State will go Demo- 
cratic in November, 1892, because it only requires a plural- 
ity to elect presidential electors. That is true; but Rhode 
island never bestows her plurality on Democratic presiden- 
tial candidates. She knows, very well, that her interests 
do not lie on that side. 


.... The infamous Schaaff liquor bill is now known to be 
practically killed; but we are informed from liquor sources 
that Governor Hill has set three men at work drafting 
another bill to take its place. The new bill will be more 
crafty, we suppose; but it is certain to be in the interests 
of rumsellers. ‘Those are the interests the Governor s 
pledged to serve. 


...-The policemen in Brooklyn who at first refused 
to occupy cots in the same room with a colored policeman 
had better cool off their heat. Chicago has a dozen Ne- 
gro policemen, and it never occurred to their white asso- 
ciates to try to boycott them. In the South some lessons 
in race companionship could be taught to these policemen. 


....We congratulate The Tribune on completing the 
fiftieth year of its history. It isa paper of solid, substan- 
tial worth, and is the trusted political guide and cherished 
daily friend of multitudes of readers, who would almost as 
soon banish the staff of life from the breakfast table as their 
favorite pewspaper. We wish for it continued prosperity. 


...-The consolidation of New York aud Brooklyn is 
again being discussed. It ought tocome to pass. Thetwo 
cities are one in interest, and should be one in government. 
Make them one municipality, and instead of tying them 
together with one great bridge, let us have two or three 
or more. It would be a good thing for both cities. 


...-The President is planning an extended tour through 
the South to the Pacific Coast, beginning the middle of 
the month. These tours have become a feature of all the 
later presidencies, and are to be commended, as they not 
only enable the President to see the country, but the coun- 
try to see the President. 


....-Mrs. Helen Gougar says she has kept a record of the 
accounts of wife murder by drunken husbands, published 
in the daily papers since January Ist, 1889. The aggre- 
gate number is 3004. What a sacrafice for rum. 


...Next week we shall again give a large number of 
letters from missionaries in the various foreign fields. 
Those who wish to be prepared for the monthly missionary 
meeting should make a note of this fact. 


.... Baron Fava’s recall, last week, made ‘‘ Rome howl.” 








Mr. Moopy, speaking of the religion of the prophet 
Daniel, said that it was ‘a religion that would bear trans- 
portation without damage, which is more than can be said 
of the religion of a great many peOple.”’ Daniel was a man 
of unflinching fidelity to his religion, and proved it by his 
acts. 


....God, by means of the incarnation in the historic Je™ 
sus of Nazareth, has brought himself witbin the sphere of 
human apprehensions and human sympathies, giving us in 
Christ a definite object on which all our sentiments of love, 
devotion, loyalty and affection may fasten, without idola- 
try, since Christ himself is divine. 


....John tells us that ‘‘the;blood of Jesus Chirst, his Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.” (I Johni,7.) Nothing will do 
as a Gospel for the soul that comes short of this mark. 
The soul wants complete salvation from sin and from its 
curse; and this is just what it finds in the blood of Christ. 
His blood ‘‘ cleanseth us from all sin.”’ 


....No man should begin or end any day of bis life with- 
out the thought of God; and no man should spend the 
whole of any day without having his thoughts often turned 
toward that great and good Being. in whom he lives, and 
moves, and has his being. Not to think of God is one of 
the worst habits of human depravity. 


....-Dr. Cudworth says: 


“The way to obtain a good assurance, indeed, of our title to 
Heaven, is, not to clamber up toit by a ladder of our ungrounded 
persuasions, but to dig by humility and self-denial in our own 
hearts. The most gallant and triumphant confidence ofa Chris- 
tian riseth safely and surely upon this low foundation, that lies 





sound on the Tariff and unsound on the Silver question, 


deep under ground, and there stands firmly and stedfastly.” 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH-—ITS 
PRESENT STATUS. 


BY THE REV. 


THE origin and history of the United Brethren in Christ 
plainly attest the fact that it does not belong to the cate- 
gory of man-made institutions. Its founder, Wm. Otter- 
bein, like Luther, Zinzendorf, Wesley and otbers, did not 
start out with the intention of forming a new people—a 
new Church. But when his eyes were finally opened to the 
unavoidable results of his life-labors, he did not rebel 
against the hand that led him. He long hesitated to take 
the place of a leader, even after the advancesin his own 
spiritual life, and the unusual character and success of his 
labors plainly suggested providential leadiugs. During 
this period we may imagine Mr. Otterbein saying, with 
Luther: ‘‘ This is not my work, but Thine. I have nothing 
to do here, nothing to contend for. {should desire 
to have my days flow on peacefully and happy. But the 
cause is Thine.” 

In his last years Otterbein had frequently asked; ‘* Will 
the work stand and endure the fiery test?” In a conversa- 
tion with intimate friends for whom he seut that he might 
converse in reference to the interests of the work with 
which he had so long been identified, shortly before his 
death, he said: ‘*Tbe Lord has been pleased graciously to 
satisfy me fully that the work will abide,”’ These assuring 
and prophetic words have been well borne out in the his- 
tory and work of the United Brethren Church. 

The first General Conference of the denomination was 
held in 1815, two years after the death of. Mr. Otterbein, at 
which a Confession of Faith, based upon a previous con- 
fession, which had probably been drawn up by Otterbein, 
wasadopted. This becamethe formal creed of the Church, 
which, with successive changes made by the General Con- 
ferenc3, continued to be the Confession of the Church 
till 1889, 

Prior to 1841 the Church had no constitution. In that 
year a constitution, which was never submitted to the 
membership or to any of the lower ecclesiastical courts, 
was adopted by the General Conference. The validity of 
this instrument was questioned at different times, but it 
was observed, having the tacit approval of the Church till 
1889, no clear distinction, however, being made as to the 
character of its validity. This constitution provided that 
no amendment should be made to the same, except upon 
the “‘ request of two-thirds of the whole Society.’”’ It also 
provided tbat ‘‘ no rule or ordinance shall at any time be 
passed to change or do away the Confession of Faith as it 
now stands.’’ 

A construction of the above-named articles, by a party 
long dominant in the Church, whereby all change and 
progress were made impossible, came to be regarded as 
equally unauthorized and pernicious. The General Con- 
ference of 1885, therefore, while not passing explicitly on 
the character of the validity of the Constitution, neverthe- 
less sought to give a reasonable and practical interpreta- 
tion of the provisions of the Constitution relating to 
changes, and in harmony with the same adopted measures 
providing for both the revision of the Confession of Faith 
and the amendment of the Constitution, through a Com- 
mission esp°cially chosen for that purpose. Provision was 
made that the work of the Commission, in the amended 
Constitution and the revised articles of belief recom- 
mended by it, should be submitted toa vote of the entire 
membership of the Church for approval. Thus a clear and 
authoritative method would besecured for the future. 

It is deserving of notice that as to the main points this 
was substantially the course adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1890, five years after 
the action taken by the General Conference of the United 
Brethren Church. The Presbyterian Church, South, had 
previously taken a s'milar course. 

The Commission met in due time, completed its work, 
and submitted the results to a vote of the Church accord- 
ing to instructions. The vote was taken in November, 
1888, the revised Confession and the amended Constitution 
beiug approved by an overwhelming majority. In May, 
1889, the work of the Commission and the vote of the 
Church were both reviewed by the General Conference, 
that body pronounciug the revised Confession and the 
amended Constitution tohave been regularly adopted and 
to be the articles of belief and the organic law of the de- 
nomination. 

At this juncture a division in the General Conference 
and the Church occurred, which, as much as it is to be 
regretted on general principles, has not proved to be an 
unmixed evil. THE INDEPENDENT, in its survey of * The 
Religious World fm 1889,”” speaking of the action of the 
General Conference of that year, above referred to, by 
which the work of the Commission, appointed four years 

before, and the rate of the Church were approved, said: 

“The vote on ratification in the Conference was 111 to 21. 
The Confession was revised so as to be more clear and compre- 

hensive. The changes in the constitution eliminate the prohi- 
bition of membership in secret societies, und introduce lay- 
delegation into the General Conference. An episode of the 
Conference was the withdrawal of one of the bishops and eleven 
ministerial brethren because of dissatisfaction with these 
changes. They proceeded to organize as tho they constituted 
the true Couference.” 

This is a correct statement of the facts in the case 
aod shows clearly where the responsibility lies for ‘* The 
Difficulty in the United Brethren Church,” referred to in 
alate number of THE INDEPENDENT. Out of a member- 
ship of 132 im the General Conference, 120 remained loyal 
to that body and the Church, and 12 withdrew and organ- 
ized another conference. The withdrawing members com- 
posed just one eleventh of the General Conference. On 
the supp sition that they *epresented a constituency in 
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a following ot one-eleventh of the entire membership of 
the denomination, which at the time of the division was 
204,517. According to this reckoning their following 
would have been 18,592. But this is more than they have 
after a lapse of nearly two years. On the other hand the 
membership of the Church at this time, according to the 
most carefully gathered statistics, is 197,123, which shows 
a net loss of only 7,394 on the basis of the statistics of 1889. 
These figures are sufficient to show that the withdrawing 
element is indeed small, and that so far as affecting the 
work of the Church in any unfavorable way is concerned, 
is practically unimportant. None of the general enter- 
prises or institutions of the Church have suffered by rea- 
son of the division. Besides the distinct evangelistic spirit 
that has characterized the Church through all its history 
was Dever more marked than now. 

This division, it should be said, was but the crisis of a 
struggle that had been going on in the Church for twenty 
years or more, and marks the transition of a people of 
marked evangelical type, long handicapped and crippled 
in their work by restrictive and unwise legislation, at vari- 
ance with the spirit of nineteenth-century progress, to 
a broader and more hopeful field of activity. By this 
transition the Church has received a recognitior, and has 
taken a place alongside of sister Churches that it never be- 
fore had. The withdrawal of those who set themselves 
against the progressive movements of the denomination 
has left it free and untrammeled to go forward in the ac- 
complishment of its mission. In this respect the division 
has been of decided advantage to the Church. 

The present troubles in the Church are due to a single 
fact—that the dissenters claim to be the true Church and 
entitled to all its property, local and general. This claim 
they base on the assumption that they adhere to the Con- 
stitution of 1841, which they adjudge not to have been 
legally amended; also that the Confession of Faith accord- 
ing to that Constitution could never be changed. 

These claims have made it necessary to resort to the civil 
courts to determine the property rights of the Church. 
This has been done, and to this date there have been three 
full trials had, two in Ohio and one in Indiana, together 
occupying twenty-three days, before three able judges, 
wide apart in location and acquaintance, one of them a 
circuit judge virtually chosen by the dissenters, all decid- 
ing emphatically that the processes by which our Confes- 
sion of Faith was revised and our Constitution was 
amended were regular and lawful, and therefore binding 
on the Church, and beyond the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts; also that the dissenters are seceders from the 
Church, and bave no right to the property of the denomi- 
nation. Besides these three trials no others have been 
had on the merits of the case. In numerous other cases 
decisions have been rendered against them a+ to the use of 
church property simply upon their own showing as pre- 
sented in their answers. : 

The principles laid down by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Watson vs. Jones recorded in 
the 18th Wallace, pages 679-733, have been followedin most 
of the States and control the decisions we have. Justice 
Miller, who died recently, spent more than a year in the 
preparation of this great decision, and immortalized his 
name by its clearness and pre-eminently just doctrines as 
bearing upon the relations of the American Churches to 
the State under our system of government. The general 
sentiment of the people who are familiar with the litiga- 
tion had thus far is that the questions involved are prac- 
tically settled and that further legal contention is useless. 

Hence our Church is turning its face to the future and to 
aggressive work for Christ, at home and abroad. Its pub- 
lishing, educational, missionary, and church erection 
interests are having unprecedented prosperity and growth, 
and throughout the Church there has never been displayed 
a spirit of greater aggressiveness in all forms of Christian 
service than now. During 1890, about 150 houses of wor- 
ship were built throughout the Church—an average of three 
every week. 

In June lasta young people’s society was organized, 
known as the ‘‘ Young People’s Christian Union ofthe 
United Brethren in Christ.’’ To this date more than one 
hundred local societies have been formed with a large and 
growing membership. This new movement is received 
with great favor by pastors and people. 

The foreign missions of the Church in Africa and Ger- 
many have recently been materially strengthened by spe- 
cial contributions to their support amounting to over 
$3,000. Bishop E. B. Kephart, D.D., LL.D., is now in 
Africa to supervise the work there and to hold the Annual 
District Conference. The Church now has a native mem- 
bership in Africa of 6,060, showing the number of native 
converts to be among the largest, if not the largest of any 
Church operating missions in the Dark Continent. The 
past year the stations there under the charge of the Wo- 
man’s Board of the Church have been visited with exten- 
sive revivals. Recently this Board sent out two new mis- 
sionaries from this country. 

During the past winter revivals have been general 
throughout the Church. The number of conversions and 
accessions reported by pastors to the Religious Telescope 
for some time past averages nearly a thousand a week. 

Since the last General Conference women have been 
admitted to the ministry ot the Church on the same terms 
asmen. Under this new regulation ten women have been 
licensed to preach and received into the anuual confer- 
ences. Two of these, who are serving as pastors, are 
graduates of the Theological Seminary, of Dayton, O. 

As yet but one woman, Miss Ella Niswonger, has received 
ordination. She is serving her second pastorate at Eliott, 
l1ll., where, during the past year, she built a church, the 

tirat erected in the denomination under the pastoral direc- 

tion of a woman. The churches served by women are 
equally prosperous with those served by men, and their 
work as pastors and evangelists abundantly justifies the 
action admitting them to the privileges and responsibilities 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


It is reported that the attitude of the Vatican toward 
the Italian Government has improved since the downfall 
of the Crispi ministry. 





....The total issues of the American Bible Society for 
the year ending March 31st were 1,502,624 volumes. This 
does not include publications in foreign lands. 


....Dr. Talmage’s new tabernaclein Brooklyn is rapidly 
approaching completion and will soon be ready for dedica- 
tion. It will hold twice as many persons as the old taber- 
nacle. 


....-According to the American Baptist Year-Book fer 
1891, the Regular Baptists havein the United States 1,382 
associations, 34,780 churches with a membership of 38 164,- 
227, anincrease for the year of upward of 94,000 members. 


----The entire clergy of Dalmatia have petitioned the 
Pope to permit all the Slavonic priests of the Balkans to 
celebrate mass in their native language. The petition sets 
forth that the Slavonic people, on account of their antipathy 
to the massin the Latin language, go over to the Greek 
orthodox churches. 


....A great interest is felt in Massachusetts in the ques- 
tion who is to be the new bishop of the Episcopal diocese. 
The choice, it is said, will lie between three men, Dr. Phil- 
lips Brooks, Dr. W. R. Huntington, of this city, and 
Bishop Talbot, of Wyoming. The election will take place 
the last of the month. 


.... We recently stated that the Rev. Frederick Upham, 
who died a few weeks ago at the age of ninety-two years, 
was probably the oldest Methodist minister in this country. 
We areinformed thatthe Rev. Martin L. Weekly, who was 
born in August, 1798,is still living at Berlin, Penn., 
which would make him more than one year older than 
Mr. Upham was. 


....-Cardizal Taschereau and the Catholic bishops of 
the Province of Quebec, have issued a collective letter 
against the act abolishing separate schools in Manitoba. 
The letter declares that in the place of her divine founder 
not only has the Church the right, but it is even for her a 
duty, to direct, through her ministers, the moral educa- 
tion of her children. 


....Dr. W. S. Rainsford, of St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, this city, who bas been severely criticised for ad- 
nfitting ministers of other denominations to his pulpit, has 
published a letter in which he says that the services com- 
plained of constituted, in his judgment, special services 
not covered by the Canon quoted against them, and were of 
the same character as those frequently held in the Episco- 
pal churches for the cause of temperauce, at which it is 
customary for laymen to make addresses. He says he has 
not intentionally, if at all, violated the Canon. 


.... It is said that the Catholics of Brazil have been very 
much opposed to the provision of the Constitution of the 
Republic, which deprives priests and employés of the 
Church of the right to vote, and also debars priests from 
becoming members of Congress. It is understood that the 
reason this provision was inserted was that the officers of 
the Church really held their allegiance to their spiritual 
superiors as stronger than thetr allegiance to the State; 
and therefore are not such true citizens of the Republic as 
would entitle them to a voice in its government. This 
provision, however, has been somewhat modified. e 


....The vote of the Methodist conferences on the admis- 
sion of women to the General Conference now stands as 


follows: 


Conference. For. Ag’st. 
IE, PEI oo cas vs ceseecceccccccs 73 20 
I ioe ace pugutdh coos ssc eksre eke 61 24 
TI cccaddess cocsestacth duswcedes 54 128 
Northwest Kansas................... ... 61 ~ 
55 Soba dso tcddeddecudisda 35 16 ° 
DONO. 650s e000 sats Si saaha sales dnteca weuked ll il 
WG iio ia tn ps hn sis, Kap wsinrngtaperaya 3a 134 
EEE SE 33 45 
IN «os on ck nckecessweseeg eect 113 2 
eg ccnnsoniesuncghesssessese 56 152 
esr escccebecsoseuecesouset 1 41 
Previously reported....... EA Ary eens ee 959 1,161 

ai ae ae ah alee a 1,490 1,782 


This total includes the results of thirty-six conferences, 
of which fourteen are colored. These have helped to swell 
the large adverse vote. 


...+-There is probably no ecclesiastical organization in 
America that has grown as rapidly as has the Missouri 
Synod of the Lutheran Church. Begun less than forty 
years ago in Perry County, Mo., by a few German pastors 
who had left Saxony for conscience’ sake, it now has spread 
from ocean to ocean, and from Canada to Mexico. Accord- 
ing tothe statistical year book just publisbed, the Synod 
now numbers 1,140 pastors, 1.631 organized congregations, 
548 mission points, 305,350 confirmed and communicant 
members. This is ar increase during the past twelve 
months of 52 pastors, 76 congregations and 7.350 members. 
The number of new churches erected was 78. The parochial 
schools are in a very flourishing condition, the total at- 
tendance being 74,006. Of male téachers there sre 637, be- 
sides whom 579 pastors and 143 lady teachers are engaged 
in this work. As a result of the Christian training in these 
schools, the number of young men preparing for the minis- 
try is phenomenal. Out of a total of 1,088 students in four 
gymnasia, two theological seminaries and one teachers’ 
seminary, there are probably not three dozen who have 
other vocations than the ministry in view. The Synod is 
entirely German, but has started a number of English mi+- 
sions. The main source of supply for its marvelous growth 
has beea the German immigration of the last few decades. 
The chief s»ucce of supply for the theological schools are 
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Missions. 
NOTEs FROM TOKIO. 


BY THE REY. F. G. HARRINGTON, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








Another year of mission work has ended. Reports of 
work done, of results achieved, of victory or of loss, bave 
been collected on the various mission fields, and transmit- 
ted to those who, far away over the seain the fair home- 
land, watch eagerly how the Master’s work prospers in 
foreign coantries. As we Baptist missionaries in Tokio 
look back over our share of the work done during the year 
183) ia this great city, we have much reason for self-humili- 
ation and sorrow. We seem to have done so little, to have 
so little fruit from all our labor. In this great city of 
m?r2thaaa millisn of non-believers, only nineteen have 
professed faith in Christ and been baptized into the fellow- 
ship of the Baptist Church. Ye Baptists of America, do 
ye wonder at this? Do ye think the story of the Cross has 
lost its power to draw men unto Christ? Think ye that the 
preaching of the Cross is indesd foolishness, that it has 
ceased to be the power of God and the wisdom of God unto 
salvation? Or think ye that we missionaries have not duly 
exalted the cracified Christ so that all might see and 
adore? 

We realize how imperfect aud unsatisfactory our work 
has been, and we ask your prayers, that the Spirit of the 
Lord may rest upon us d@ing this year. 

Basides the nineteen mentioned, of course a large num- 
bor have heard the Word, either as preached in churches, 
taught in Sunday-schools, or talked over privately. We 
trust much good seed has fallen in their hearts, and that 
it shall bear fruit for eternity. 

Tae greatest lack in our mission here in Tokio, and also 
throughout all Japan during the past year, has been the 
great paucity of native helpers, especially native pastors 
and evangelists, chosen by God and trained in all that is 
needful to make them able expounders of his Word, 
and skillful laborers in his vineyard. The extreme difficul 
ty, if not absolute impossibility, of so mastering the Jap- 
anese language as to become efficient preachers, and, more 
especially, efficient evangelists, who can reach and sway 
and convince the Japanese, so hampers the missionary and 
so contracts the possible sphere of his labors, that, unless 
God raises up native workers, endows them with his Spirit, 
aod helps us to train them in Christian truth and Cbris 
tian work, the missionary work here in Japan cannot but 
be very discouraging. 

During the past year the hindrances to Christian work 
were exceptionally many and great. The anti foreign 
feeling became s> prevalent, and grew so strong and even 
violent, that it very much hindered the progress of Chris- 
tian work, and even, in some cases, caused retrenchment 
or abindonment of work begun, while in all cases it very 
much lessened the personal influence of the missionary, and 
caused the current of public opinion to turn and flow 
against Christianity as being a foreign system of religion. 
Moreover, during the past year, the political fever or frenzy 

has been at its hignt, and many have turned away from 
the quiet, spiritual worship in Christian churches to the 
exciting political meetings, so many and so frequent 
throughout the country. 

Many native Christians, in their extreme eagerness to 
serve their country or their party, forgot that they had 
vowed to serve the Lord Jehovah., It has been a year of 
sifting and testing, and in that very way has been doubt- 
less a great blessing. The new year has opened more en- 
couraginogly, and we hope will prove one of great blessing 
from on high. Our greatest need is the power of the Holy 
Spirit to guide us in our work, to make the native Chris- 
tians earnest and faithful. to open the eyes of the blind, 
strike off the shackles of the bound, and raise to life the 
dead in sin. 


TOKIO, JAPAN. 








Diblical Research. 


AT the recent annual General Meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund Miss Amelia B. Edwards reported prog- 
ress in carrying out the intention of the society to explore 
the site of Ahnas, the biblical Hanes (Isa, xxx, 4). Last 
spring M. Naville paid a short visit to Egypt for the pur- 
pose of survey and of concluding arrangements with the 
Khedival Government for the prosecution of the work this 
present winter season. Early in January of this year, ac- 
cordingly, M. Naville joined Count d’Hulst on the ground 
to be explored and began operations. At first they at- 
tacked the outlying necropolis, and pursued their excava- 
tions during three weeks, but with no very encouraging 
results; for, altho they opened more than a hundred tomb- 
pits, all had been plundered in ancient times and had been 
again used for interments in Roman times. Supposing 
the investigators to proceed as they had planned, they 
must now be trenching the area of the great temple of the 
place, with what results we may expect to hear soon. 
Another great temple like that of Bubastis is not to be 
hoped for, but valuable historical discoveries may be con- 
fidently awaited; for Ahnas el-Medineh, the Heracleopolis 
of the Greeks, represents the capital of that period in 
Egyptian history covered by the eighth, ninth and tenth 
dynasties of the Ancient Empire, at present almost a blank 
in our knowle lge of Egypt. 


--lt has long been known that the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, Menephtah, had a prime minister, who was the 
Fan-bearer to the king, chief herald to his majesty, priest 
of the order Ab, aud who had been Beloved of Rameses 
Mer-Amen or Rameses II, father of Meaephtah; he bore 
the honorary appellation of Mer-an, and the Egyptian 
name of Rameses em-per-Ra, but his real Ethnic name was 
Ben-Ma-tsuna, and the land of his nativity wes Ts9r-Ba- 
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apostate Hebrew. Hitherto this modification of the bibli- 
cal Bashan bas not been met with elsewhere in ancient 
records; but nowit turns up most unexpectedly in one of 
the Tell el-Amarna tablets. The Rev. H. G. Tomkins had 
already extended the Egyptian conquests to the country 
on the east of the Lake Gennesaret and the River Jordan. 
only to be supported by Letter No. 132 of the Tell el-Amarna 
series, which was written by ‘‘Artama-Samas, the governor 
of Tsiri-Basani,’’ that is tosay, the plateau of Bashan,” of 
the biblical land of Bashan. As the era of Amenophis IV, or 
Khbu-enaten, the king of Egypt, to whom this letter was 
addressed, fell between one and two hundred years before 
Rameses II, of Menephtah, and Ben-Ma-tsuna, the presence 
of the latterin Egypt may have been remotely due to the 
Egyptian conquest of or dominion over his native land. 


..Among the numerous discoveries of ancient things, 
announced from time to time, some are untrustworthy. A 
little while ago atelegram, sent from Rome, was published 
in all our daily newspapers, to the effect that a tomb had 
just been opened in the Vigna Nuova, off the Via Salara, 
outside the Salara gate, containing two sepulchral urns, 
one of which preserved the ashes of Ecloge, the aurse of the 
Emperor Claudius Nero, and the other those of his mis- 
tress Acte, who was converted to Christianity by the Apos- 
tle Paul. Furthermore, this tomb was said to be the 
cemetery of Domitian’s family, where the ashes of Nero 
himself were also buried, But now Dr. Rudolfo Lanciani, 
who is personally known to many of us in America, writes 
from Kome to The Athenwum of London, pointing out the 
fact that Nero, who died in the year 68 a.D, could not 
have been buried in the family tomb of Domitian, who died 
in the year 96; also that the latter (T.-Flavius Domitianus 
Augustus) was a Flavius and not a Domitius (Nero’s orig- 
inal name having been L. Domitius Ahenobarbus); and 
declaring the statement in regard to the second sepulchral 
urn to be absolutely groundless, ‘‘ Acte’s conversion by 
Saint Paul bas not even the value of a legend.” 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 19th. 
JONAH SENT TO NINEVEH. —JONAH I, 1-17. 


NoteEs.—Believers differ as to whether this story of 
Jonah is to be regaried as historical, or as a parable of 
God’s mercy. On the one hand the greatness of the mira- 
cle, if it be held a true story, is not such as to stagger 
belief, for it is not so great a miracle to preserve life in the 
bottom of the sea, as itis to raise the dead, a miracle which 
no Christian hesitates to accept, and on which his religion 
rests. Itis also claimed by some that our Lord, in refer- 
ring tu Jonah, authenticated his story as fact. On the 
other hand, the fondness of the Eastern peoplefor religious 
parables, the character of this story, the use of certain 
peculiar words regarded as of a later period than the time 
of Jonah, and the exactness of the statement about such 
things as the three days in the belly of the fish, about 
which Jonah could have known nothing, lead others to 
prefer the view that it is a parable, In either case it is 
equally inspired, and the vehicle of important truth. 
* Jonah.”’—Cf. If Kings xiv, 25. He was one of the older 
prophets, and we are told that a prophecy of bis was ful- 
filled in the reign of Jeroboam II, who began to reign 
about 825 B.c. He therefore lived perhaps in the earlier 
part of Jerobuam’s reign, or in the time of his predecessors 
Jehoahaz and Jehoash, kings of Israel. “To flee unto 
Tarshish.”’—As far as he could from Jehovah, and out of 
the reach of his special control as God of Israel. Tarshish 
is probably a place in Spain, to which Phenician ships 
sailed on their longest voyages. ‘“‘Joppa.”’—The seaport 
of Palestine. “4 great fish.””—The kind is not men- 
tioned. Some Mediterranean sharks are large enough. 

Instruction.—The first great lesson we learn from this 
story is the missionary one, that God wants the heathen 
saved, and sends us to save them. That was a strange les- 
son for the Jews of that day. Then the Jew was God’s 
chosen people, and the heathen were reprobates, The law 
of Moses contains not one command to try to convert other 
people. We have, in the last part of Isaiah’s prophecy an 
anticipation of the nations, the heathen, coming into the 
fullness of God’s glory, and here again a wonderful ex- 
pression of God’s love even for the cruel, bloodthirsty ene- 
mies of the Jews. But the time was too early for the les- 
son to be learned. Even Peter found it hard to learn it 
when he had the vision of the sheet let down from Heaven. 
Only Paul seemed first to catch it fully when he exclaimed. 
“T go unto the Gentiles.” 

We have here un example of the narrowness and bigotry 
of good. men. Jonah was a good man, a prophet; but he 
did not want Nineveh saved. He would much rather have 
it destroyed. He is an illustration how selfish mere 
patriotism is, when it forgets the wants of other nations. 

If all whom God calls to go on some mission for him, and 
who refuse, were punished as Jonah was, it would feed all 
the she rks in the ocean. 

It was very loving of God that he did not let Jonah run 
away from him. It wasa hard trial he went through, but 
how much harder if he had escaped from the presence of 
Jehovah, and lived in Tarshish, and worshiped the gods of 
the Phenicians. We may be very thankful for the trials 
that bring us back when we wander away from God. 

Jonah does not seem to have felt very badly about his 
‘sin. He was asleep through the storm. A wicked man 
may be very stupid and insensible about his sins. Compare 
the guilty, runaway Jonah and the innocent Jesus, both 
asleep in the ship in a storm. 

Those poor idolaters did the best they could. They prayed 
to all the gods they knew of. They threw the cargo over- 
board, and they rowed hard, and they tried to save Jonah. 
There is good stuff in the heathen, and we must not despise 
them. ‘God loves them. 











A storm is a good time to pray in, bat a weather is 





sana—be was, therefore, a Syrian in Egypt, perchance an 








We are not told that Jonah did any praying just then. 
He had sinned, and he knew that his only course was to 
take the consequence. There is a.good deal of grace in ac- 
cepting without murmuring the fruit of one’s own mis- 
doing. 

The repentant prophet was saved. Had he not repented 
he would have been drowned. God has infinite ways to 
protect and help bis children. 

Jonah is the Old Testament Peter. Both sinned; both 
repented. Both were passionate, unreasovable; but both 
had noble natures, and both are he)pful examples for us, 
all the more so because they had so much human nature. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ALLEN, A. Jupson, rec. April 5th, Ludingtonville, N. Y. 


BOYLE, Wm. E., Atlantic City, N. J., died at Philadelphia, 
Penn., April Ist, aged 57. 


CHRISTY, D. M., La Porte, Ind., resigns. 

HATCH, GrorGe W., Rome, accepts call to Eaton, N. Y. 
HERRICK, A. C., Sacramento, Cal., resigns. 

HUTCHINSON, C., Matteawan, N. Y., called to Weston, Mass. 
JOHNSON, T. B., Laconia, N. H., called to Lynn, Mass. 
McLELLAN, BRYANT, Osterville, called to Dalton, Mass. 
MANNING, E. E.. rec. April 5th, Schuylerville, N. Y. 

NOBBS, 8. B., Groton, called to Salem, Mass. 

SANDFORD, E. T., Johnsbury, Vt., resigns. 

SMITH, L. W., Fayville, Mass., resigns. 

THOMPSON, A. 8,, Franklinville, accepts call to Marion, N. Y. 
TOWLE, Peresr, Concord, Mass., died March 30th, aged 60. 


WENTWORTH, Davip L., Malden, Mass., accepts call to Hud- 
son, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ADRKIANCE,S. WINCHESTER, Lowell, Mass, resigns, 
AIKENS, JAmMgEs E., Vassalboro, Me., resigns. 


7 tH,ISRAEL, South Peabody, accepts call to Rockport, 
1 ass. 


BARNARD, H. T., Jericho, accepts call to West Rutland, Vt. 

BOND, FRANK A., Casco and Otisfield, Me., resigns. 

BRADSTREET, ALBERT E., Shelburne, Mass., resigns, 

BUTLER, JAMEs E., Cannon, accepts call toSheridan, Mich. 

CLAFLLN, ARTHUR H., Sheridan, Mich., resigns. 

CLARK, WiLurAM B., Norwich Town, accepts call to Durham .__ 
Conn. 

CRAWFORD, SipNey, Tampa, Fla., resigns. 

EASTMAM, GROoRGE P., Yale Sem., called to Millbury, Mass. 

EDDY, W. D., Field Sec’y, N. Y. State S. S. Asao., resigns to en- 
gage in pastoral work. 

ava. TromasC., 
So. Wa 

ELY, anes L., Strang, called to Ulysses, Neb. 

BuEAe™. JOHN 1)., Biddeford, Me., called to Wakefield, 


Kingston, Penn., accepts call to Cardiff, 


EVANS, DanikL, Andover Seim., ca)led to Littleton, N. H. 
EVATT, RoBert B., Cando. N.D., resigns. 

FAVOR, M. P., Chichester, N. H., resigns. 

FAWCETT, Josepu. Stoddard, N. r., resigns. 


FLICKENGER, D. K., United Brethren, formeriy missionary 
bishop in Africa, accepts call to Aurora, O 


FRENCH, EpwAarp G., Oberlin Sem., called to Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


GILL, WiLLiaAM, Cottage Grove, Minn., resigns. 
GIMBUETS, WILLIAM H., Chicago Sem,, called to Carrington 


sobtirie: FREDERICK E., New Canaan Conn., called to First 
ch., Dubuque, la. 


HORNER, J. H., Meth., Wichita, Ken. accepts cail to New 
Hampton, la 


IMES, BenzyAMIN A., Memphis, Tenn., called to New Orleans 
La. 


KENISTON, W1Lu1AM B., Bangor Sem., accepts call to Med- 
way, 

’ LANPHEAR, NATHANIEL D., Unionville, accepts call to Edin- 
burgh, O. 

LORD, » SaEAEpO 4 M., Hanover, Mass., called to Deerfield Cen- 
tre, N. 

LEM AN, ALBERT 1T., Alexandria, accepts call to Elk Point, 
8. D. 


LUTHERAN. 


ANTHONY, E, M., Tullahoma, called to Dixon, Tenn. 
BOMAN., C. B. L., St. Peter, called to Cokato, Minn. 
ELGSTROM, AXEL, Algona, Ia, called to Alta, Ll. 
ERICSON, A. E., West Sveadahl, called to Minneapolis, Minn. 
GRAEPP, Joun C©., Scranton, Pena., resigns. 
VON BOSSE, GrEoRGE, Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Egg 

Harbor and St. James, New Germany, N. J, 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BLACK, GuorGe, Mendota, called to Mattoon, [1]. 

BONNER, D. F., Geodville, accepts call to Florida, N. Y. 

BYRAM, A. B., Edgar, accepts call to Craig, Neb. 

OLane. W. E., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Bay City, 

ich. 

DELZELL, F. E., La Plata, Mo., accepts call to Mansfield Cern- 
ter, Conn. 

FULLERTON, GrorGe H., Springfield, O., resigns. 

GARDNER, E. P., Appleton, Wis., called to Huron, S. D. 

HUNTING, G. H., Alma College, accepts call to Flint, Micb. 

LATTIMORE, Wri1tAM, McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call 
to Slayton, Minn. 

McCASLIN, D. R., Derry, called to Turtle Creek, Penn. 

SPEAR, SAMUEL T., Brooklyn, N. Y., died April Ist, aged 79. 

SCOTT, THomas A., Fort Huron, accepts call to Detroit, Mich. 

THORNE, C.C., Rutgers College, accepts call to Windham, 
New York. 

WILLIAMS, GEORGE, Niobrara, Neb., called to Mitchell, 8. D. 

WOLFORD, M. G., Talton, Wis., accepts cal! to Milford, Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATSON, 8. K., So. Pres., Savannah, Ga,.died April Ist, aged 78. 
BEATTIE, Ropert B., Ref., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to 
Newburg, N. Y. 
BRUNNING, B., Univ., inst. April 5th, Bowdoinham, Me. 
CLARK. FRANK P., Prot. Epis., Brooklyn, accepts cali to Lee, 
Mass. 
COOKMAN, Joun E., Prot. Epis., New York, N. Y.,died March 
30th, aged 53. 
ELRIDGE, Osep, Unit., Northboro, accepts call to Dedham, 
Mass. 


HATFIELD, H. H.. Meth. Epis., Evanston, Iil., died April Ist. 
LAWRENCE, WrtcraoM I., Unit., Dorchester, Mass., accepts 
call to Japan. 
PAGE, DANIEL D., Sevond Adventist, Springfield, Me., accepts 
prt, i to Woodstock. N. =. » Canada Fi . 
E rot. Epis., qwvnort resigns. 
er. EMEK KY H., Prot. Epis., Pawtucket, accepts call to 


sc FREDERICK N., Prot. Pe Fort Edward, N. Y., 
accepts call to Wilmington. N.C 
MITH, J. W., United ae , aay O., called to Warren, Penn 
. Ref., Fulton, in. + Called to Muscatine, la. 
“Univ. ., Pittsburgh, Penn., resigns. 
st Unit., New South ch., Boston, Mass., re- 





better, 


YO pa an Gposae 
signs, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH-—ITS 
PRESENT STATUS. 


BY THE REV. M. R. 


THE origin and history of the United Brethren in Christ 
plainly attest the fact that it does not belong to the cate- 
gory of man-made institutions. Its founder, Wm. Otter- 
bein, like Luther, Zinzendorf, Wesley and otbers, did not 
start out with the intention of forming a new people—a 
new Church. But when his eyes were finally opened to the 
unavoidable results of his life-labors, he did not rebel 
against the hand that led him. He long hesitated to take 
the place of a leader, even after the advances in his own 
spiritual life, and the unusual character and success of his 
labors plainly suggested providential leadiugs. During 
this period we may imagine Mr. Otterbein saying, with 
Luther: “‘ This is not my work, but Thine. I have nothing 
to do here, nothing to contend for. {should desire 
to have my days flow on peacefully and happy. But the 
cause is Thine.” 

In his last years Otterbein had frequently asked: ‘* Will 
the work stand and endure the fiery test?” In a conversa- 
tion with intimate friends for whom he seut that he might 
converse in reference to the interests of the work with 
which he had so long been identified, shortly before his 
death, he said: “‘Tbe Lord has been pleased graciously to 
satisfy me fully that the work will abide,’”’ Theseassuring 
and prophetic words have been well borne out in the his- 
tory and work of the United Brethren Church. 

The first General Conference of the denomination was 
held in 1815, two years after the death of. Mr. Otterbein, at 
which a Confession of Faith, based upon a previous con- 
fession, which had probably been drawn up by Otterbein, 
wasadopted. This becamethe formal creed of the Church, 
which, with successive changes made by the General Con- 
ferenc3, continued to be the Confession of the Church 
till 1889, 

Prior to 1841 the Church had no constitution. In that 
year a constitution, which was never submitted to the 
membership or to any of the lower ecclesiastical courts, 
was adopted by the General Conference. The validity of 
this instrument was questioned at different times, but it 
was observed, having the tacit approval ot the Church till 
1889, no clear distinction, however, being made as to the 
character of its validity. This constitution provided that 
no amendment should be made to the same, except upon 
the “‘ request of two-thirds of the whole Society.” It also 
provided tbat “no rule or ordinance shall at any time be 
passed to change or do away the Confession of Faith as it 
now stands.”’ 

A construction of the above-named articles, by a party 
Jong dominant in the Church, whereby all change and 
progress were made impossible, came to be regarded as 
equally unauthorized and pernicious. The General Con- 
ference of 1885, therefore, while not passing explicitly on 
the character of the validity of the Constitution, neverthe- 
less sought to give a reasonable and practical interpreta- 
tion of the provisions of the Constitution relating to 
changes, and in harmony with the same adopted measures 
providing for both the revision of the Confession of Faith 
and the amendment of the Constitution, through a Com- 
mission esp°cially chosen for that purpose. Provision was 
made that the work of the Commission, in the amended 
Constitution and the revised articles of belief recom- 
mended by it, should be submitted to a vote of the entire 
membership of the Church for approval. Thus aclear and 
authoritative method would be secured for the future. 

It is deserving of notice that as to the main points this 
was substantially the course adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1890, five years after 
the action taken by the General Conference of the United 
Brethren Church. The Presbyterian Church, South, had 
previously taken a s'milar course. 

The Commission met in due time, completed its work, 
and submitted the results to a vote of the Church accord- 
ing to instructions. The vote was taken in November, 
1888, the revised Confession and the amended Constitution 
beiug approved by an overwhelming majority. In May, 
1889, the work of the Commission and the vote of the 
Church were both reviewed by the General Conference, 
that body pronounciug the revised Confession and the 
amended Constitution tohave been regularly adopted and 
to be the articles of belief and the organic law of the de- 
nomination. 

At this juncture a division in the General Conference 
and the Church occurred, which, as much as it is to be 
regretted on general principles, has not proved to be an 
unmixed evil. THE INDEPENDENT, in its survey of * The 
Religious World im 1889,” speaking of the action of the 
General Conference of that year, above referred to, by 
which the work of the Commission, appointed four years 

before, and the rate of the Church were approved, said: 

“The vote on ratification in the Conference was 111 to 21. 
The Confession was revised so as to be more clear and compre- 
hensive. The changes in the constitution eliminate the prohi- 
bition of membership in secret societies, und introduce lay- 
delegation into the General Conference. An episode of the 
Conference was the withdrawal of one of the bishops and eleven 

ministerial brethren because of dissatisfaction with these 

changes. They proceeded to organize as tho they constituted 
the true Couference.” 

This is a correct statement of the facts in the case 
and shows clearly where the responsibility lies for ‘* The 

Difficulty in the United Brethren Church,” referred to in 

alate number of THE INDEPENDENT. Out of a member- 

sbip of 132 im the General Conference, 120 remained loyal 
to that body and the Church, and 12 withdrew and organ- 
ized another conference. The withdrawing members com- 
posed just one eleventh of the General Conference. On 
the sapp sition that they *epresented a constituency in 
the Cnacch in proportioa to their numbers (which is an 





DRURY. 


a following ot one-eleventh of the entire membership of 
the denomination, which at the time of the division was 
204,517. According to this reckoning their following 
would have been 18,592. But this is more than they have 
after a lapse of nearly two years. On the other hand the 
membership of the Church at this time, according to the 
most carefully gathered statistics, is 197,123, which shows 
a net loss of only 7,394 on the basis of the statistics of 1889. 
These figures are sufficient to show that the withdrawing 
element is indeed smal], and that so far as affecting the 
work of the Church in any unfavorable way is concerned, 
is practically unimportant. None of the general enter- 
prises or institutions of the Church have suffered by rea- 
son of the division. Besides the distinct evangelistic spirit 
that has characterized the Church through all its history 
was bever more marked than now. 

This division, it should be said, was but the crisis of a 
struggle that had been going on in the Church for twenty 
years or more, and marks the transition of a people of 
marked evangelical type, long handicapped and crippled 
in their work by restrictive and unwise legislation, at vari- 
ance with the spirit of nineteenth-century progress, to 
a broader and more hopeful field of activity. By this 


transition the Church has received a recognitior, and bas 
taken a place alongside of sister Churches that it never be- 
fore had. The withdrawal of those who set themselves 
against the progressive movements of the denomination 
has left it free and untrammeled to go forward in the ac- 
complishment of its mission. In this respect the division 
has been of decided advantage to the Church. 
The present troubles in the Church are due to a single 
fact—that the dissenters claim to be the true Church and 
entitled to all its property, local and general. This claim 
they base on the assumption that they adhere to the Con- 
stitution of 1841, which they adjudge not to have been 
legally amended; also that the Confession of Faith accord- 
ing to that Constitution could never be changed. 
These claims have made it necessary to resort to the civil 
courts to determine the property rights of the Church, 
This has been done, and to this date there have been three 
full trials had, two in Ohio and one in Indiana, together 
occupying twenty-three days, before three able judges, 
wide apart in location and acquaintance, one of them a 
circuit judge virtually chosen by the dissenters, all decid- 
ing emphatically that the processes by which our Confes- 
sion of Faith was revised and our Constitution was 
amended were regular and lawful, and therefore binding 
on the Church, and beyond the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts; also that the dissenters are seceders from the 
Church, and have no right to the property of the denomi- 
nation. Besides these three trials no others have been 
had ou the merits of the case. In numerous other cases 
decisions have been rendered against them a3 to the use of 
church property simply upon their own showing as pre- 
sented in their answers. 
The principles laid down by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Watson vs. Jones recorded in 
the 13th Wallace, pages 679-733, have been followedin most 
of the States and control the decisions we have. Justice 
Miller, who died recently, spent more than a year in the 
preparation of this great decision, and immortalized his 
name by its clearness and pre-eminently just doctrines as 
bearing upon the relations of the American Churches to 
the State under our system of government. The general 
sentiment of the people who are familiar with the litiga- 
tion had thus far is that the questions involved are prac- 
tically settled and that further legal contention is useless. 
Hence our Church is turning its face to the future and to 
aggressive work for Christ, at home and abroad. Its pub- 
lishing, educational, missionary, and church erection 
interests are having unprecedented prosperity and growth, 
and throughout the Church there has never been displayed 
a spirit of greater aggressiveness in all forms of Christian 
service than now. During 1890, about 150 houses of wor- 
ship were built throughout the Church—an average of three 
every week. 
In June lasta young people’s society was organized, 
known as the ‘‘ Young People’s Christian Union ofthe 
United Brethren in Christ.’’ To this date more than one 
hundred local societies have been formed with a large and 
growing membership. This new movement is received 
with great favor by pastors and people. 
The foreign missions of the Church in Africa and Ger- 
many have recently been materially strengthened by spe- 
cial contributions to their support amounting to over 
$3,000. Bishop E. B. Kephart, D.D., LL.D., is now in 
Africa to supervise the work there and to hold the Annual 
District Conference. The Church now has a native mem- 
bership in Africa of 6,060, showing the number of native 
converts to be among the largest, if not the largest of any 
Church operating missions in the Dark Continent. The 
past year the stations there under the charge of the Wo- 
man’s Board of the Church have been visited with exten- 
sive revivals. Recently this Board sent out two new mis- 
sionaries from this couatry. 
During the past winter revivals have been general 
throughout the Church. The number of conversions and 
accessions reported by pastors to the Religious Telescope 
for some time past averages nearly a thousand a week. 
Since the last General Conference women have been 
admitted to the ministry ot the Church on the same terms 
asmen. Under this new regulation ten women have been 
licensed to preach and received into the anuual confer- 
ences. Two of these, who are serving as pastors, are 
graduates of the Theological Seminary, of Dayton, O. 
As yet but one woman, Miss Ella Niswonger, has received 
ordination. She is serving her second pastorate at E'liott, 
Ill., where, during the past year, she built a church, the 
tirst erected in the denomination under the pastoral direc- 
tion of a woman. The churches served by women are 
equally prosperous with those served by men, and their 
work as pastors and evangelists abundantly justifies the 
action ad wittiog them to the privileges and responsibilities 
of the Gospel ministry, 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


It is reported that the attitude of the Vatican toward 
the Italian Government has improved since the downfall 
of the Crispi ministry. 





...-The total issues of the American Bible Society for 
the year ending March 31st were 1,502,624 volumes. This 
does not include publications in foreign lands. 


....Dr, Talmage’s new tabernaclein Brooklyn is rapidly 
approaching completion and will soon be ready for dedica- 
tion. It will hold twice as many persons as the old taber- 
nacle. 

....According to the American Baptist Year-Book fer 
1891, the Regular Baptists havein the United States 1,382 
associations, 34,780 churches with a membership of 8 164,- 
227, anincrease for the year of upward of 94,000 members. 


--.-The entire clergy of Dalmatia have petitioned the 
Pope to permit all the Slavonic priests of the Balkans to 
celebrate mass in their native language. The petition sets 
forth that the Slavonic people, on account of their antipathy 
to the massin the Latin language, go over to the Greek 


orthodox churches. 


....A great interest is felt in Massachusetts in the ques- 


tion who is to be the new bishop of the Episcopal diocese. 
The choice, it is said, will lie between three men, Dr. Pbil- 
lips Brooks, Dr. W. R. Huntington, of this city, and 


Bishop Talbot, of Wyoming. The election will take place 


the last of the month. 


.... We recently stated that the Rev. Frederick Upham, 
who died a few weeks ago at the age of ninety-two years, 
was probably the oldest Methodist minister in this country. 
We areinformed thatthe Rev. Martin L. Weekly, who was 
born in August, 1798,is still living at Berlin, Penn., 
which would make him more than one year older than 
Mr. Upham was. 


....-Cardinal Taschereau and the Catholic bishops of 
the Province of Quebec, have issued a collective letter 
against the act abolishing separate schools in Manitoba. 
The letter declares that in the place of her divine founder 
not only has the Church the right, but it is even for hera 
duty, to direct, through her ministers, the moral educa- 
tion of her children. 


...-Dr. W. S. Rainsford, of St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, this city, who has been severely criticised for ad- 
nfitting ministers of other denominations to his pulpit, has 
published a letter in which he says that the services com- 
plained of constituted, in his judgment, special services 
bot covered by the Canon quoted against them, and were of 
the same character as those frequently held in the Episco- 
pal churches for the cause of temperauce, at which it is 
customary for laymen to make addresses. He says he has 
not intentionally, if at all, violated the Canon. 


.... It is said that the Catholics of Brazil have been very 
much opposed to the provision of the Constitution of the 
Republic, which deprives priests and employés of the 
Church of the right to vote, and also debars priests from 
becoming members of Congress. It is understood that the 
reason this provision was inserted was that the officers of 
the Church really held their allegiance to their spiritual 
superiors as stronger than their allegiance to the Stute; 
and therefore are not such true citizens of the Republic as 
would entitle them to a voice in its government. This 
provision, however, has been somewhat modified. e 


....The vote of the Methodist conferences on the admis- 
sion of women to the General Conference now stands as 


follows: 


Conference. For Ag’st. 
IID MEIN 50.5 ios ob0 ec esecece cee ns 73 20 
Sg dS al fle a SS ERR See 61 24 
pS ae aa ey ee Pd 54 128 
Northwest Kansas................... ... 61 ~ 
I bias oa Sih 00 6 dai Eee dives da 35 16 ad 
ee ll il 
I odoin og Rr, Semen dosine s00n ence 38 134 
REE ES a eee 33 45 
I is ie bah ne 4 te Yau hot 113 2 
ss ot nk ameuatgnsgetcese-sa 56 152 
he acadecticsss oteceseess 1 41 
Previously reported....... P icSeuseeseuee eee 1,161 . 

_ | SSR SE aE ree 1,490 1,782 


This total includes the results of thirty-six conferences, 
of which fourteen are colored. These have helped to swell 
the large adverse vote. 


..«e-There is probably no ecclesiastical organization in 
America that has grown as rapidly as has the Missouri 
Synod of the Lutheran Church. Begun Jess than forty 
years ago in Perry County, Mo., by a few German pastors 
who had left Saxony for conscience’ sake, it now has spread 
from ocean to ocean, and from Canada to Mexico. Accord- 
ing tothe statistical year book just publisbed, the Synod 
now numbers 1,140 pastors, 1.631 organized congregations, 
548 mission points, 305,350 confirmed and communicant 
members. This is arn increase during the past twelve 
months of 52 pastors, 76 congregations and 7.350 members. 
The number of new churches erected was 78. The parochial 
schools are in a very flourishing condition, the total at- 
tendance being 74,006. Of male téachers there sre 637, be- 
sides whom 579 pastors and 143 Jady teachers are engaged 
in this work. As a result of the Christian training in these 
schools, the number of young men preparing for the minis- 
try is phenomenal. Out of a total of 1,088 students in four 
gymnasia, two theological seminaries and one teachers’ 
seminary, there are probably not three dozen who have 
other vocations than the ministry in view. The Synod is 
entirely German, but has started a number of English mi+- 
sions. The main source of supply for its marvelous growth 
has beea the German immigration of the last few decades. 
The chief s»ucce of supply for the theological schools are 
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Missions. 
NOTES FROM TOKIO. 


BY THE REV. F. G. HARRINGTON, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





Another year of mission work has ended. Reports of 
work done, of results achieved, of victory or of loss, bave 
been collected on the various mission fields, and transmit- 
ted to thoze who, far away over the seain the fair home- 
land, watch eagerly how the Master’s work prospers in 
foreign coantries. As we Baptist missionaries in Tokio 
look back over our share of the work done during the year 
189) ia this great city, we have much reason for self-humili- 
ation and sorrow. We seem to have done so little, to have 
so little fruit from ali our labor. In this great city of 
mor3thaaa million of non-believers, only nineteen have 
professed faith in Christ and been baptized into the fellow- 
ship of the Baptist Church. Ye Baptists of America, do 
ye wonder at this? Do ye think the story of the Cross has 
lost its power to draw men unto Christ? Think ye that the 
preaching of the Cross is indead foolishness, that it has 
ceased to be the power of God and the wisdom of God unto 
salvation? Or think ye that we missionaries have not duly 
exalted the cracified Christ so that all might see and 
adore? 

We realize how imperfect and unsatisfactory our work 
has been, and we ask your prayers, that the Spirit of the 
Lord may rest upon us d@ing this year. 

Basides the nineteen mentioned, of course a large num- 
bor have heard the Word, either as preached in churches, 
taught in Sunday-schools, or talked over privately. We 
tru3t much good seed has fallen in their hearts, and that 
it shall bear fruit for eternity. 

Tae greatest lack in our mission here in Tokio, and also 
throughout all Japan during the past year, has been the 
great paucity of native helpers, especially native pastors 
and evangelists, chosen by God and trained iu all that is 
needful to make them able expounders of his Word, 
and skillful laborers in his vineyard. The extreme difficul 
ty, if not absolute impossibility, of so mastering the Jap- 
anese language as to become efficient preachers, and, more 
especially, efficient evangelists, who can reach and sway 
and convince the Japanese, so hampers the missionary and 
so contracts the possible sphere of his labors, that, unless 
God raises up native workers, endows them with his Spirit, 
and helps us to train them in Christian truth and Cbris 
tian work, the missionary work here in Japan cannot bat 
be very discouraging. 

During the past year the hindrances to Christian work 
were exceptionally many and great. The anti foreign 
feeling became s> prevalent, and grew so strong and even 
violent, that it very much hindered the progress of Chris- 
tian work, and even, in some cases, caused retrenchment 
or abandonment of work begun, while in all cases it very 
much lessened the personal influence of the missionary, and 
caused the current of public opinion to turn and flow 
against Christianity as being a foreign system of religion. 
Moreover, during the past year, the political fever or frenzy 

has been atits hignt, and many have turned away from 
the quiet, spiritual worship in Christian churches to the 
exciting political meetings, so many and so frequent 
throughout the country. 

Many native Christians, in their extreme eagerness to 
serve their country or their party, forgot that they had 
vowed to serve the Lord Jehovah., It has been a year of 
sifting and testing, and in that very way has been doubt- 
less a great blessing. The new year has opened more en- 
couragiogly, and we hope will prove one of great blessing 
from on high. Our greatest need is the powerof the Holy 
Spirit to guide us in our work, to make the native Chris- 
tians earnest and faithful. to open the eyes of the blind, 
strike off the shackles of the bound, and raise to life the 
dead in sin. 

TOKIO, JAPAN. 








Diblical Research. 


AT the recent annual General Meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund Miss Amelia B. Edwards reported prog- 
ress in carrying out the intention of the society to explore 
the site of Ahnas, the biblical Hanes (Isa. xxx, 4). Last 
spring M. Naville paid a short visit to Egypt for the pur- 
pose of survey and of concluding arrangements with the 
Khedival Government for the prosecution of the work this 
present winter season. Early in January of this year, ac- 
cordingly, M. Naville joined Count d’Hulst on the ground 
to be explored and began operations. At first they at- 
tacked the outlying necropolis, and pursued their excava- 
tions during three weeks, but with no very encouraging 
results; for, altho they opened more than a hundred tomb- 
pits, all had been plundered in ancient times and had been 
again used for interments in Roman times. Supposing 
the investigators to proceed as they had planned, they 
must now be trenching the area of the great temple of the 
place, with what results we may expect to hear soon. 
Another great temple like.that of Bubastis is not to be 
hoped for, but valuable historical discoveries may be cou- 
fidently awaited; for Ahnas el-Medineh, the Heracleopolis 
of the Greeks, represents the capital of that period in 
Egyptian history covered by the eighth, ninth and tenth 
dynasties of the Ancient Empire, at present almost a blank 
in our knowle lge of Egypt. 


--lt has long been known that the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, Menephtah, had a prime minister, who was the 
Fan-bearer to the king, chief herald to his majesty, priest 
of the order Ab, aud who had been Beloved of Rameses 
Mer-Amen or Rameses II, father of Meaephtah; he bore 
the honorary appellation of Mer-an, and the Egyptian 
name of Rameses em-per-Ra, but his real Ethnic name was 
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apostate Hebrew. Hitherto this modification of the bibli- 
cal Bashan bas not been met with elsewhere in ancient 
records; but nowit turns up most unexpectedly in one of 
the Tell el-Amarna tablets. The Rev. H. G. Tomkins had 
already extended the Egyptian conquests to the country 
on the east of the Lake Gennesaret and the River Jordan. 
only to be supported by Letter No. 132 of the Tellel-Amarna 
series, which was written by ‘‘Artama-Samas, the governor 
of Tsiri-Basani,” that is to say, the plateau of Bashan,” of 
the biblical land of Bashan. As the era of Amenophis IV, or 
Khu-enaten, the king of Egypt, to whom this letter was 
addressed, fell between one and two hundred years before 
Rameses II, of Menephtah, and Ben-Ma-tsuna, the presence 
of the latterin Egypt may have been remotely due to the 
Egyptian conquest of or dominion over his native land. 


..Among the numerous discoveries of ancient things, 
announced from time to time, some are untrustworthy. A 
little while ago atelegram, sent from Rome, was published 
in all our daily newspapers, to the effect that a tomb had 
just been opened in the Vigna Nuova, off the Via Salara, 
outside the Salara gate, containing two sepulchral urns, 
one of which preserved the ashes of Ecloge, the nurse of the 
Emperor Claudius Nero, and the other those of his mis- 
tress Acte, who was converted to Christianity by the Apos- 
tle Paul. Furthermore, this tomb was said to be the 
cemetery of Domitian’s family, where the ashes of Nero 
himself were also buried, But now Dr. Rudolfo Lanciani, 
who is personally known to many of us in America, writes 
from Kome to The Athenwum of London, pointing out the 
fact that Nero, who died in the year 68 A.D, could not 
have been buried in the family tomb of Domitian, who died 
in the year 96; also that the latter (T.-Flavius Domitianus 
Augustus) was a Flavius and not a Domitius (Nero’s orig- 
inal name having been L. Domitius Ahenobarbus); and 
declaring the statement in regard to the second sepulchral 
urn to be absolutely groundless. ‘‘ Acte’s conversion by 
Saint Paul bas not even the value of a legend.” 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 19th. 
JONAH SENT TO NINEVEH.—Jonau 1, 1-17. 


NoteEs.—Believers differ as to whether this story of 
Jonah is to be regaried as historical, or as a parable of 
God’s mercy. On the one hand the greatness of the mira- 
cle, if it be held a true story, is not such as to stagger 
belief, for it is not so great a miracle to preserve life in the 
bottom of the sea, as itis to raise the dead, a miracle which 
no Christian hesitates to accept, and on which his religion 
rests. Itisalso claimed by some that our Lord, in refer- 
ring tu Jonah, authenticated his story as fact. On the 
other hand, the fondness of the Eastern people for religious 
parables, the character of this story, the use of certain 
peculiar words regarded as of a later period than the time 
of Jonah, and the exactness of the statement about such 
things as the three days in the belly of the fish, about 
which Jonah could have known nothing, lead others to 
prefer the view that it is a parable, In either case it is 
equally inspired, and the vehicle of important truth. 
* Jonah,”’—Cf. If Kings xiv, 25. He was one of the older 
prophets, and we are told that a prophecy of bis was ful- 
filled in the reign of Jeroboam LI, who began to reign 
about 825 B.c. He therefore lived perhaps in the earlier 
part of Jerobuam’s reign, or in the time of his predecessors 
Jehoahaz and Jehoash, kings of Israel. * To flee unto 
Tarshish.”—As far as he could from Jehovah, and out of 
the reach of his special control as God of Israel. Tarshish 
is probably a place in Spain, to which Phenician ships 
sailed on their longest voyages. ‘“‘Joppa.’’—The seaport 
of Palestine. “A great fish.”—The kind is not men- 
tioned. Some Mediterranean sharks are large enough. 

Instruction.—The first great lesson we learn from this 
story isthe missionary one, that God wants the heathen 
saved, and sends us to save them. That was a strange les- 
son for the Jews of that day. Then the Jew was God’s 
chosen people, and the heathen were reprobates, The law 
of Moses contains not one command to try to convert other 
people. We have, in the last part of Isaiah’s prophecy an 
anticipation of the nations, the heathen, coming into the 
fullness of God’s glory, and here again a wonderful ex- 
pression of God’s love even for the cruel, bloodthirsty ene- 
mies of the Jews. But the time was too early for the les- 
son to be learned. Even Peter found it hard to learn it 
when he had the vision of the sheet let down from Heaven. 
Only Paul seemed first to catch it fully when he exclaimed. 
“T go unto the Gentiles.” 

We have here un example of the narrowness and bigotry 
of good-men. Jonah was a good man, a prophet; but he 
did not want Nineveh saved. He would much rather have 
it destroyed. He is an illustration how selfish mere 
patriotism is, when it forgets the wants of other nations. 

If all whom God calls to go on some mission for him, and 
who refuse, were punished as Jonah was, it would feed all 
the she rks in the ocean. 

It was very loving of God that he did not let Jonah run 
away from him. [t wasa hard trial he went through, but 
how much harder if he had escaped from the presence of 
Jehovah, and lived in Tarshish, and worshiped the gods of 
the Phenicians. We may be very thankful for the trials 
that bring us back when we wander away from God. 

Jonah does not seem to have felt very badly about his 
sin. He was asleep through the storm. A wicked man 
may be very stupid and insensible about his sins. Compare 
the guilty, runaway Jonah and the innocent Jesus, both 
asleep in the ship in a storm. 

Those pooridolaters did the best they could. They prayed 
to al] the gods tbey knew of. They threw the cargo over- 
board, and they rowed hard, and they tried to save Jonah. 
There is good stuff in the heathen, and we must not despise 
them. God loves them. 

















Ben-Ma-teuna, and the land of his nativity wes Ts9r-Ba- 
sana—he was, therefore, a Syriap in Egypt, perchance an 


A storm is a good time to pray in, bat _ weather is 








We are not told that Jonah did any praying just then. 
He had sinned, and he knew that his only course was to 
take the consequence. There is a.good deal of grace in ac- 
cepting without murmuring the fruit of one’s own mis- 
doing. 

The repentant prophet was saved. Had he not repented 
he would have been drowned. God has infinite ways to 
protect and help bis children. 

Jonah is the Old Testament Peter. Both sinned; both 
repented. Both were passionate, unreasonable; but both 
had noble natures, and both are he)pful examples for us, 
all the more so because they had so much human nature. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ALLEN, A. Jupson, rec. April 4th, Ludingtonville, N. Y. 


BOYLE, Wm. E., Atlantic City, N. J., died at Philadelphia, 
Penn., April Ist, aged 57. 


CHRISTY, D. M., La Porte, Ind., resigns. 

HATCH, GEeorGE W., Rome, accepts call to Eaton, N. Y. 
HERRICK, A. C., Sacramento, Cal., resigns. 

HUTCHINSON, C., Matteawan, N. Y,, called to Weston, Mass. 
JOHNSON, T. B., Laconia, N. H., called to Lynn, Mass. 
McLELLAN, BRYANT, Osterville, called to Dalton, Mass, 
MANNING, E. E.. rec. April 5th, Schuylerville, N. Y. 

NOBBS, 8. B., Groton, called to Salem, Mass. 

SANDFORD, E. T., Johnsbury, Vt., resigns. 

SMITH, L. W., Fayville, Mass., resigns. 

THOMPSON, A. 8.,, Franklinville, accepts call to Marion, N. Y. 
TOWLE, Perer, Concord, Mass., died March 30th, aged 60. 


WENTWORTH, Davip L., Malden, Mass., accepts call to Hud- 
son, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADR!IANCKE,S. WINCHESTER, Lowell, Mass, resigns, 

AIKENS, JAMEs E., Vassalboro, Me., resigns. 

——v CH,ISRAEL, South Peabody, accepts call to Rock purt, 
i ass. 


BARNARD, H. T., Jericho, accepts call to West Rutland, Vt. 

BOND, FRANK A., Casco and Otisfield, Me., resigns. 

BRADSTREET, ALBERT E., Shelburne, Mass., resigns, 

BUTLER, JAmEs E., Cannon, accepts call toSheridan, Mich. 

CLAFLLN, ARTHUR H., Sheridan, Mich., resigns. 

CLARK, W1iLuiAM B., Norwich Town, accepts cail to Durham 
Conn, 

CRAWFORD, SipNey, Tampa, Fia., resigns. 

EASTMAM, GEORGE P., Yale Sem., called to Millbury, Mass. 

EDDY, W. D., Field Sec’y, N. Y. State S. 8. Asso., resigns to en- 
gage in pastoral work. 

EDWARDS, THomas C., Kingston, Penn:, accepts call to Cardiff, 
So. Wales. 

ELY, Epwarop L.,, Strang, called to Ulysses, Neb. 

BMERAON, JOHN 1)., Biddeford, Me., called to Wakefield, 


EVANS, DanikEv, Andover Sem., called to Littleton, N. H. 

EVATT, Rosert B., Cando. N.D., resigns. 

FAVOR, M. P., Chichester, N. H., resigns. 

FAWCETT, Josepns, Stoddard, N. ri., resigns. 

FLICKENGER, D. K., United Brethren, formeriy missionary 
bishop in Africa, accepts call to Aurora, O 

yOERon, EDWARD G., %berlin Sem., called to Terre Haute, 

nd. 


GILL, WILLtAM, Cottage Grove, Minn., resigns. 
GIMBLETT, WILLIAM H., Chicago Sem,, called to Carrington 
N.D. 


HOPKINS, FREDERICK E., New Canaan Conn., called to First 
ch., Dubuque, la. 

HORNER, J. H., Meth., Wichita, Kan., accepts call to New 
Hampton, la. 

IMES, BenJAMIN A., Memphis, Tenn., called to New OUrleang 
La. 


KENISTON, W1Lu1AM B., Bangor Sem., accepts call to Med- 

way, " 

LANPHEAR, NATHANIEL D., Unionville, accepts call to Edin- 
burgh, O. 

LORD, ORLANDO M., Hanover, Mass., called to Deerfield Cen- 
tre, N. H. 


LEA, ALBERT T., Alexandria, accepts call to Elk Point, 
8. D. 


LUTHERAN. 


ANTHONY, E, M., Tullahoma, called to Dixon, Tenn. 
BOMAN, C. B. L., St. Peter, called to Cokato, Minn. 
ELGSTROM, AXEL, Algona, Ia, called to Alta, I'l. 
ERICSON, A. E., West Sveadahl, called to Minneapolis, Minn. 
GRAEPP, Joun ©., Scranton, Penn., resigns. 
VON BOSSE, GrEoRGE, Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Egg 

Harbor and St. James, New Germany, N. J. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BLACK, George, Mendota, called to Mattoon, [1]. 

BONNER, D. F., Geodville, accepts call to Florida, N. Y. 

BYRAM, A. B., Edgar, accepts call to Craig, Neb. 

OLARs. W. E., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Bay City, 

ich. 

DELZELL, F. E., La Plata, Mo., accepts call to Mansfield Cen- 
ter, Conn. 

FULLERTON, GreorGeE H., Springfield, O., resigns. 

GARDNER, E. P., Appleton, Wis., called to Huron, 8. D. 

HUNTING, G. H., Alma College, accepts call to Flint, Mich. 

LATTIMORE, WrittaM, McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call 
to Slayton, Minn. 

McCASLIN, D. R., Derry, called to Turtle Creek, Penn. 

SPEAR, SAMvEt T., Brooklyn, N. Y., died April Ist, aged 79. 

SCOTT, THomas A., Fort Huron, accepts call to Detroit, Mich. 

THORNE, C.C., Rutgers College, accepts call to Windham, 
New York. 

WILLIAMS, GEORGE, Niobrara, Neb., called to Mitchell, 8. D. 

WOLFORD, M. G., Talton, Wis., accepts call to Milford, Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATSON, 8. K., Su. Pres., Savannah, Ga..died Aprii ist, aged 78. 

BEATTIE, RoBERT B., Ref., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to 
Newburg, N. Y. 

BRUNNING, B., Univ., inst. April 5th, Bowdoinham, Me. 

CLARK, FRANK P., Prot. Epis., Brooklyn, accepts call to Lee, 

ass. 

COOKMAN, JouN E., Prot. Epis., New York, N. Y.,died March 
30th, aged 53. 

ELRIDGE, Osepb, Unit., Northboro, accepts call to Dedham, 


HATFIELD, H. H.. Meth. Epis., Evanston, Ill., died April Ist. 
LAWRENCE, Wrtcram I., Unit., Dorchester, Mass., accepts 
call to Japan. 
PAGE, DANIEL D., Sevond Adventist, Springfield, Me., accepts 
call to Woodstock, N. B., Canada 
PEET, R. Be Prot. Epis., enreaet, R. I. » resigns. 
PORTER, Engny H., Prot. Epis., Pawtucket, accepts call to 
SKINNER, FRepeRiIcK N., Prot. Fae Fort Edward, N. Y., 
scooms call to Wilmington. N. € 
SMITH, yee Eres. Xenia, O., called to Warren, Penn 
VEWINKBL, J, W..Ref., Fulton, lil., called to Muscatine, Ia. 
WILLIA fe Ww. 
Unit, New South ch., Boston, Mass., re- 





better, 


S., Univ.. Pittsburgh, Penn., resigns. 
YOUNG, Groat Hy 
signs. 
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Literature. 


(71 prompt mention in eur list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of werks for further notice.] 


THE GENESIS OF THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


Every student of American history 
owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Alexan- 
der Brown for the two sumptuous vol- 
umes to which he has given the some- 
what misleading, altho strictly accurate 
title of The Genesis of the United States. 
The exceedingly compendious sub-title 
does not entirely set us right as to the 
character of the work. Qn the side of 
the cover, however, it is described with: 
more exactness as ‘‘ A Series of Histori- 
cal Manuscripts.” For it is not a‘ narra- 
tive,” but a well arranged and exhaust- 
tive collection of the authorities for the 
history of the planting of the Virginia 
colonies. Such a work required great 
and painstaking labor, and even greater 
self-denial. The temptation to use these 
materials for the production of “a his- 
tory” of the period under consideration, 
would to any ordinary man have been 
well-nigh irresistible; and the courage 
requisite for the publication of a work, 
involving so great expense and appealing 
only to a comparatively small body of 
readers was by no means inconsiderable. 
It is pleasant to learn from the publishers 
that such appreciation of this book has 
been shown that a third installment has 
already been demanded from their press 
to meet the demands of their patrons, 
No more grateful evidence of the grow- 
ing interest in the subject matter of his- 
torical investigation could be given than 
this, and it is especially pleasant to have 
to notice it in connection with so meri- 
torious a performance as that ,under re- 
view. 

Mr. Brown begins his labors with ‘‘ the 
return of Weymouth in July, 1605,” and 
extends them to ‘the return of 
Dale in June, 1616.” This period of 
“the first foundation” of the Virginia 
colony, while wanting in the elements 
of briHiant achievement and excit- 
ing incident, which attaches to that 
immediately preceding it, and undig- 
nified by the calm and confident heroism 
of the succeeding twenty years when the 
Puritan colonies were established, has an 
interest for Americans second to none, 
To English historians bent on describing 
the complex influences which evolved the 
‘Puritan Commonwealth” out of the 
‘Tudor despotism ” the first settlement 
of America is a bright, but comparatively 
unimportant episode. The actors in this 
small drama no longer filled a large place 
in contemporary history as did Rawley 
and Gilbert, Drake and Frobisher, Gren- 
ville and Hawkins. War had given place 
to commerce, predatory excursions were 
now succeeded by trading voyages, the 
Spaniard was no longer *‘ plucked by the 
beard,” but lulled by false promises and 
smooth words. ‘‘ The spacious days of 
the great Elizabeth” are indeed over and 
done, It is not England, but English- 
men, who undertake to carry on the 
work. If the Court and King are actors 
on the scene it is only because for a time 
some parlous fellow will not be put off. 
The Spanish Ambassador rightly judged 
that Sir John Popham (XX(V) was for 
a long time the influence which kept 
the Virginia enterprise alive at court; but 
wrongly that when he died Eagland 
would abandon the budding purpose of 
her plan. If the State was not in ear- 
nest, the people were, and the English race 
never yet lacked a man in private sta- 
tion to press on a good work once begun. 
It is this circumetance which makes the 
investigations represented in these vol- 








THE GENESIS OF THE UNITED STATES. A Darra- 
tive of the movement in England, 1605-1616, which 
resulted in the plantation of North America by 
Englishmen, disclosing the contest between Epgland 
acd Spain for the possession of the soil now occu- 
pied by the United States of America; set forth 
through a series of historical manuscripts now first 
printed, together with a re-issue of rare contempo- 
raneous tracts, accompanied by rare bibliographical 
memoranda, notes and brief biographies, collected, 
arranged and edited by ALEXANDER BROWN. 2 vols., 
royal octavo, pp. xxxvili, 1157. Boston and New 
York: Houghton MiMin & Co, 180. $15 the set, 
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umes so useful and so necessary. Many 
of the principal actors on this stage sank 
into comparative obscurity. Here the 
great part of them are restored to their 
rightful place in our national roster of those 
who have deserved well of the Common- 
wealth, and all the facts of importance in 
their lives are briefly and succinctly re- 
corded, 

The volumes contain three hundred and 
sixty-five documeuts, which the author 
divides into six classes. The first of these 
classes consists of manuscripts never be- 
fore printed, which are given in full 
without regard to their length. Next we 
have a number of reprints of old aid rare 
documents, printed, but now for the first 
time reprinted. The third class is com- 
posed of translations of manuscripts not 
available in English, chiefly papers from 
the Spanish archives, relating to the 
Spanish opposition to the English colo- 
nization of America. The fourth and 
fifth classes contain English and American 
publications needed to complete the sys- 
tematic character of the work. The sixth 
and last class is made up of ‘ illustrative 
material,” some of which stirely was 
hardly needed, as, for instance, Bacon’s 
‘* Essay of Plantations,” tho in every case 
interesting atid pertihent. 

Fortunately, no attempt has been made 
to follow this classification in the arrange- 
ment. The documerts are preceded by a 
brief introduction in which is given, in 
chronological order, asomewhat arbitrary 
topical outline of the steps which, in the 
editor’s view, led up to the planting of 
Virginia. Then follow sixty-four docu- 
ments bearing upon *‘ Tne Experimental 
Period, from the return of Weymouth, in 
July, 1605, to the return of Newport, in 
January, 1609.” Among these documents 
the correspondence of the Spanish Minis- 
ter, Don Pedro de Zufiiga, is, perhaps, 
most worthy of note. The year (January 
to November) 1609, described as ‘* The 
Brief Period of Rathusiasm” is covered by 
fifty-eight documents; and ‘*‘ The Long 
Period of the Crucial Test ” (November, 
1609-July, 1614), by no less than two hun- 
dred and four highly interesting docu- 
ments. The two years (July, 1614-July, 
1616), in which doubt slowly grew into 
certainty of success, are illustrated by 
the remaining forty-four papers in the 
regular collection. The remaining five 
** illustrative documents” are of a very 
miscellaneous character. 

The great value of such a collection to 
the general public is quite other than the 
obvious usefulness it possesses for the 
special student. The -lover of historica] 
studies, however general and miscellane- 
ous his taste may be, is no longer content 
with the ew cathedra utterances of the 
ablest and most brilliant writers of his- 
tory. Men and measures are no longer re- 
garded as mere puppets, nor as the devices 
of creatures quite removed from human 
influences. The action and interaction 
of mind on mind, the limitations of time 
and circumstances, the broad influence 
of acommon humanity, begin to be val- 
ued at their true worth. In such acol- 
lection as this, the casual reader finds 
much of the interest which comes of fer- 
vid but fragmentary records of human 
conduct, the picture of men acting in the 
half-informed zeal of partisanship. But 
the painstaking student finds the way to 
the very spirit and temper of the minds 
of those who first built English institu- 
tions on our shores. One feels instinct- 
ively that the record is not one to be 
proud of. The social blight of Tudor 
England hangs upon the background, 
the poor futile king figures fitfully asa 
weakling in all matters where Tudor res- 
olution fought its way totriumph, The 
few great men are so thwarted, the mis- 
taken judgment of those who seemed 
unwilling to take the pains requisite to 
success is so palpable, the whole thing 
seems so constantly to suggest the word 
**slovenly,” that the only wonder is that 
apy good thing came out of such an en- 
terprise. How much good there was 
enlisted in the cause may be found in the 
brief biographies of the men who took 
part in the ‘‘ Adventures to Virginia,” 
which form the last two hundred and 
fifty pages of the second volume, Set in 


forms a biographical dictionary of the 
worthies of this period, of the utthost 
value and one that represents an enor- 
mous amount of painstaking research. 
The faces of these men in nearly one 
hundred steel engravings complete in a 
most worthy manner the record of their 
lives. The collection of portraits.has been 
made as wide as possible, including con- 
temporary princes and the great precurs- 
ors of the period of colonization. Some 
of these are copies of inferior early wood- 
cuts, and sorhe, notably one of the gal- 
lant Henry of Navarre, must be regarded 
asill-selected libels on their great originals; 
but the majority represent excellent con- 
temporary portraits, and are good speci- 
mens of the engravers’ art of to-day. As 
we run over these portraits and mark how 
much of greatness is represented in this 
collection, the thought constantly forces 
itself on the mind: ‘‘ How much these 
men might have accomplished had they 
but been moved by a common purpose.” 
It was their fate to begin some great 
movements; but at home or abroad, by 
sea and land, England but grew more and 
more unworthy of her recent past be- 
neath their hands. Only in America, in 
the midst ‘“‘of mutiny and distrust, of am- 
bition and self-seeking, was dropped the 
seed, the little seed they laughed at in the 
dark, which has risen and cleft the soil 
and grown a mass of spanless bulk, and 
lays on every side a thousand arms and 
rushes to the sun,” 

Anumber of maps and plans, curious 
old drawings of the James River, etc., 
complete the interesting matter of this 
book. The press work is in the best style 
of the Riverside Press, the book making 
in every way is most admirable, and the 
indices are full and complete and well ar- 
ranged. The external impression of the 
volume does credit to their congents, and 
in every way they are an honor to Ameri- 
can scholarship: and it is worthy of no- 
tice that Virginia is once more arousing 
herself to do honor to her history in so 
desirable and, for so long a time, so unu- 
sualamanner. It is not possible to ob- 
serve, without regret, that hitherto the 
Old Dominion has had to look elsewhere 
for the most worthy historians of her no- 
table events and biographers of her no- 
ble sons, 
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WEEDEN’S ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF NEW ENGLAND.* 








WE have here the results of a most in- 
dustrious and sagacious gleaning in a field 
from which it might be thought that the 
reapers had carried off substantially all 
the harvest, But Mr. Weedeno’s ‘‘ mous 
ing” among the colonial archives, the 
probate records, and old family papers 
and newspapers, has brought to light a 
very interesting and valuable collection 
of facts, which enable the historical stu- 
dent to form a clearer idea of the daily 
life of the early settlers of New England 
than has heretofere been possible, Mr. 
Weeden has not done much by way of 
arrangement; he has stuffed his captures 
into his bag and pours them out before 
the reader, leaving him to select as his 
taste inclines him. He makes no pre- 
tense of treating any subject systemati- 
cally; but he has supplied a full index, 
and his material is thus available for sys- 
tema’ic treatment. And it should be 
added that the discursive reader will tind 
no little profit and entertainment in turn- 
ing over these pages. 

There is indeed so much that is inter- 
esting that it is hard to make any selec- 
tion. Many of the details serve only to 
confirm judgments already formed; but 
in some cases the evidence is so exclu- 
sive as to enable us to lay down positive 
conclusions where before we could only 
venture conjectures. Thus in regard to 
the relations with the mother country, we 
see that independence had been attained 
in practice long before it was talked 
of in theory, and that the Revolution 
was merely the attempt of autonomous 
States to repel foreign invasion. The 
dispute was not an affair of politics 
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but of commerce; The colonies were 
willing to tolerate royal governors pro- 
vided they did not govern, and to live 
under laws that were not enforced. But 
when the attempt was made to give real- 
ity to the appearance the sparks flew at 
once, Mr. Weeden shows that practically 
the entire trade of the colonies was il- 
legal. There was not much smuggling 
because it was not necessary to smuggle. 
If a collector of customs was ¢6 ill- 
advised as to take notice of breaches of 
the navigation acts he was liable to be 
mobbed, or to be cast in the local courts 
by juries that were made up of illicit 
traders. Governor Hunter, of New York, 
issued most stringent proclamations 
against traffic with the French planta- 
tions, observing: ‘“‘ What effect it may 
have in deterring men from it I cannot 
tell.” Kay, the collector of Newport, 
seized some hogsheads of claret by due 
process of law, A mob took the claret 
from him in broad daylight, a prominent 
merchant and magistrate had him ar- 
rested on some charge of exacting illegal 
fees, and a second warrant was afterward 
issued upcn whith he was not even ad- 
mitted to bail. Mr. Thomas Amory, of 
Boston, writes to a correspondent: 





na 
——— — 





“Tf you have a Captain you can confidein 
you will find it easy toimport all sorts of 
goods from the Streights, France, and 
Spain, altho prohibited. . . . Modes, Lute- 
strings and Tea Ate staple commodities. 
They are prohibited; but nothing is more 
easy to import, recommending to the Cap- 
tain not to declare at the Custom House.” 


Hutchinson eaid of the new duty on 
sugar that it was a great mistake to make 
it 3d. If it had been a penny the mer- 
chants would have paid it ‘* ratber than 
be at the charge and trouble of clan- 
destinely importing foreign molasses.” 
In 1763 15,000 hogsheads of molasses came 
into Massachtsetts, worth £100,000, and 
probably not 500 hogsheads were legiti- 
mately imported. Rbode Island took 
nearly the same quantity, Thedtity upoh 
this was nominally $d. a gallon; but 
Grenville found that the entire revenue 
from customs in America was from £1,000 
to £2,000 a year, costing the exchetjuet 
for collection £7,000 to £8,000, 

Upon the cotirse of colonial trade Mr, 
Weeden throws a flood of light. Its basis 
may be said to have been the primeval 
forest which was the inheritance of the 
early settlers: If they could do no bettet 
they could reduce this magnificent timber 
to ashes, making two tons of potash to 
the acre. There was a steady demand for 
staves in the rum and sugar trade, and 
lumber; boards and shingles were staple 
commouities, The trade in masts was on 
a grand scale. These gigantic shafts; 
sometimes 36 inches in diameter at the 
butt and 120 feet long, required skillful 
handling. Where the mighty pine was 
to fall small trees were laid, and when 
this ‘* bedding” was duly prepared it was 
brought down in safety. Forty yoke of 
oxen might be needed to draw it to the 
sea, where it was loaded in a specially 
prepared vessel, After the timber was 
exhausted upon the coast ships of one 
hundred tons were actually built upon 
the upland a mile or two from the shore, 
and drawn by two hundred oxen over the 
snow to a frozen river to wait for the 
melting of the ice. 

These vessels were themselves an article 
of export. The merchant of Bristol or 
London sent over goods which were ex- 
changed for a new ship, and this was 
loaded with fish for some Mediterranean 
port where another cargo was obtained 
and transported to England. The ship 
was then sold, and the capital started on 
another round. The West India traffic 
was enormous. All the inferior fish were 
sent there, as well as grain, lumber and 
horses, the exchanges being chiefly for 
molasses. This product was used for 
sweetening and for the manufacture of 
rum, which became a great industry. 
The great drink of the early colonists was 
cider, one village making 10,000 barrels 
in 1721, but rum afterward took its place 
to some extent. It was in the slave traffic, 
however, that rum was most important. 
No other commodity compared with it in 
purchasing power on the African coast. 
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Captain George Scott tried dry goods in 
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barter; but reports, pathetically: ‘I have 
repented a hundred times ye buying of 
them dry goods.” Theydid not admit of 
the merciful manipulation advised by Cap- 
tain Potter, a privateersman who had i1n- 
vested his profits in the slave trade: 

‘““Worter yr Rum as much as possible 
and sell as much by the short mesure as 
youcap. Order them in the Bots to worter 
thear Rum as the proof will Rise by the 
Kum Standing in ye Son.” 

This traltic, which was long of unques- 
tioned respectability, is illustrated fully 
by Mr. Weeden’s citations; but we cannot 
dwell upon it, nor upon a hundred other 
matters that it would be pleasant to lin- 
ger over. One truth is overwhelmingly 
established, the wonderful inventive fac- 
ulty developed in this unfettered society, 
sothat Franklin could truly say that there 
was nothing which we could uot either 
thake for ourselves or do without. Iron 
was sthtlted from the earliest times, and 
much of it exported; cotton spinning by 
machinery was started in 1790, and wool- 
cards were made with such success that 
they were smuggled into England, Al- 
together it is a remarkable record that 
Mr, Weeden has presented to us, and no 
one of New England birth should fail to 
examine it. 








RECENT POETRY. 


The Lion’s Cub, by Richard Henry 
Stoddard (Charles Scribnet’s Sons, $1 25), 
is a notable little book. Inthe first placea 
strikingly fine portrait of the poet faces the 
title-page, and it is a face to command at- 
tention. Furthermore the poetry is of a 
high order. Mr. Stoddard in the ripeness 
of a genius as strong as it is sweet has here 
given us of his best both in original work 
and in studies from Oriental sources. All 
true lovers of thoughtful und richly colored 
word-music will fiad much to be delighted 
within this the latest, but we hope not the 
last, gift of song from one who has earned 
a high place among poets. 

Two volumes of American sonnets come 
to us from Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Under 
the title, Representative Sonnets by Amer- 
ican Poets, Mr. Charles H. Crandall has 
compiled a volume of 361 pages containing 
his choice of sonnets from a great number 
of writers. He-.has been liberal in his list- 
making and has erred on the kindly side. 
We find in his book a great many sonnets 
not worth the printing, certainly not worth 
permanent preservation. The introductory 
essay is good (in its way and for its place), 
affording the general reader a fair view of 
the history, the purport and the value of 
the sdnnet, A biographical index of authors 
adds interest and value to the work. Mr. 
Higginson’s collection makes a smaller 
volume, to which he gives the simpler title 
Americun Sonnets. We are glad that Mr. 
Higginson was not too timid to include 
some of his own sonnets in the collection. 
The only criticism we ever felt like insisting 
uponin the matter of Mr. Stedman’s ‘‘Amer- 
ican Literature’’ comes to our pen’s end 
whenever we remember that that great work 
has not so much as a leaf devoted to Sted- 
man himself. Modesty of this sort is not 
commendable. We do not wish to suggest 
comparison between the volumes now be- 
fore us. Both are good. Mr. Higginson’s 
preface is a model one, and he has shown 
fine discrimination in making his selections 
as regards both authors and sonnets. The 
student of American poetry will do well to 
have these books in his library. They are, 
taken together, a complete guide to the 
subject they have in view; and the pub- 
lishers have clothed them beautifully. 

Oliver Cromwell, by Thomas Nield, is a 
drama in five acts with no particular points 
of interest to relieve its general flow of 
monotonous commonplace. A certain sort 
of crude humor is plentifully sprinkled 
through the lines. (The Argyle Press. $1.00 ) 

Henry Austin’s Vagabond Verses which 
J. Stilman & Co. have made into a pretty 
little volume, are musical and sweet. Some 
of the pieces are as dainty and as tenderly 
colored as if written in rose-tinted dew. We 
could wish that others had been left out. 

Idle Hours. By W. De Witt Wallace. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) Evidently 
this 1s a first volume. Mr. Wallace has fine 
feeling, and his views of life appearinsturdy 
phrasing now and again. A little more 
care in the matter of rhyming would have 
been well. There is no good authority 
whatever for pronouncing the world calm 
so that it will rhyme with lamb. Fault- 
finding is not to the point, however, in re- 
viewing a book so unpretentious. The pub- 
lishers have given the yolyme 4 dainty 
gover and beautiful print, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


An Irish Crazy Quilt, by Arthur M. 
Forrester (Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers), 
is what its name implies, a rather confused 
mass of unegual fhyme and meter (with 
prose sandwiched between) in which may be 
found some good things and a gréat many 
very poor ones. The ballads of battle and 
patriotism are the best. Some of the prose 
sketches and paragraphs are amusing. 

The Discovery of America, by Warren 
Holden, is a rhymed nothing, well printed 
and neatly bound. The author evidently 
has a radical theory of the nature of the 
poet’s function. (Printed by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

Rhymes of Childhood. By Jathes Whit- 
comb Riley. (The Bowen Mertili Co.) It 
is impossible not to give a hearty wélcomé 
to this bundle of rhyme with its tender 
human love and its irresistible humor. 
Mr. Riley at his best and in his narrow but 
attractive field is inimitable. No poet 
since Burns has sung so clese to the 
ear of the common people of the country, 
His ‘Hoosier’ lyrics and his Rhymes of 
Childhood come very near to the line of per- 
fection. Inhis graver verse he is bot so 
successful. 

Goodnight Poetry, compiled by Wendell 
P. Garrison, is a re-issue of ‘‘ Bedside 
Poetry,” a collection of verse well suited to 
the purpose of the compiler, whose aim has 
been to bring together choice bits of verse 
that may be used by parents in enforcing 
the moral discipline of their children by gen- 
tle and pleasant means. The selections are 
from the best sources. (Ginn & Co. 70 cents.) 

Ballads. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 
Whatever else Mr. Stevenson is he is not a 
poet, as these ballads and all the rest of his 
verse clearly prove. Tlie genttine thrill of 
true poetry is lacking, and the whule struc- 
ture and texture of his lines suggest the 
work of one who writes with ‘‘ fatal facili- 
ty’? and without the faintest pulse of in- 
spiration. The fact is that Mr. Stevenson, 
tho a gifted man, is nota universal genius, 
and he has been setting his hands to too 
many things. In a word, he has worried 
his talent until it shows unmistakable 
signs of fatigue and unsteadiness. We re- 
gret to see him fall into Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard’s way of hunting up countries with a 
view to assaults upon their “local color.’ 
It cannot be denied that something of Mr. 
Stevenson’s engaging style shows in these 
ballads, and there are many descriptive 
passages of great excellence as such; but 
the fascination of genuine poetry is almost 
wholly wanting. The work of the pub- 
lishers in issuing the little book is all that 
the reader and lover of well-printed pages 
can desire. 

Rhymes Atween Times, by Thomas 
Mackellar (Porter & Coates), is the 
second edition of a volume filled with a 
sort of verse which tinds ready welcome 
from those who care more for sentiment 
than for art. To be sure there is a degree 
of artin Mr. Mackellar’s productions, and 
not unfrequently he touches a very tender 
chord of humansympathy. His poetry be- 
longs to the literature which no critic will 
condemn and which every critic recognizes 
as useful but absolutely uninspired. 

Etchings in Verse. By Charles Lemuel 
Thompson. (New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) There are many striking 
pieces of word painting in this little vol- 
ume. The author has the eloquence of the 
singer, and the sense of time and tune with- 
out which song is not made. Melody sweet 
and touching marks almost every page. It 
is not sound, self criticism for sucha poet, 
unpretentious warbler tho he be, to say: 

“ The melody I fain would litt 
Breaks up in jangled chords, 
Through which the voiceless longings drift 
That cannot rise to words.” 
Tender and touching, appealing to the 
simpler sympathies of the human heart, 
these graceful lyrics have good reason for 


‘ existing. - 


Winona, A Dakota Legend, And Other 
Poems. By Capt. E. L. Huggins. (New 
York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) Captain 
Huggins has poetic feeling and (especially 
in his sonnets) shows that he can turn a 
thought with good effect in rhyme. -We 
like his translations and adaptations from 
the French and other languages better than 
anything else in his book. Some of these 
are cleverly done, not as translations, but 
as imitations more or less faithful. 

Lyrics. By Joseph Hudson Young. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. #1.00.) Wecan- 
not conscientiously say that Mr. Young is a 
poet, judging his claims by the contents of 
this volume. There are some good things 
in the pieces, but they are mere snatches. 
Even they would be better arranged as 
prose, 

Songs of the Sptrit. By {saac R. Baxley. 
(Buffalo; Charles Wells Moulton, 7 cents.) 


This tiny volume contains many mysteries 
—the mystery of smooth versification, with 
half-thoughts hovering therein, the mys- 
tery of what the author is driving at, the 
mystery of an occasional flash of beautiful 
stiggestion, the mystery of jumbled phrases 
thatin some way make a sort of harmony, 
and the mystery of desire that bas led the 
publisher and author to meet and agree to 
print and publish such stuff. We do not 
undertake to solve any of these mysteries. 

Bohemia and Other Poems. By Isabella 
T. Aitkin. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.00.) Musical versification and a 
pleasing tho rather commonplace fancy are 
the chief excellences of these smoothly 
flowing pieces. Perhaps if Bohemia and 
Other Puems had been written two hundred 
years ago they would now be considered 
more favorably. As it is, there is so much 
of fairly good verse that nothing short of 
supreme excellence is deemed noteworthy. 

Mr. Moses Traddles sends us a limp little 
book containing his Poems and Sketches; 
but we have been quite unable to find any- 
thing very interesting init. It is a curious 
piece of work. (The Moses Traddles Co., 
Cincinnati. 70 cents ) 

Louis J. Block’s Dramatic Sketches and 
Poems show that Mr. Block can write good, 
even, flowing blank verse, and that he has 
some intagination. Moreover, there are 
flashes of genuine dratnatic power here and 
therein his lines. Some of the rhymed 
pieces in the volume are good enough to be 
called excellentif Mr. Block is very young. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1.00.) 

Ketcham & Doyle send us a new edition 
of Edward Doyle, the blind poet’s volume, 
entitled Moody Moments. Weare glad to 
see that this book, which we reviewed fa- 
vorably on its first appearance, is to be fol- 
lowed by another called ‘‘Gleams.”’ 

The Amazons; a Lyrical Drama. By 
Virna Woods. (Meadville, Penn.: Flood & 
Vincent. 75 cents.) This is a piece of work 
cleverly done. As a drama, in the best 
sense of the word, it is not strong; indeed, 
itis strikingly imperfect; but as a poem 
that tells a story and tells it effectively 
after a fashion, it calls for praise and must 
haveit. Wecould pick out passages from 
both the rhymed and the unrhymed parts, 
which wouid support a considerable load of 
commendation. Its chief defect is a diffuse 
diction through which the action is seen in 
scraps and asif at a great distance. 





Mrs. Thrale, Afterwyrd Mrs. Piozzi. 
Edited by L. B. Seeley, M.A. With nine 
illustrations. (New York: Scribner & Wel- 
ford. $2.50.) This is a large, well printed 
volume of 336 pages. The illustrations are 
portraits of Mrs. Piozzi, Hogarth, Baretti, 
Garrick, Elizabeth and Maria Gunning, 
Mrs, Abington,Henry Thrale, Miss O’ Neill, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds. The editor has 
done his work with care and judgment hy 
joining with Mrs. Thrale’s autobiographical 
and gossipy letters, diaries, etc., a large 
amount of matter collected from various 
sources and bearing on the life and times of 
Mrs. Thrale, Dr. Johnson,Madame d’Arblay, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and many others 
whose influence did much to affect the 
thought and the morals of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century in England. Mrs. 
Thrale was the wife of a brewer whe was 
also a member of Parliament and a man of 
character. After this husband’s death she 
married an Italian musician named Piozzi. 
She died at the age of eighty in 18z1. Dur- 
ing her lifetime her great wealth enabled 
her to become the liberal patron and gen- 
erous friend of many artists and writers 
of her time. Most conspicuous among 
these were Dr. Johnson and Fanny 
Burney, afterward Madame d’Arblay. 
The chief value of a book like this is the 
truthfulness of the picture it gives of man- 
ners and morals, the social aims and do- 
mestic habits of a very interesting period 
in English life. There is a striking resem- 
blance between this picture, as drawn by 
Mrs. Piozzi, and that presented in the works 
of Fanny Burney. No two women could be 
less alike than these, but their writings 
prove each other in a large degree, and 
should be read together. It would be mis- 
leading our readers, were we to leave the 
impression that this book is altogether a 
compilation from Mrs. Piozzi’s autobiogra- 
phy and letters. Professor Seeley has 
drawn largely, and with admirable dis- 
crimination, from many sources of author- 
ity, and his own interlinking paragraphs 
are not the least interesting parts of the 
work. The sketches of Dr. Johnson bring 
out that colossal figure, if not in a new 
light, at least in a clear one, as if Boswell’s 
delightful garrulousness had been boiled 
down to the last degree with all its mean- 
ing retained in the result. Mrs. Piozzi 





lacked much of bejug a great woman but 
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she was eminently what we call a shifty, 


dexterous, successful person. She knew 
the value of wealth, as a lever for opening 
doors to life; she was keenly aware, as well, 
of the advantage of good company. She 
shrewdly looked out for herself in taking 
care of others. The art of being a bright 
moon where she could not be a sun was 
entirely at her command. Her wea)th, ber 
peculiar ambition, and her adroitness ip 
calling about her a coterie of brilliant men 
and women enabled her to use her gifts, 
which were by no means meager, to excel- 
lent advantage. While she delighted to 
fancy herself a ‘‘literary woman,” she did 
not lack the best qualities of a clever and 
hospitable hostess. Her house was for 
many years a sort of hospital for 
crippled writers; but it was also the 
meeting place of many of the leaders: 
of English thought and society. We 
bave not space for a detailed review of 
this very interesting book, and m#st con- 
tent ourselves with sending our readers to’ 
it as to a storehouse wherein is garneted a» 
cleanly winnowed and admirably sound se- 
lection of information upon a great variety 
of subjects connected with art, literature 
and life within the long period covered by 
Mrs. Piozzi’s activities. It is one of the 
most interesting of recent volumes of its 
kind, and we are sorry to say that with its 
valuable illustrations, its beautiful print 
and its excellent table of contents, it stili 
lacks one feature of a perfect book—there 
is no index. 


A Web of Gold, by Katharine Pear- 
son Woods (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York, $1.50), is a novel of excellent in- 
tentions, but inferior to “‘ Metzerott, Shoe- 
maker,” by the same author. The story 
neither holds together nor accounts for 
itself. There is nothing, for example, in 
Victor Maurice to win such a girl as 
Agatha, and Agatha herself is drawn with 
much assertion but very little portraiture. 
Mr. Hazard goes crazy, but on such a point 
as never drovea man crazy in this world, 
and is not even probable enough to make 
him the example for unconscionable pluto- 
crats the author wishes bim tobe. There 
is the same lack of reasonable development 
and coherence in Philip Godfrey. His 
needless and useless surrender to the Trust 
effectually blots the earlier heroism of his: 
character, while, on the other hand, the 
story of the pressure that drove him to the 
surrender is not told with enough of dis- 
tress or pathos in it to create sympathy for 
bim in bis fall or to make that fall large 
enough to approach the dimensions of a 
catastrophe. Looked at from the didactic 
point of view in which the author evidently 
wishes it to be read, as a socialistic preach- 
ment, the story falls flat on the threshold 
in the frank confession that there are po 
such secret tribunals of anarchism in this 
country as are employed in this novel to 
keep up the terror of the situation. Miss 
Woods seems to understand Irishmen and 
to have some special gift for describing 
them. The Irish priest in ‘* Metzerott’’ 
was capita], aud the strongest character in 
A Web of Gold is the Irish foreman, Patrick 
Harding, whose ‘‘ Christian socialism” we 
take to be the message the book was writ- 
ten todeliver. Unfortunately Patrick does 
not hold together any better than the rest. 
Imagine, for example, an apostle of Social- 
ism preaching from the text ‘* The only way 
for a man to escape from government is to 
govern himself.” True, Patrick; but how 
does this fit with your gospel of liberty? 

“ Av ye want somethin’ an’ the law’s against 
ye, ye’re a slave; av ye want somethin’ and yer 
conscience is against ye, then ye’re a slave; and 
if ye want somethin’ and hunger’s against ye, 
ye’re still a slave, tho ye may have both law 
and Gospel at the back of ye. And so, Vic, a 
real freeman must have the law to fit his con- 
science, and his conscience to fit the law; and 
the goods of this world must be p’aceably ordered, 
that he can take what his nades require, an’ live as 
do the lilies of the field, without thought for the 
morrow.” 

The vice and venom of all this is, of course, 
in the passages we have italicized, and 
which stand in open contradiction of the 
doctrine of individual self-reliance which 
Patrick expounds so well and so often in 
other parts of the work. We fear, how- 
ever, that this right to ‘‘take whut his 
nades require and live as do the tilies,”’ 
is toc deeply ingrained into Patrick to 
leave him a safe citizen; for in the last 
scene of the novel he vanishes from sight in 
this characteristic act ; 

“giving the people their rights, as he calls it, 
slowly, wisely and cautiously, At present he 
aud Victor hold the entire village, including 
the new mill, as a trust for its lawful owners 
the people,” 

This is either very loose writing or very 
loose doctrine. On either interpretation 





there is plenty more of the same sort in thy 
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book. On the whole the old rule that a 
writer must understand his subject is a 
good one to go by, and holds for people who 
propose to reconstruct society and business 
as well as for premature youngsters who 
aspire to the function of “ Parents’ As- 
sistant.”’ 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. A new edi- 
tion. By George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., 
Pembroke College, Oxford. Six vols., 8vo, 
with addenda. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York,) It sometimes happens that the edi- 
tor is born not made, as the poets are said 
to be. Such an iustance applied to the 
treatment of a particular book is George 
Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., whose affectionate 
zeal and discriminating judgment have 
evabled him to give us the best edition of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson yet issued in 
America, andjone excellent, choice and indi- 
vidual among all the editions. For many 
years Mr. Hill has devoted himself to 
Johnson with assiduity that rivals Mr. 
Boswell himself. He has thought, talked, 
written, dreamed, intellectually eaten and 
drunk the great Doctor and written several 
admirably discerning books on him (in- 
cluding ** Dr. Johnson: His Friends and His 
Critics,’ that appeared twelve or thirteen 
years ago) all as a sort of forerunning proc- 
ess to this magnum opus, with which, we 
presume, Dr. Hill says his last word on a 
topic so beloved of him. And thoroughly 
well does he say it. The edition is in six 
volumes. The text selected by the editor 
was Malone’s third one—by all odds the 
best. Into its critical preparation and an- 
notation Dr. Hill has thrown all his special 
learning, and a dozen books have been con- 
sulted by him, where many would have been 
content with one. Notes are everywhere 
and almost always advisable, either as to 
pew or old matter. ‘The last volume of the 
set appends a quantity of Dr. Johnson’s odd 
dicta on various topics, fifteen letters hith- 
erto not in print, an index of uncommon 
minuteness, a family-chart of Johnson’s 
fellows and friends in literature and social 
life, aad other matters. All in the editor’s 
work is relevant and valuable; and much 
of it due only to him is interesting in a 
high degree. The volumes are judiciously 
illustrated by photo-gravure process-work 
from portraits, prints autographs, etc. 
The paper and typography are worthy of 
the work. Mr. Hill speaks of it modestly, 
as likely to please both Jobnson and Bos- 
well if they could see it; and there can be 
little doubt of that. It is a pleasure to see 
a monument to a literary and social per- 
sonality in one of the most entertaining and 
esteemed books of its sort in the English 
tongue; sent forth to win new friends’ and 
old friends’ regard in such thoroughly sat- 
isfactory style. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers,) 

Railway Secrecy and Trusts, by John M. 
Bonham (“ Questions of the Day Series,” 
Putnams), is a very thoughtful and well- 
reasoned essay upon a great problem. Mr. 
Bonham puts his finger upon the root of all 
the evils arising from the existing system, 
in pointing out the violation of individual 
liberty and the interference with beneficent 
competition, caused by secret rates and 
rebates. They are directly productive of 
monopolies, and lead to all sorts of abuses 
from which railway stockholders suffer as 
much as the public. While this is true we 
do not feel confident that a Government 
commission can suppress those abuses, as 
Mr. Bonham maintains; and we think his 
argument is faulty in two respects. In the 
first place he does not prove that great 
monopolies will not for their own interest 
put their prices at such a figure as wiil en- 
courage the consumption of their commod- 
ities, and in the second place he seems to 
us to fail to consider that the consolidation 
or combination of railroads puts them 
above the necessity—deplored by their own 
mapegers—of granting secret rates. Had 
the Central, the Erie and the Pennsylvania 
ratlroads acted together, they would have 
had the Standard Oil Company by the 
throat instead of being atits mercy. But, 
however this may be, we welcome Mr. Bon- 
ham’s contribution to this discussion very 
heartily, and commend it to our readers as 
eminently suggestive. 


Ballon’s Alaska, The New Eldorody; A 
Summer Journey to Alaska. By Maturin 
M. Ballou. Tourist’s edition with maps. 
(Houghton, Mifflm & Co., Boston and New 
York, $1.00.) Mr. Ballou’s journey to 
Alaska and studies for his * Picturesque 
Alaska” have crystallized in a guide- 
book, convenient in form, supplied with 
necessary and useful hints as to routes, 
expenses, methods, etc., with the boiled- 
down quintessence of his larger books 
viven in a small, portable Guide,where it is 
+orveniently arranged and very intelligent- 
ly pesented for the use of tourists. 





Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of 
Chatham. Edited by W. W. Curtis, A.M. 
(Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) The 
editor of this little book has done a good 
work in arranging the text of Macaulay’s 
essay with line numbering and historical 
notes for the use of students. The essay 
itself is a fine example of Macaulay’s style, 
and the notes are rich in valuable explana- 
tory and ints serene 4 matter. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


MACMILLAN & Co. will publish, early 
in April, Mr. William Winters new book, 
‘Gray Days and Gold,’ and a new edition 
of his ‘‘Shakespeare’s England,” issued in 
uniform style. 


.-Mr. Henry Norman will soon pub 
lish with Fisher Unwin, London, ‘‘The Real 
Japan; Studies of Contemporary Japanese 
Manners, Morals, Administration and Pol- 





ities,” illustrated from photographs. 


....The Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
publish a new edition of Mr. Jacob A. 
Riis’s admirable ‘‘Study Among the Tene- 
ments of New York,” How the Other Half 
Lives. It is the original edition reduced in 
expense to $1.25. 


..Julien Gordon (Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Cruger), author of “A Diplomat’s Diary” 
and ‘‘ A Successful Man,” has written the 
complete novel for the May number of Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine. The story is entitled 
‘‘Vampires.”” <A portrait of Mrs. Cruger 
will appear as a frontispiece. 


.-Scribner’s Magazine in its April 
number begins the promised and promising 
series of papers on Ocean Steamsbips, with 
an article on Passenger Travel. Other 
papers of travel are Mountenay Jepbson’s 
account of his relief of Captain Nelson, a 
first installment of which appeared last 
month and proved so attractive; ‘‘ Where 
the Ice Never Melts,” a narrative of the 
cruise of the United States Steamer 
* Thetis” in 1889; and ‘‘ A Kangeroo Hunv” 
by Mr. Birge Harrison. Mr. Archibald 
Lampman’s beautiful sonnet on ‘* Night’’ 
divides with Mr. Liiders’s stanzas on ‘** The 
Four Winds,” in The Century, the poetic 
honors of the month. 

.-The April number of The North 
american Review is particularly attract- 
ive; itis full of good articles. In the first 
place Cardinal Gibbons contributes an 
essay on “ Wealth and its Obligations.’’ 
Professor Ely writes of ‘‘ Pauperism in the 
United States ’’; and in connection with the 
recent centenary of the birth of Peter 
Cooper, we have “* The Example of a Great 
Life,” by the Editor. A thoughtful essay 
on ‘“‘Married Women ia Fiction,” is from the 
pen of Mr. M. W. Hazeltine, who justly 
deprecates the English novelist’s neglect, 
and the French novelist’s abuse, of this 
subject. He takes occasion to praise the 
work of Julien Gordon very highly. Emilio 
Castelar and Miss Agnes Repplier are 
among the other names which make up 
such an interesting number. 


.. The Atlantic Monthly for April opens 
with the first installment of a two part 
story, »by William Douglas O’Connor, en- 
titled “A Brazen Android,” a striking 
piece of work out of the usual run of peri 
odical fiction. Then comes Mr. Clinton 
Scollard with a poem, “ Kaster Eve at 
Kerak-Moab,”’ which occupies over three 
pages. This is encouraging; the usual meth- 
od of printing verse in the magazines, mere- 
ly for the purpose of filling up gaps left 
between the prosearticles, bas brought poe- 
try into disrepute. It has bad its effect on 
writers too; no one dares to write a long 
poem; it would not sell. But Mr. Scollard 
has ventured to exceed the terms of a son- 
net, and The Atlantic has been rash enough 
to print his work. Editor and author are 
to be commended. Mrs. Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler is represevted by “ From my Window,”’ 
one of her delightful bits of study in bird 
life. Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s novel, and 
Mr. Percival |.owell’s Japanese “Noto,” are 
continued. Mr. Francis Parkman writes 
of the Capture of Louisburg by the New 
England Militia, and Mr. 8. G.W. Benjamin 
writes of the Armenians and the Porte. 
The unsigned reviews of the number include 
papers on Protessor James’s pew work on 
Psychology, and Mr. Thomas Sargent 
Perry’s History of Greek Literature. 

.. The Century for April is a fresh, 
vigorous number, with lightness, interest 
and variety between itscovers. It seems to 
have avoided the great danger our maga- 
zines run of being a trifle heavy and dull. So 
many magazine articles either lack inter 
est in themselves, or are thrown together 
so clumsily as to be worthless. In the first 
place, we have another of those papers on 
the French Salons, by ‘Amelia Gere Mason: 
there follow two pages devoted to four 





poems, by the late Charles Henry Liiders, a 
brief, biographical note upon him, and a 
sonnet in his memory by his friend, Mr. 
F. D, Sherman. The first poem, “The Four 
Winds,” is a fine and splendid piece of in- 
spiration; its truth to Nature is sincere and 
accurate; it shows what loss we suffered in 
the death of this young man. Mr. Sher- 
man’s sonnet is clear and manly. Turning 
the page we come upon a story by Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, ‘“There were Ninety 
and Nine,” certainly as good a short story 
as one will meet in a spring day’s journey. 
Nothing can be more manly and whole- 
some than Mr. Davis’s work; it strikes the 
reader that he is face to face with a man 
who is sound to the core; and at the same 
time the work has the careful finish of the 
artist in words. Following this come “‘ Fe- 
tishism in Congo Land,” “* An Inflated Cur- 
rency Act,” ‘“‘ Leonardo Da Vinci,’ one of 
Mr. W. J. Stillman’s series of papers on 
the Italian masters, and ‘Cold Cheer at 
Camp Morton,” a war article. De Quin- 
cey’s biographer, ‘‘H A. Page” (Dr. Japp), 
contributes an article on the early inter- 
course of the Wordsworths and DeQuincey. 
‘Two Expeditions to Mount St. Elias ”’ are 
written by Frederick Schwatka and J. C. 
Russell; a number of powerful illustra- 
tions by Mr. J. A. Frazer accompany the 
text. Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s novel is 
brought to aclose. Two more short stories 
and two papers on California complete this 
readable number. 

Larne 
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Adeline’s Art Dictionary. Containing a Com- 
pleve Index of all Terms used in Art, Archi- 
tecture, Heraldry and Archeology. Trans- 
lated from the French and enlarged. With 
nearly two thousand illustrations. 8x5! 
pp. vii, #22, New York: D. Appleton & Co.. 
The Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. By 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. C, Armstrong and Son 
Have Now Ready of the 4th Series of 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 





1, ROOLESIAST ES with a New Translation. By 
Vv. S. UOox, WD. 
2. 8T. JAME3 and 87. JUDE. By Rev. A. Plum- 
mer. D.D, 


3. BOOK OF PROVERBS. By Rev. RB. F. Horton. 

4. BOOK OF LEVITICUS, By Rev. 8, H. Kellogg: 
Ready shortly (of this 4th series); 

5. GoerazL OF 8T. JOHN. Vol. I. By Rev, Marcus 


6. os OF THE APOSTLES. By Rev. G. T 
Stokes, 
Now Ready. New Editions of the 
PIRST, SECOND and THIRDSERIES. Each in 6 
Vols, 

About 450 eee" in each Volume, strena- 
ly. bound, rice to subscribers, cash in 
advance, mi. veither series of six volumes, 

oeerre for 1% or LS volumes 

° ° te Express. freight paid). 

If sent by mail, BP for Postage on each 

Ze'gme required. (Separate vols. sent for 

1.50, postpaid.) A dos-rintive circular ot 
these volumes sent on application. 


ALSO JUS? PUBLISHED. Gth Vo. of 
THE SERMON BIBLE. 


St. Matthew XXII. to St. Mark XVI. 


With New Edtiions of the 1st 4 Vols. of this series 
com pletina the O'd Testament as follows: 


1. GENESIS TO SAMUEL 3. PSALM 77 TO SOLOMON, 
2. KINGS TO PSALM ‘6th. 4. ISAIAH TO MALACHI. 


And the 5th Vol. of THE SERMON BIBLE 


ge nae atow Ito XXI, 


each vol.) for “rh 

* We do not hesitate to pronounce this the most 
practically useful work of its kind at present ex- 
tant. It is not a Commentary, but a T'HESAURUS 
of sermons on texts. arranged consecutivel — 
ter after chapter, and book after book. “» “ 
given the essence of the best homiletic literature 
of this generation.”— London Lit. Churchman. 


A. 0. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORE. 


A New Bidition de Luxe. 


Bulwer-Lytton’s Novels. 
LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES. 





The first and only fine illustrated edition of 
Lord Bulwer-Lytton’s Novels ever made in Eu- 
rope or America. 


Bulwer stands foremost among novelists as a 
student and delineator of human nature, instincts 
and passions, and he is also acknowledged to be 
the most versatile writer of his day and genera- 
tion. 

His popularity is increasing every year, and 
the publishers recognize the great demand for a 
good edition of his writings. This edition is em- 
bellished with over 200 photogravures on Japanese 
government paper from original drawings and 
paintings by the best illustrators in America, and 
photographs of the actual scenes and places re- 
ferred to, gathered on the spot especially for this 
edition. 

The manufacture of the book is perfect. 

The type is large and new, and set in a fine open 
page. The margins are ample, and the paper a 
beautiful natural tint laid paper. The volume ix 
a small 8vo0, easy to handle, and the binding is 
vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly trimmed. Com- 
plete in 32 vols., issued at the rate of about 2 
vols. per month, at $2.50 per volume. 
Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, 
page and paper, with sample illustration, sent on 
applwation, 


BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
757 Broadway, New York, 
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OHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
MEMOIR OF JOHN MURRAY. 


With his Correspondence and an Aecount of the Origin and Progress of tbe House, 1768- 
1843. By SAMUEL SMILEs. Two volumes, 8vo, with Portraits, $9.00. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S DESPATCH TO N. Y. TIMES: 

** One of the most valuable and entertaining contributions to English literary history 
in many years. No other posthumous work cf our time, rich as it isin noteworthy ex- 
wmples of the kind, affords such keenly drawn and intelligent pictures of the galaxy of 
great writers and striking personalities—Scott, Byron, Campbell, Southey, De Stat, 
Canning, Crabbe, the two Disraelis, and a host of others—who are linked to the fortunes 
of the house of Murray.” 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 


Studies among the Tenements of New York. By Jacos A. Rus, Illustrated from 
photographs taken by the Author. mee Edition, 12mo, net, $1.25. 

From Dr A. F. Schauffler, in charge of the N. Y. City Missions: ** No book that has ever appeared in 

this land pours such light on *the Other Halt.’ It is enormously more interesting than any novel that ever 


was written or that ever will be. Let all who are in any way interested in the welfare of humanity buy and 
read it at once.” 


NEW IMPORTATIONS. 
THE LIVES OF TWELVE GOOD MEN. 


By J. W. BuRGON, B.D., late Dean of Chichester; sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
New edition, in one volume, with Portraits. 1 vol., 8vo, $5.00. 

MARTIN JOSEPH ROUTH. | SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, HENRY LONGUEVILLE MANSEL, 

HUGH JAMES ROSE, RICHARD LYNCH COTTON. 

CHARLES MARRIOTT. | RICHARD GRESWELL. | CHARLES PAGE EDEN. 

EDWABD HAWKINS. | HESRY OCTAVIUS COXE, | CHARLES LONGUET HIGGINS. 


“What gives these biographies their greatest charm is the fact that the author loves the men he de- 
scribes, anc intensely enjoys portraying their traits to others.”—New York Evangelist. 


THE WORLD OF FAITH THE LORD’S SUPPER: 


AND THE ee 

EVERYD AY WORLD. Its Origin, Nature and Use. 

As Displayed in the Footsteps of Abruham. By THE Rev. J. P. LILLEY. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


By UTTO FUNCKE. 














From the Sixth German Edition. Post 
Bv0, $8.00. PRE-ORGANIC EVOLUTION 
AND THE 
ye ng 5 Poe ee BIBLICAL IDEA OF GOD: 
Or, Leaves of He Gree > Se ee An Exposition and a Oriticism- 


By tHe Rev. NEWMAN HALL. LL.B., | BY CHARLES CHAPMAN, M A., LL.D. 








Author of * THE LOKD’s PRAYER,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, $2,40. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
“It is richly laden with consolation for the afflicted HIBBERT LECTURES, 
ehildren of God.”’— Christian Leader. 1888. 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD ; The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages 
Or, Christ's Teachings According to the upon the Christian Church. 


Synoptical Gospels. 
By Pror. A. B. BRUCE, D.D., of Glasgow. 
12mo, $2.00. 


By THE LATE EDWIN HATCH. 


EDITED BY A. M, FATRBAIRN. 





8vo0, $ 375 


** Sold by ull booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
CARDINAL CIBBONS, 


IN THE APRIL NUMBER oF THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 








Masterpieces of For- 


eign Authors. A Ser- 
ies of classic books, well edited and 
neatly printed in London and prettily 
bound. Price, per volume, 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents, net; or half vejum, gilt top, 
$1.25 net. 


Portraits of Men by C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 


With a Critical Memoir by WILLIAMSh ARP. 
Portrait. 1 vol. 


Mr. William Sharp says of this penign erie 
“I+ is conceivable that the future bistorian oj our 
age will allot to Sainte-Beuve a place higher even 
than that claimed for bim by one or two of our ablest 
eetttes. Matthew Arnold in particular, and Mr. John 
oriey. 


Morals and Manners of the 17th Century. 


Being the Characters of LA BRUYERE. Por- 
trait. 1 vol. 


l.a Bruyere’s style is so unique. 80 wise, penetrat- 
ing and severe, without any bitterness or malice, 
that his portraiture applies as aptly tothe human 
nature of the Nineteenth Century 1s it did to that of 
his own time. 


Doctor Antonio, 


By GIOVANNI DOMENICO RUFFINI. 1 vol. 


“ The true and touching interest of the story would 
carry a reader through a much heavier medium. 
. The outline of the story is simple; it derives 
its charm from the grace and delicacy with which the 
details are filled in, and the strong individuality im 
ressed upon every poi't of character, scenery, or 
ncident.’’—The Atheneum, 


Goethe's Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship aud Travels, 


Translated by THOMAS CARLYLE. Witha 
Critical Introduction by EDWARD Dow- 
DEN, LL.D. Edited with Notes, by 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER. Portrait. 2 vols. 

“ To this day,” says Matthew Arnold, “such is the 
leven of youthful associations, I read the * Wilhelm 

Meister’ witb more pleasure in Cariyle’s transiation 

than inthe original. . . . Never, surely, was Car- 


lyle’s prose as beautiful and od as in the rendering 
of the youth’s dirge over Mignon 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 





Sold by Buoksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the American publishers, 


A. C. McClurg & Co., 
CHICAGO. 


CORRECTION. 
VALUABLE BOOKS. 
Faivbaire s Typology of Scripture, 2 vols., 
This | 2 eas gonnnen last week as $1.25; it should 

be as above, $ 
TIBBALS ROOK CO., 26 Warren St., N.Y. 


MUSIC. 


FOR SALE, ORGAN, Etc. A Fine-toned Er- 
ben Church Organ; 2 manuals; 20 stops; walnut case. 
A'so pews, cushions, gas fixtures and other furni- 
ture. Must = sold as church is to be torp down. 
Inquire of F. 8. HAL StED. Trustee, 166 Schermer- 
horn Street, Brookiyn, N 


Cc HORAL SONG by M. W. 
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BEGINS A DISCUSSION ON 


WEALTH AND ITS OBLICATIONS, 


WHICH WILL BE CONTINUED 


BY BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER, 


OF NEW YORK, 1x tee MAY NUMBER. 

The APRIL number also contains: A brilliant article by the Hon. J. M. Rusk, Sec- 
retary of Agrienlwure, on the Farmer in Politics, which he justly entitles “The Duty of 
the Hour” Married Women in Fiction; The West and the Railroads ; Men of the Salisbury 
Parliament; Humors of the Cookery-Book ; Civilization and Suicide; The Best Sign of Our 
Times, and other important articles. 

Sold by all Newsdealers, price 50 cents. 


CHOICE BOOKS 


FOR THE YOUNG * 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Tract Society; 


130 NASSAU ST. and 304 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 
BosTON, 54 Bromfleld St. PuTva., 151? Chestnut St. 
KOCHESTER Y3Statest. CHIC "AGO, 122 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Etm St. SAN. FRAN'CO,735 MarketSt 


Subscription price, $5.00 per year. 


The Columbian 
CYCLOPEDIA 


An Unabridged Dictionary of 
Language and a Cyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Knowledge in one; 32 vol- 
umes; over 25,000 pages; nearly 7,000 
illustrations. . Cloth binding, per set, 
$25.00 ; half-Morocco, per set, $32.00. 
Specimen pages free; sample volume re- 








WINTER’S FOLLY. A story. By Mrs. Wal- 
ton, author of **Christie’s Old Organ.” on 


trated. 16M0.........ee cece cceeeecrereceeee 
A FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. By Jennie turnable, and money refunded. 
Harrison. 248 pp. 12M0......-6.--eeeeeee $i 
winne Leanne tat tae iol) A GREAT OFFEn. 
BESIDE STILL WATERS. Clifford...... 1 10 .0O & oagh h and a further payment 
TALKS TO BOYS. Hunter... ......------ 50 $1.25 ———- i ak. E00 in Pd, of 
er ress. 
TALKS TO GIRLS. Hunter. 132 pp. 12mo. volumes 1 to 16, in clovn binding, the remain- 
AMERICAN HEROES ON ——— ing volumes being delivered as t he installments 
FIELDS. Hayd..........00200 ceeeeeeee $1 va A i pore “ #8. oo 16 in- 
7 stallments o each will secure the same in 
—- 400 ee weaipedioge TH half-Morocco binding. Order immedtately, as 
: es sinhagt ATE. ‘ 's ens oy this offer is subject to withdrawal without notice. 
OR een nnssreececaraear purgeon: | CATALOGUE, 13% pages, New, Standard, 


and Holiday Books, seut free. 


Che Columbian Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
393 Pearl Street. 242 Wabash Avenue. 


WANTED to cell BOOKS. 


our POPULA 
Splendidterm«toe workers. Ss008 for iltustras 


ted Circulars to American Publishing Co., Hart - 
ford, Cono.. Boston. St Louis or Cincinn it 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .::., 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York 
EWSPAPE ADVERTISING. 


0 Pages, 30 Cents. 
@. P. ROWE TE 8 O t Sortee Bisbee. N.Y. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT ROOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broad way.N.Y. 


J, CHUBCH CQ,, Music Publishers, Oinsinaati 0. 


**{t should be placed in every Sunday-school 
library.” PasTor’s H&LPER. 


CHRISTIE’S NEXT THINGS. Kenney. 
SEINE, .cococceeusgess ne sepenenesoescnsagere 08 $1 00 
STEPHEN VANE’S TRUST. Rouse. 12mo. 1 50 
A MISSIONARY TWIG. Burnett. 12mo.. 90 AGENTS 
OW TO GROW. Brown. Square iémo.... 30 
A LAWYER’S RELIGION. Edson... .... 1 50 
VERMONT HALL. b 
FRONTIER AND CITY. Rouse........... 1 25 
WHATSOEVER TEN. Kenney.........-.. 1 25 














*.* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Send for our Catalogue of 8. S. Library Books. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


d Tunes for Church Worsbip. 
A. S, BARNES & CO. 751 Broadway, N.Y 























wi BI IN CO Y 
8 Rendviph St. Oe mi art 9th St.. New TA 
EDUCATION. 





RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 mie from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, steting the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


“pens 9th mo., 23d. monty application should be 
made forrooms Addre 
Secretary “of Haverford College, Pa. 


SUMMER SCHOOL | 


OF THE 


Metropolitan Conservatory of Music, 


OPENS JULY 1st. 
Boasting accommodations. All advantages of win- 
r school retained. Send for particulars. 
H. W. "GREENE. 21 Fast 14th St., N.Y. City. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 


BUREAU OF PULPIT SUPPLY. 
Pulpits Supplied. Eligible ministers wanted. 
Rev. C. W.WOOD, 26 Reade St.,New York. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
Madison Square Garden 


BARNUM AND BAILEY’S 
Greatest Show on Earth, 


With all its Multitude of Woaoders, Together with 
the Great Historical Spectacle of 


Nero; or, The Destruction of Rome. 


P.T. BARNUM and J. A. BAILEY Equal Qwaem, 
2 Menageries of Trained and Wild Beast: 

2 Droves of Camels, 50 Ponies. 

3 Circus Rings, 2 Elevated Stages. 

Racing Work for a/] Kinds of Contests. 

1,2 People in the _awesnes. 

Rome as it was in Nero’s D a7. 

Christian Map Vere a mesty Religious Rites. 

Scenes 

Nuptial Processions, eevee Ceremonies. 























Roman Senators, Vestals, Choristers, etc., etc 
Flowers of Song and Music, Fétes, Festivals, Orgies 


etc. 
The Greatest Exhibition Ever Seen. 
Admission W cents. Children under nine years 25 cents 
Performances at 2 and 8 p.m. Ererv Dev. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPFNDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, ona posta 
card, the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 





Financial. 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE Wall Street markets, during the 
last week, displayed more encouraging 
features than for a long time previously. 
In the first place, there was aroused a 
small amount of outside interest in spec- 
ulation, which promises to be augmented 
as the season advances, Without a broad- 
ening of speculation, which can only be 
accomplished by a revival of public inter- 
est, the market can be expected to display 
very little staying power at higher quota- 
tions. In the next place, prices average 
considerabiy higher throughout the list, 
in spite of heavy realizations by light- 
weight operators who have not been ac- 
customed to seeing a full point profit in 
the past six months, The cliques, how- 
ever, stood by the market well, and some 
of the pooled specialties are several points 
higher on the week’s business. Activity 
has not yet shown any pronounced in- 
crease, and the market is stil] very 
largely governed by the operations . 
of the professional traders. It is a 
significant fact, however, that, in spite of 
the comparatively unprotected position 
of a great many of the prominent stocks 
in the last few weeks, the professional 
element has seen fit to engineer an ad- 
vance rather than a decline, fearing to go 
short of animportant line of stccks so 
late in the season. Even the exports of 
gold and other similar unfavorable events 
have failed to arouse any bearish enthu- 
siasm. The market has reflected almost 
total disconcern at bad news. St. Paul 
common has been accorded the chief at- 
tention of the traders, for, as the old Wall 
Street legend says, *‘ As goes St. Paul, so 
goes the stock market,” The tenor of the 
advice of commission houses to their cus- 
tomers is more encouraging, but they do 
not lose sight of the fact that important 
re-actions are possible from the late higher 
prices after such a period of dullness ss 
the market has been through. The fear 
of tight money, which has induced hesi- 
tation on the part of sowe in the past few 
weeks, has been removed for the present 
by the successful passing of April first. 
The interest and dividend disbursements 
during the current month will not fall 
short of fifty million dollars, and these 
are already being reflected to a moderate 
extent in the demand for good railroad 
bonds and miscellaneous securities, 


Holders of securities of Western rail- 
roads are to be congratulated upon the 
fact that for a time, at least, they are re- 
lieved of anxiety in regard to adverse 
legislation. Minnesota is the only State 
in which radical measures are proposed 
where the Legislature is still in session, 
but the bill under consideration is re- 
garded as having little chance of passing. 
The final killing of the Newberry Maxi- 
mum Freight Rate bill, which has been 
jong under consideration in the Nebraska 
Legislature, is a cause for thanksgiving, 
It was passed by the House over the Gov- 
ernor’s veto, but met its defeat on second 
consideration in the Senate, where it 
lacked two votes of the requisite number 
to pass over veto. Had it passed, it 
would have caused a decided falling off 
in the revenues of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy and similarly situated 
systems, 


In wther States the conditions are more 
favorable. Arizona has exempted from 
taxation for twenty years all roads built 
within three years. Colorado has defeated 
a bill providing for the creation of 4 rail- 
road commission, Illinois has introduced 
a.Jarge number of bills providing for 
State interference with both freight and 
passenger traffic and rates. In Missouri, 
the Governor has vetoed the measure 
taxing railroad bridges over navigable 
streams as toll bridges, and there is a 
difference of opinion between the branches 
of the Legislature in regard to certain 
other radical measures. In Tennessee 
certain new tax measures are under con- 
sideration. The Governor of Washington 
has vetoed a maximum freight bial. 





Foreign advices state that London is 
fast recovering from the effects of. the 












D0 (536) 


confidence is being rapidly restored. The 
financial world attached little importance 
to the Italian incident. General trade is 
fairly satisfactory, and railroad earnings, 
as a rule, are better than anticipated. 
Crop prospects are said to be good, and 

he understanding existing among the 
arger systems may enable better average 
rates the coming twelve months. 














The money market was easy, and only 
a moderate amount of business was trans- 
acted. Call loans on stock collateral 
ranged between: 14 per cent, and 4 per 
cent., and averaged about 2} per cent. 
Time loans were made at 4} per cent. for 
thirty to ninety days on choice collateral, 
and five per cent. for larger terms up to 
six months. Commercial paper is dull, 
and is not pressed for sale. Rates are 
5@54 per cent. for indorsed receivables, 
and 6@7 per cent. for the better grades 
of single names. 
















































































Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending April 4th, 1891: 





Fourth -+ 171 | Merchants’ Fx....... 125 
anover .... oe - — ae cceesesscces 13744 
rving ° we aeenemesnent 100 

ther Manu’i’s. 2 


The following i is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


March 28. April4. Differences. 


Loans... . ... « $410,493,200 $412,893.500 Inc. $2,400,200 
Specie........... 71,736,600 77,140,100 Dec. 506,500 
Legal tenders 94,571,900 33,162,700 Dec. 1,408,900 


Deposits......... 415.464,°00 415,651,300 Inc. 186 700 
Circulation..... 3,501,100 8,491,000 Dec. 10,100 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Bpecic........... $77,736,600 $77,140,110 Dec. $596.500 
Legal tenders.. 34,571,600 33,182,700 Dec. 1,408,900 
Total reserve... $112,308,200 $110,202,800 Dec.$2,005,400 
Reserve requ'd 
against dep'ts 105,866,150 103,912,825 Inc. 46,675 
Excess of res’ve 


above legal re- 
quirements..... 8,442,050 = 6,389,975 Dec. 2,052,075 
Excess of reserve April 2/th, 1800............... $1,409,575 


UNITED STATES BONDS, 


Bid, Asked 

4s, 1801. Registered.... ... ecetiiieiadiiidied 102 dd 
BGs. WEL, COUPON nn eecccce  ceceeceseeecees 102 
@e, 1901, Registered.........2....:ceceeeee 121% = 1224 

do. ex-stamped......... 6 2 ceccceect 120% «=—121% 
Pe ERs ccccce. cccccovsccsccvee secces 122 125% 

Ge ~GEGRTIRIOE.... ccccececccce © cscs 121 12146 
Currency Ge, WOG.......ccccceece seccscees lll eee 
CG TEED cscgoncccccccsccesetetesocts 14 
SEE ME esceccce coccecceccescecqooss 17 
CUPPOMOY Ge, 190B......... cccesccccccscccecees 120% 
Ourrency Gs, IBW.........ccccceecceceeeee eee 12254 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


..Tbhe par of sterling exchange is 
4, 86.6. The market for sterling was firm, 
and the posted rates were unchanged at 
4,864@4.89. The rates for actual busi- 
ness were as follows, viz.; Sixty days 
4854, demand 488}@488}, cables 4.89, 
Commercial bills were 4,84}. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


THE Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared their usual quarterly dividend of 
four per cent. ‘ 


..The Equitable Mortgage Company 
has declared its usual quarterly dividend 
of 24 per cent. 


.-The Produce Exchange Bank bas 
declared a semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent. payable April 15th, 


..-The Gallatin National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent,, an extra dividend of one per cent. 


....The total value of Mexican imports 
for 1889 was $40,024.894. Of this $22,- 
669,420 was imported from the United 
States. 


...-The stockholders of the Keystone 
National Bank of Philadelphia have de- 
cided to resume business under new 
management. 


, Tae imports (exclusive of specie) at 
tke port of New York were, from Janu- 
ary ist to March 27th: 


1890... ..--secereeve gacnnrree 127,468,016 


. Itis reported that C. P. Hunting- 
ton has purchased the Ashland, Cincin- 
nati and Indian polis Railroad, a desirable 
feeder to the Coesapeake and Ohio sys- 
tem. 


..., Bradstreet’s comparative statement 
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Argentine financial troubles, and that | quarter of the year is as follow: Total 


liabilitiesin 1891, $44,348,783 as against 
$33,814,301 for 1890. 


.. .The new and exceedingly dangerous 
counterfeit of the two dollar treasury 
note which gas been recently put in cir- 
culation, is so skillfully executed that it 
is almost impossible to tell it from the 
genuine, It is quite likely that the en- 
tire issue of two dollar notes will have to 
be withdrawn, 


....The average amount of deposits 
held by the Clearing House banks of this 
city for last week amounted to about 
$415,000,000. In addition to this the banks 
notin the Clearing House and the trust 
companies held a great many millions 
more. These facts give a little idea of 
what New York is as the great financial 
center of the United States. 


...The amount of money in circula- 
tion in the United States is as follows: 


Gold.. pasukiedddu os eeueeesuse ca ie 
Silver Dollars dese cas biden wiles sede 62 921,010 
Subsidiary Silver......---......ceee0s 57.254.002 
Gold Certificates. ..................... 144,317,069 
Silver Certificates.................... 809,652,535 
Treasury Notes, Act July l4th, 1890.. 33,921,978 
United States Notes.. ‘ 345,175,198 
National Bank Notes................. 168,380,827 

$1,530, 080,464 


In addition the Treasury holds $623,820,- 
208, making a total of $2,153,900 ,667. 


..The tariff tax on sugar went off at 
twelve o'clock, midnight, the 31st of 
March, For a month previous nearly all 
of the refineries have been running their 
establishments night and day, shipping the 
product in bond to different parts of the 
country to be released and delivered to 
their customers on the Ist of April. The 
stock in the hands of wholesale and re- 
tail dealers on the 31st day of March was 
never so low before. The decrease in 
price has been about an average of two 
cents a pound, 


.... During the reign of Queen Bess, Sir 
Thomas Gresham carried on business in 
Lombard Street, London. His sign was a 
Grasshopper, that being bis crest. The 
house was known by this sign until 1770 
when, during its rebuilding, the old brass 
sign was unfortunately lost. It was then 
numbered 68. Number 68 Lombard 
Street is now the banking house of Mar- 
tin’s Bank, Limited, and on the doorpost 
is a bronze grasshopper, and on the wall of 
the counting house is another representa- 
tion of the same insect surrounded by a 
trophy of arms. Messrs. Martin & Com- 
pany claim that they are the direct trade 
successors of Sir Thomas Gresham, and 
that they are the oldest firm in the city 
of London. 

. The Treasury has of available funds 
$24,000,000, which is on aeposit with na- 
tional banks. In addition to this it is be- 
lieved that the amount of actual cash 
which it will receive by the first of 
July will amount to about $20,000,000, 
altho it is not atall improbable that this 
amount may be somewhat reduced from 
diminished customs receipts and from the 
falling off in the revenue owing to free 
sugar, There will also be available some- 
thing like $10,000,000 from the coinage of 
the trade dollar bullion and the fractional 
silver in the Treasury and other sources, 
In addition to the ordinary demands of 
the Treasury there will be $54,000,000 of 
four and one-half per cent. bonds matur- 
ing September ist. 

. The public debt was increased dur- 
ing the month of March $440,125. The 
total debt of the Government on the 31st 
day of March was $850,029.920. The 
Government receipts from all sources 
during March were $29,418,330, about five 
anda half million less than in March, 1890, 
which is accounted for by the falling off 
in customs receipts principally on sugar. 
The expenditures during March were $31,- 
502,941, about fourteen million more than 
in the corresponding month last year. 
This was partially owing to increased pen- 
sion payments and about four million 
dollars refunded under the Direct Tax 
bill, The revenue of the Government for 
the last nine months was $315,262,308 
and the expenditure $297 ,702,372. 


. About three years ago a bed of rock 











of business failures during the first 














miles from Syracuse, New York, at a depth 
of from one thousand to twelve hundred 
feet. Water is brought from a lake near 
by to the salt bed where it becomes brine, 
and it is then piped twenty-two miles tothe 
salt works at Syracuse. It is much purer 
than that furnished by the State wells at 
Syracuse besides being thirty per cent. 
stronger. The Warsaw and Saginaw salt 
works have been for some years gradu- 
ally diverting the salt trade from Syra- 
cuse, principally because of the weakness 
of the brine at the latter place. It is ex- 
pected that in a short time Syracuse will 
be able to meet competition, and that the 
increased supply will tend to lower prices. 

....The Advance, of Chicago, stated, 
last week, that the First National Bank 
of that city was the largest banking in- 
stitution in America. We are quite 
willing to grant Chicago almost anything 
and everything it may ask; but it is well 
enough that in this instance the truth 
should be placed before The Advance, at 
least. The First National Bank of Caicago 
bas a capital and surplus of $5,500,000. 
We bave a number of banks in New York 
City that surpass it, some of them being 
as follows: 


The American Exchange National 


Bank capital and surplus.......... $7,000,000 
Chemical National Bank capital and 

CNA eit. Riehl Aa 6,700,000 
First National Bank capital and sur- 

ince cinacscnessncesecas tebeicnces 7,100,000 
Importers’ and Traders’ Bank capital 

CII 6506s 6 0scn cans ctoceeies 6,600,000 
National Bank of Commerce capital 

BNA OUFPIUG..0 000 cvescccscccees --- 8,700,000 


Here in New York the above named 
financial institutions are every-day affairs, 
and we only mention tbe matter that 
The Advance may make the proper cor- 
rection. 


The facts disclosed by the census 
regarding the supply of coal to be found 
in the different States is particularly in- 
teresting from the fact that many States 
are credited with a large production of 
coal in which hitherto it had not been 
known to exist in any great quantity. 
The quantity of coal produced west of the 
Mississippi in 1889 aggregated 16,067,500 
tons, its value being $24,413,262, North 
Dakota, Texas, New Mexico and the In- 
dian Territory are all producing more or 
less coal, whiie Iowa employs 9,200 per- 
sons with a total product of 4,061,704 
tons, Kansas and Missouri produce re 
spectively 2 230,000 and 2,567,823 tons 
employing 11,500 people. Colorado makes 
2,360,536 tons of coal. Coal underlies 
almost the entire eastern portion of the 
State of Kansas, embracing an area of 
10,000 square miles, and the State of 
Texas has an area of an equal amount. 
California produces a small quantity. 
Her'consumption of about 1,231,987 tons 
coming from Australia, Japan, British 
Columbia and Washington. It is ex- 
pected that Washington alone will in 
the near future produce all the coal 
needed in California, as her product in 
1889 was almost a million tons, 


.. Notwithstanding the numerous de- 
nials, a dispatch from San Francisco to 
The Tribune states that the following ar- 
rangement has been made between the 
Havemeyers and Spreckels: 


“Spreckels is not to invade the territory 
east of the Missouri River, and the Have 
meyers are not to come west of that line. 
The American Refinery here, which really 
belongs to the Sugar Trust, but is nomi- 
nally held by Havemeyer & Elder, will al- 
ternate with Spreckels’s Refinery, each 
being closed every other month, so that the 
output of sugar may be nicely regulated. 
Under this arrangement there is no reason 
why Spreckels should not control the entire 


.coast trade in sugar as he did six years ago. 


He has once more secured the greater part 
of the sugar crop of the Sandwich Islands, 
the five year contracts of his rivals having 
expired. Spreckels has also made a large 
sum by the passage of th> McKinley bill, 
as he has created a private bonded ware- 
house on Mission Rock and stored in it 
30,000 tons of Java sugar he had contracted 
for, which was on its way here when the 
bill passed. This sugar he is now able to 
get in free, saving $42.50 a ton on 23,000 
tons. ‘The dear public’ hasn’t been taken 
into consideration by the sugar million- 
aires in their big deal; but if everything 
works as has been planned, it will pay 
roundly for its sugar before the-year is 





salt was discovered at Tully, twenty-two 


ended,” 





..The readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
are familiar with the rapid growth of the 
city of Denver, Col., which by the cenrus 
of 1870 had a population of 4,579 and in 
1890 had been increased to about 125,000, 
The material aspect of the city is fully in 
accord with its rapid growta in popula- 
tion. The business blocks are large and 
substantial, the public buildings are ex- 
ceedingly creditable, and the city is well 
supplied with cable and electric railways, 
electric plants, and in every particular the 
city gives one an impression of being a 
substantiaL and flourishing one. A tre- 
mendous amount of water is used in 
supplying the household wants of the 
inhabitants and also for fountains, water 
ing grounds and streets. The Denver 
City Water Works Company estimates 
that for the year 1891 its surplus 
after payment of interest on bonds 
and other expenses will be $185,986.22. 
The Company is offering $3,000,000 of its 
twenty-year five per cent. general mort- 
gage gold bonds at 95 and accrued inter- 
est, payable either in full on delivery or 
20 per cent down and the balance in three 
installments. THE INDEPENDENT looks 
with favor upon this class of investments, 
as water is something which no city can 
do without. The well-known banking 
house of Messrs, C. H. Venner & Com- 
pany, of 33 Wall Street, New York, and 
8 Congress Street, Borton, are the agents 
for placing these bonds, and will furnish 
full particulars on application. 


..Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion last week were the following: 


100 shares Wash. and Georgetown R.R. Co. 
225. 

$5,000 Carolina, Cumberland Gapand Chicago 
R.R. Co, lst mortgage bonds, 55 per cent. 

$12,000 Lilinois Central R.R. Co, lst mortgage 
3% per cent. registered bonds, due 1951, 91. 

$2,000 San Antonio and Aransas Pass R.R, 
Co. Ist mort. 6 per cent. bonds, due 1926, 7344 

$10,000 N. Y. C. and H. R. R.R. 1st mort. 7 
per cent. bonds, due 1903, 1264. 

500 shares E. T., V. and G. R.R. So. (vid stock), 
$10 lot. 

$10,000 Nashville and Chattanooga R.R. Ist 
mort. 7 per cent. bonds, due 1913, 126. 

$20,000 C. and N.W. Ry. Co, Ist pref. mort. 
bonds, 133. 

$6,500 United Elec. Traction Co., 30 year gold, 
due 1920, 65@74%4. 

$2,500 County of N. Y.7 per cent. cons, stock, 
due December Ist, 1896, 119%. 

$1,000 City “ Chicago 7 per cent. sewer, due 
July ist, 1898, 1 

$1,000 City on ¢ hicag 7 ver cent. sewer, due 
September Ist. 1899. 11 

$1,000 City of Chicago7 per cent. water, due 
July Ist, 1895, 11654. 

100 Brookiyn Gaslight Co., 11634. 

100 Morris and Essex R.R. Co. Sa 

27 Consolidated Gas C » of N. "Y., 96 

10 Niagara Fire Ins. Co., 104. 

a. ye Gaslight Co. of N 
ll 
36 Fh Fulton Municipal Gas Co. (ex div. Apri 
15th). 13044. 

20 Title Guarantee gos Co, 17446. 

50 Third Avenue R.R. C 

100 N. Y. and Cuba Mail laesamnahle Co., 90. 

50 Toledo and Ohio Central R.R , com., “17%, 

$3 Central Trust Co., 1,174. 

10.000 ounces silver bullion, 1,000 fine. Mer- 
cantile mang! Deposit (o. Receipts, storage 
from March 10th charged to purchaser, O64. 

5 shares Yonkers Pub. Co., $50 ea.. 150 p. 

ee Deferred Trust Certificates, 


“fo papas Williams Automatic Machine Co.,60. 


Letters | Investment 


of | cae 
Credit. | Securities. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


~ Vermilve & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, EW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT:ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Beal Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


v. ¥. (ex div.), 

















CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROANOKE, VA., 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
—— be — 4 ston an ty in Roaa- 
° crease a 
ted. "Teter to all Banks of Roanoke. Will be 








” ansrer til cor Erespondence: & 00. Roanoke, Va, 





a ofa ea ae 





April 9, 1891. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


eieeeeee _(687) at 








THE DENVER CITY WATER WORKS CO., 


—OF— 
DENVER, COLORADO, 
20-Year 5 Per Cent. General Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


Principal due Nov. 1st,1910. Coupons payable May and 
Nov. 1st, in the city of New York. Principal and interest 
payable in United States gold coin of the present 
standard of weight and fineness. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. TRUSTEE. 


$7,000,000 
Amount held by trustee for extensions and improvements 
after July ist, 1891 - . 3,000,000 


The remaining $4,000,000 are to be issued for the purpose of retiring ‘$2,575,000 of 
previously issued bonds, all of which. with the exception of $75,000, will matare or be- 
come subject to ca'l this year ($2,350,060 in July, 1891, and $150,000 in October, 1891.) 
and also for the purpose of meeting the cost of new constraction from Nevember, 1890, 
to Jaly 1st, 1891, and paying forthe properties of The Beaver Brook Water Compavy and 
The Mountain Water Compaay. I: is intended to retire the $75,000 bonds by purchase, 
and the general mortgage bonds will, therefore. soon become a first lien upon the entire 
property. 

The $3.000,000 of bonds held in trust by the Central Trust Company of New York 
can only be issued at par trom time to time, to meet the cost of improvements and proper- 
ty acquired after July 1st, 1-91, and none of said bonds can be withdrawn iu advance of 
the expenditures, nor is the trustee nuthorized te deliver any unless the full interest has 
been earned thereon, as well as on previously issued bonds, as shown by asworn sitate- 
ment of earntngs and expenses for the twelve months next preceding the requisition for 
the ixsue of any of said bonds. 

The Denver City Water Works Company own the water works which supply the city of Denver, Colorado, 
and the adjoining towns of Montclair, Barnum and Highlands, and has succeeded to all the rights, fran- 
chises and properties formerly possessed by The Denver Water Company, The Beaver Brook Water Com- 
pany, and The Mountain Water Company. 

As it is reasonably certain that these contiguous towns will soon be consolidated with the city of Denver, 
the company deemed it advisable to control all the franchises under which any portion of the city could 
be furnished with water at any future time. 

The Denver water works were established twenty years ago, when the city was very small, and the 
increase of the income and extension of the plant have kept pace with the remarkable growth of the city. 
The population by the census of 1870 was 4,579, in 1580, 35,929, while in 1890 the population of the district 
which is generally regarded as Denver, and which is embraced in the territory supplied by this company, 
was about 130,000. 


THE INCREASE IN EARNINGS AND NUMBER OF WATER-TAKERS FOR THE 
PAST FOUR YEARS HAS BEEN AS FOLLOWS: 





Authorized amount of mortgage ° ‘ “ %4 


No. of 
Earnings. Per ct. Ine. Water-Takers. 
YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 31st, 1886...... $166,251 4,207 
“ ” e 6 §6300T 2. - 202,720 21.93 4,945 
- - = 6 Feebecks 265,859 31.14 6,311 
” - se  §6©0698...... 308,444 16 8,470 
“ * “ $:: GOOG. cise 384,155 24.55 11,054 


Total increase of earnings in four years, $217,904, or 131 per cent. 
increase from year to year has been 23.40 per cent, } 
since May, 1874, thecity of Denver has paid but $20,000 per annum for hydrant rental. 
This contract will expire May 1st, IS91,and a new one wasconciaded in April, 1890, 
running for twenty years, under which the company will receive trom the city ef Denver, 
beginning with May ist, 1=91. not less than $70,000 per annum. The total hydrant 
rental of the company from May, 1891, will exceed $80,000 per annum, increasing 
each year as additional hydrants are ordered, 
THE FOLLOWING Is BELIEVED TO BE A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE OF THE 
EARNINGS OF THE COMPANY FOR THE YEAR 1891: 
BBOMTPTS DOD BOB ice ccncidscvecediiiocs coccceccccccccccce. 
INCREASE FOR 1891, ESTIMATED 20 PER CE 
INCKEASE 1N DENVER HYDRANT RENTAL 
MONTHS, MAY TO NOVEMBER, 1891 
INCREASE FROM HIGHLANDS, 
CLAIR, ESTIMATED 


The average 


$384,188 18 
76,831 04 






FOR SIX 


25,000 00 
BARNUM AND MONT- 


20,000 00 


$505,986 22 
ae sstvonseeeeend ot ae 100,000 00 








EXPENSES, ESTIMATED (SEE NOTE A 








NET EARNINGB......ccccccsocrccccscccseccecses coves. 


Seen nasisese oe6. ee $405,986 22 
INTEREST ACCOUNT, OLD AND NEW BON 


DS (SEE NOTE B) 220,000 00 


Or Be is 606 0000.008 cénerendnses 0500000000000 che dbebeghbbescdetusas, cvewudues $185,986 22 
Note A. Expenses of Denver Company in 1890 were $92,990.21. 
Note B. Whenthe old bonds are retired the interest account will be only $200,000. 


Considering that the ratio of water-takers to population, as established by the works in older cities, is 
about one to seven, and that on this basis the Denver Works wouid be entitled to 18,571 consumers in a popu- 
lation of 150,000, while the number on November Ist, last, was 11,505, it is evident that there will be a large in- 
crease of income from present population, and, as Denver is growing as steadily as any city in the country, 
and the company now has the benefit of a more profitable hydrant contract, we believe the earnings will more 
than double within the next five years, as they have during the past four years, when the increase was 131 
per cent. 

Regarding the question of the ratio of water-takers to population, we may refee to the cities of Roches- 
ter, New York (population 135,000), and Providence, Rhode Island (population 152,000), each of which has about 
23,000 water-takers. 

During the year 1890, more than $2,000,000 were expended in permanent improvements, tncludiag the 
laying of 100 miles of pipe. construction of bew reservoirs, purchase of new pumps of large capacity, and 
in the development of an additional water supply to meet the rapidly increasing demands, and it is esti- 
mated that the cost of improvements from November Ist, 1890, to July Ist, 1891, will approximate $1,200,010 
more, included in which isthe amount paid for the properties of The Beaver Brook and The Mountain Wa- 
ter Companies. 

The franchise possessed by this company in Denver, Highlands, Barnum and Montclair are perpetual, 
and the contracts for fire hydrants expire as follows: Denver, April, 1910; Highlands, December, 190f; Bar- 
num, Septem ber, 1909, and Montclair, August, 1910. 

The Denver piant is the third largest private water-works property in the United States. It is not a new 
undertaking, but an established enterprise in one of the most prosperous and substantial American cities 
with earnings largely in excess of fixed charges and a long record of punctual interest payments. 

Tbe necessity of water and its general use in a growing city, together with the permanent character of 
the constantly increasing income, meke bonds of this class an investment of superior merit. 

According to tne record in this country and Europe, no other class of enterprises has been so uniformly 
successful as water works, and until some substitute for water is discovered this high rank will be retained 

During the past year ope of our firm visited Denver several times, and we are thereby enabled, from a 
personal examination of the affairs and property of this company, to recommend these bonds without any 
reservation. 

The mortgage securing these general mortgage bonds has been prepared by our counsel under our di- 
rection, and a copy of the same, together with cupies of the various franchises, can be seen at our offices. 

We offer these bonds at 95 AND ACCRUED INTEREST, payable in full on delivery, 
or 20 percent. at time of subscribing, and the balance in three equal instalments of 25 
percent. each onthe first days of May, June and July, 1891, with an adjustment of 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 


In due course, application will be made for the listing of this issue upon the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 





C.H. Venner & Company 


33 Wall St., New York. 8 Congress St., Boston. | 


TEXAS! 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
AUSTIN sneuticitecea 


tate in the Union, and the 
healthiest city inthe South. 
Climate unsurpassed. 
Roses bloom all the year. 


Is located in the centre of 
the richest Cotton belt in 
the world. 


AUSTIN 
AUSTIN 


Is now creating and will 

have * ~w for use of fac- 

tories in 16 months the 

greatest water power (14,500 

ny power) inthe South or 
Jest. 


Will offer most liberal in- 
Gusoments to manufac- 


urers to locate there. 


For full information Biba a the many advan- 
tages of Austin as a place for investments, for manu- 
factures, for health and for trade, address 


CHAS. A. EDWARDS, 


senubey Commercial Club, 
Austin, Texas. 


Texas & Mexico. 


These are developing countries, and fortunes can 
made by investing judiciously now. 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, 


TEXAS AND MEXICAN LANDS, MORTGACES VEN- 
DOR’S LIENS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


t@ Eighteen years’ experience in Land 


Matters 
AUSTIN, TEXAS, 


P.-0O. BOX 162. 
Ranches, Stock and Grain Farms, Cotton and Sugar 
Plantations Mineral Lands, large bodies of Agricul- 
tural Lands tor Colonies. 


REFERENCES: 

James _H. Raymond & Co,. Bankers.. 

First Nationa! Bank 

City National Bank........0....s:ee0s so» 

I make loans and investments for Ben-resisents, 
subject to approval by any bank in Austin 








.- Austin, Texas 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


We have in the twenty years of our experience 
loaned 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customers. 


Weare glad to send our pamphiet giving full par- 
ticulars to any one applying for it. 


Our Assets, April 30, 1890, $3,342,202. 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau 8t., New York City. 


E. 8S. ORMSBY L. ORMSBY, } Vice- 


E. SIMMONS, § Pre st. 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, ete. 


T. A. WOOD, 


Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building 
PURTLAND, OREGON 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


. A. 
President. H. 








wo res, tw 
" lo cotablished | tenant 


This property will double in value in a few years. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amoun 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limite 

Amount as. Write for Particulars and Refer 
encer ne 








“eM. H. Fitch & Son 8°, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ pepleence. 
Banking and Real Est: 

Loans made on the an conservative basis for non- 
—e to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
annually 

We invite Peepentenes, and can submit convinc- 
ing fects and fig 

References: Chase’ National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 

8° 


8” PUEBLO, COLORADO. 


TD. MARSALIS & C0, 


DALLAS, Texas, 
Investment Bankers 


AND 


BROKERS, 


And Dealers in Stocks and Bonds and Pro- 
moters of Enterprises in Texas, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Large experience in 








‘*Astonishing Facts" about Seattie 
The place to invest money for large a quick 
returns. Write to German-Ame rican hat vest- 


ment &. Guerent ee © cae 
BIG CHANCES FOR BIG MONEY. 


1. voRTv Five \ TRevss Az ACRES best 
coal lands in Nort labama. Lies between two 
Railroads, laterpcted by two navieable creeks, 
with frontage on Tennessee River. , SeEeares, tested, 
analyzed. ane: Peery 

2. THIRTY-THREET MOUSAND ACRES 
of the best Long Leaf Yeliow Pine with a Kailroad 
on each side 

Ready to give full and accurate particulars and to 
show lands to parties meaning business. 


JULIUS H. ARDIS, Sheffield, Ala. 


DULUTH. 


oon great cities of the world are either seaports 
rlakeports. By reference totae map you will see 
that Duluth is at the extreme westera point of our 
inland seas. Nocity of its size has such great com- 
mercial and manufactaring advantages and none 18 
growing so rapidly. Chicagoana Duluth wili ulti- 
mately be the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
forreading metter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


C.E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


100 cen. SURE 


CENT. 
possible. 


On Every Dollar Invested. by a a 
Hicusst Rererences. Real Estate 
Prudential Real Estate &Trust Co. 1308" Arch St. Phila 
Glasgow, 
Virginia. 


Money made. here by investing at once. 
Nothing surer. Nothing safer. 
WM. B. POINDEXTER & CO., 
GLASGOW. VA. 

















SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subseriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a posta 
card,the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 





UNION. BANKING CO., Aberdeen, Se. Dak. 
rt Loa d Higw 

Grad winvestment Securities. 
Re83, safe. Interest payououety j-annu 


ally in Bostonor Kew York Exchange. Tacom : 
AND is growin : 


ands in the richest se 
tion of the by -- Write for full in 
8 formation to Tacoma Trust and 
Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wash, 








qscorD ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
condition of the UNION TRUST COMPANY, of 
SIOUX CITY, JOW A, at close of business December 
Bist, 1890: 
RESOURCES, 
Te CRIB i oc 0 08 000586 cts nein sgss cones $550,787 18 
Overdrafts,s cured and unsecured....... 1,84% 88 
National and State bank stock, at par. 261,000 GO 
Premium paid = purchase of bank stock 7,50) 08 
Banking-houses...........ss0s+« greddseiwedee 9,516 50 
Other real estate DAME sasepeseccese covecs 10,38 42 
yoak safes, furniture and fixtures........ 5,165 62 
ernddagnsdusensebssscctceccesos $19,738 56 
Due from banks.......... eecee 19,421 38— 29,060 9 
$893,683 8 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Subscribed...............0+ $500,000 
pS Paid in. ... 
ED a+ «sd ¢naceee 







Unanvided Protits,. 


Notes Sold Payment Guaranteed. 


Funds Heid in Trust aud for inves 3/821 3l 
BIO I oh is a0 bhbs be Sec cedoaseesen 5,000 00 
$893.683 96 


Combined Statement National aud State Bapks— 
— in which is heid by Union Trust Co. at par 
value. 


RESOURCES. 











Loans and discounts $695,854 94 
Overdrafts. 6,597 39 
U.S. Bonds 62,500 00 
Premiums.. 2,200 OU 
Stocks and bo 2,400 00 
Banking Houses... ° 38.910 56 
Other real estate and mortgages ow ned. 21,418 91 
ank, safes, furniture and fixtures....... 12,665 56 
ght exchange psececseccesocccess 09,324 92 
ome t rom U.S. Treasurer...... 2.812 50 


72,015 06 = 184,150 48 


~—— hat ewn de 
Bilis payable.. 
Re-discouuts 





THE UNION TRUST Coppers OF 
SLOUX CITY, IOW 


THIs Company is a purely ‘rust — Financia 
corporation. It offers a conservative and convenient 
medium for investment in safe and profitable securt- 
ties. it has no contingeat or unexpressed liability 
other than as indicated by its statement. Its Bills 
Receivable comprise the carefully selected and en- 

corsed notes of Farmers secured upon cattle being 
fattened for market. 

Its stock-holders include nearly 250 persons resident 
in the Western, Middle and Eastern “tates. 

investments for itsown account and for its clients 
cowprise carefully selected Iowa Farm Loans, Na- 
tional and State Bank Stock of Banks loeated in the 
corn growing aud cattle feeding section of the 
Missouri Valley, and other equally desirable income 
securities, suitabl« for Individuais, Trust Funds 
and National or savings Banks. 

Savings. Trust Funds, or sums for investment will 
be allowed interest at five per cent., compounded 
semi-annually 
, “invest gation, the most thorough and searching, is 








____ DIVIDENDS. 


E*”’ ITABLE NWS BROADWat. 


Ww YORK April 1, 1892. 
TWENTY-SEV EN fH DIVIDED. 

The Board of Directors of this Eaononale have de. 
clared the usual quarterly dividend of two and one- 
half per cent., payable on demand. 

All interest coupons aue on debentures and aa 
thie and all mortgages due April 1, negotiated b 

us Company, will id on presentation at this 

. SHAW HAM, Treasurer, 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 


New YORK, March lith, 1391. 
IVIDEND NO. 9%. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quar 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending March 
8lst inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on 
and after the 1ith day of April next to stockholders 
of record at the close of the transfer books on the 
20th day of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on 
the afternoon of March 20th inst.,and reopened on 
the morning of April ist next, 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 

















22° (538) 








‘THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING GOMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ...$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL...............§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. OC tiout Tr ’ 
Heecutors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


MONEY DEPOSITED NOW 


Will gs On interest April iéth. We ghall qhewtelly 
give full particulars and many reference 
THE PROVIDENT TRUST co., 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, President. 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Please mention THE INDEPENDENT.) 


American Security & Trust Co., 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000 00 
PAID-UP CAPITAL.......... 1,000,000 00 


Offers choice guaranteed 7 per cent. investments. 
Address the home office. or 


JOHN EATON, General Agent, 
30 Equitable Building, BOSTON. 


South-West Virginia 


Nosection offers better isducements for safe and 

profitable investments( which you can easily examine 

eesnaily}, in City Lots, Acreage Farms, Coal. iron, 

eral and Timber Lands. High altitude. Climate 

dell ghtfal the year round. Forchoicest Investments 
and Loans, call on or adaress 


F. T. BRINKLEY & CO., 


BRISTOL, East Tennessee. 


0, FIRST MOKTGAGE LOANS ON 
/o FAIRHAVEN (State of Washington) 
perty. Terminus of the Great 
worthere y., on Puget Sound. Send 
for, re nay Oh and pin Satisfaction guaran- 
RIEDEL, successor to Riedel 
& & Monat, FPAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON. 





’ 























Jauyy lnyine, G, P, F. CooPpER, WM. V. CAROLIN 
Pres Vice-Pres’t. Sec, and Treas. 


Capital $100,000. 
NEW YORK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


15 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK. 
6 Per Cent. Investments in Oar Trust Securities, 


We offer forsale CAR TRUSTS, in lage and email 
amounts, given us on sales of ‘RAILWA EQUIP. 
MENT, bearing 6 per cent. interest, at PAR and ac- 
crued interest. These are secured by lien on the 
equipments sold, until all payments are made, with 
generally acash payment or 25 per cent. at time of 
sale, and monthly or vg ag A pay ments rn: 
RoWat ot tor one A DESIRABLE 
ie tMENT ‘OH. THOSE WIStENG 
VER” THEIR MONEY, pegmente on 
account x Siastenl and interest being made at 
short intervais, thus insuring a constantly —, 
ing percentage of pee tag hy? AY and ak the 
nity for reinvestment: SUC YMENTS MAKING 
M, IN FACT MUCH BORE THAN A6 PER 
OKNT. INVESTMENT 
All details of Gellection, etc., attended to by as 
without charge. further particulars on application. 





ICAL 


INVESTMENT. ( COMPANY. 


paid-up capital loans money on 
nea Estate in Misecuri AE, coo) values are staple 
and the property real and easily tound. Ten years’ 
experience. $4,000,000 loaned without loss, the result 
of acareful local business in a good country. 
Special attention given to the care of Estates, and 
investunent of Church and Endowment Funds Li- 
censed todo business in New York. For particulars 


address, 
“MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY. 
Sedalia, Missouri, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 














NORTHWESTERN - 
GUARANTY LOAN C0, 


‘MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Capital paidin, . . $1.000,000 .00 
Debentares, Short-time No’ Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 
A. J. DEAN. Vice-Pres’ts. 
W. 8. STREETER, 


THE SIOUX CIEE AG AN AND INVEST- 





WA. 

EED CATTLE 
We take from responsible 
farmers six to nine months notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample sec rity. 
The best references given. correspondence solicited, 


The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone seni to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Ww. 8. WILLIAMS, Pres't, Hartford, Conn. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


TT can: cobshaeentnbanecekveretaniel $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 hei 
‘The Debentures issued by this Company are 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments.offered to the public. 
Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York ome. 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New Yo 
Geo. G. Williams, ae of the Chemical Nationa 








» New York City. 
F. D.Gra ray. Esq., of the National Safe Deposit Com - 
pany, Chicago, Il. 
F. A. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


‘Also the Savings Banks and Investors throughou 
the East. Correspondence Solicite 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


Guaratitéed 10% Mortgages 


Secured by Head of the Lakes—West Su- 
perior and Duluth—improved property, 
none better. Correspondence solicited. All 
eg will receive prompt, careful atten- 

on 





LAW & KINGSLAND, 
Wisconsin Building, West Superior, Wis. 





NEBRAS KA 
Dae AND ae ee 
Fines, NEBRA 
Capital, Me300.u8 20. Surpins. ® $135, 000. 
GUARANTEED 
First Mortgage Loans. hb mag issued by the 
Company, securea by First Mortgages heid by trus- 
eee imeerent payable at the «‘hemical National 
Yurk. No better securities offered invest- 
ay sx of Eastern and Western references fur- 
ee if desired. Correspondence requested. Write 
rticulars. 
I . CLARKE, Pres E. C,W EBs TER, Treas. 
D.M. McELHINNEY, Vice-Pres. U.P.W EBSTER,Cashier 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 

% First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
Real Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
the West. Interest payable semi-annually at Kountze 
. City. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans are all selec ted by officers of thiscompany with 
the greatest care, and are based upon conservative 
valuations. The officers of this company have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience makeas 
clalty of procuring large or small amounts of glit- 
edge short-time paper, running three to twelve 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. ferences faraishes upon lication. 


>. 
EC . President 
©. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President and Manager, 


0% ee 


least 10 per cent: per annum, Send for copy 


of oa with tull information to 
- OUIME 
(0 ye 9% 84 7% 
bry drg: fd 0O., Tacoma, Wash. 
RE IN 
of loss in principa) or interest to any one of them, 








share of the profits. I guarantee 











TTE, Tacoma, Wash, 
Refs erence: Washington National Bank. 
on oiry ¥ MORTOAGES Onn. 
ulars 
MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS. 
ruue in GA CAREFU a B 
GAT ine VOU Max 
4 My loaned money for our many > 52 for 
nfteen years, on first mortgages, without a dol.ar 
and can now offer first-class eal Estate securi- 
tles at 7 8 per cent. net to owner of money. 
This means no Debenture Bonds without proper 
security back of them, 
Write for eastern and western references as to 
herein set forth. We can make you money. 


facts 
MARSH & BARTLETT, Minneapolis, Minn. | 














Investments In TACOMA Real 
Vield Big Re 


poy abe sell lots on instaliments. We 
itable iu. fruit and hop raising. 


. have 
Wealsodealincit . Write us for particu- 
piaendaey cbaapenwen Eestes btieest acoma, Wash, 





Write for Catalogue ot splendid farmsforsale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Our city of 10,000 people is rapidly growing. A 
number of Inductries are being located from all 
~- arts of the country. Augusta County is the richest 
n Virginia. 

staunton isthe largest City 
ginia. 
again. 


P, E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST... STAUNTON, VA. 


apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
for money for developments. Borrowers can 


in the Valley of Vir- 
Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 





better afford to pay 10 per cent.than East 
ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 
Satisfactory references. Write me for interesting il- 
1 owes documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest or not, 
A. A. KNIGHT, Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Wash. 


E LEWIS INV¢€sTMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


APITAL PAID ue $140,000. 
Choices Investinents in the most conservative field 
inthe West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First Mort- 





gages. Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 
years’ successful expe rience. Send for pamphiets. 
GEORG GE H. Le President 


OBERT P MAYNAKD, Secretary. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within to % of a 
mie Ta te Court La and center of city at prices 

rom 

The money obeninen from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the company iu he equipment 
of a large __ mill already erected near the iots 
offered for 

Apply for haps and circulars to 


MINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY, 
103 State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
I ines niliediineeunnimeneraiessess 1857. 


REAL ESTATE pees and foup 

PROPERTY RENTED 71“%r04 
remittances made promptly. 

TAXES — looked after and 


LOANS 








op Fir =t Mortgage for 


aterm of years 
carefully negotiated, 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Sutrance threugh the Bank. 








MANY, 
Perhaps a Majority, 


Contemplate a new location. Those east of the 
Mississippi think of the region westward with its 
vim and outcome. Kansas City, Kansas (the State's 
metropolis) is an inviting field for business, increas- 
ing values of investments, large or small, pleasant 
homes at moderate cost, with high-class educational, 
church and like privileges. 








DENVER 
REAL ESTATE tievencre? beaver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance from the center 


* 100% 


THE Titlnpeue INVESTMENT CO. 
A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the a —o Nebraska, the County 
Seat of Buffalo 

KEAKNEY the: “Mid way City,” is 1,733 miles from 
Boston, and !},733 miles from San Francisco, is situated 
in the most fertile part of the great Platie Valley, 
withthe Wood River Val.ey tributary 

$1,500,000 aw pee peqpoades in public improvements 
since 1shs8. has a large water power, 
three ~~ me. ade lights, gas, electric street 
railroad, water works, a fine system of sewerage,and 
telephoues. 

A City of schools and ctrapehen: the school system 
being unsurpassed in the We 

For inturmation regarding KR RNEYas a place 
of residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land aud Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


TO INVESTORS. 


Persons seeking REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
affording good Income, freedom from care, absolute 
safety and large profits,should investigate the plans of 

THE HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO. 

Property in and near Muncie: the largest city in the 
rich natural gas belt of Indiana; population doubled 
within tnree years; factories attracted by natural gas; 
very desirable p. operty; honest management; large 
and speedy profits expected. Write for particulars to 


HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO., 
20 and 22 Trust Building, Kochester, ‘N.Y. 


MORTGAGES. 


We make a specialty of handling mort- 
gages given as part purchase price of Du- 
luth and Superior property. 

They are as safe as the best approved 
loans, and can be sold to yield you better 
interest. 

Write for particulars. 

RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Mention this paper. 


THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 
Salem. Virginia. 


WILLIAM WItrRTHENRY.Jr. ROBERT L. DULANY. 

DULUTH’s wonderfal growth and rapid develop- 
ment as a great trade center deserves the attention of 
all who seek desirable investments in Realty. 
Duluth’s increase in population, banking capital, 
tonnage by Lake and Rail and manufacturing, dur- 
ing the t year will compare favorably with that 
of any city in the United States. The present year is 
full of promise to Sate youns city, and will prove the 
best in its history do a« strictly commission 
business and have a thorough acquaintance with 
values in all goomens. Write for any information or 
mi 8 desired, t 


























~ WRITE TO 


Maine Ps vd Company, 


Kansas City, Mo., for information concerning the 
most desirable investments in and around Kansas 
City. Every investment carefully examined by the 
officers of the company. 

Safety guaranteed. 








= E. BLANCHARD, Pres. 
ON N ist MORTGAGE 
Deiter 
Send for circulars 

MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


LOA NS highest rates consistent with 
LEWIS COMPANY, 8t.Paulyillnne 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed.............. %2,000,000 00 
WORE Em COR desc s ccccccicccs ,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits. "396, 716 85 
Assets....... enerecennseerencoenecsé 11,168,685 04 


‘the weli-known firm of accountants, Barrow 
Wade, Guthrie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 
New York, upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 
pan as published June 3th, 189%, appended thereto 
the following certificate: 


Having examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the feregoing accounts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 

New YORK, 16th Oct., 1590. 


- iy CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES. 
HARD 5 PERCENT. GCE RT LE ICATES, RUNNING 


Dae ST EA 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGH" 


ANDY SOLD 


OFFICES: 
w York, X | Broadway. England. 
bila, 4th and Chestnut st. pone: "derns y. 
Kansas City, Missour 


117 Devonshire St. 
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Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


BusINEss in dry goods circles during 
the past week was unmistakably disap- 
pointing at first hands. A short spell of 
finer and warmer weather had encour- 
aged hopes that the market was at last to 
be favored by genial, springlike condi- 
tions and much relief to existing dullness 
was expected from the change. A suc- 
cession of unseasonably cold days, mostly 
dull and occasionally stormy, shattered 
these hopes and reduced current opera- 
tions, at the same time, to very small di- 
mensions. There were few buyers at any 
time in the market, and on some days 
when the weather was more than usually 
trying they were so scarce as to be barely 
noticeable at all. Orders from salesmen 
on the road and from distributing points 
frequently come to the relief of the mar- 
ket in an otherwise dull time, but even 
this help was of an indifferent character 
last week. The Western demand has 
fallen off materially during the past two 
or three weeks, and the demand from the 
South remains just as sluggish as at any 
time during the past month. Under 
these circumstances a gradually weaken- 
ing tendency in the market is not sur- 
prising. Agents adhere, it is true, to 
standard quotations for leading makes 
in most directions, but there are very 
few lines in which they are not disposed 
to encourage buyers by some considera- 
tion either in price, discounts or dating 
concessions. 

In staple cottons four yard brown 
sheetings and grades under export control 
are steady, but other grades are not so 
well situated. Prints are irregular, and 
only leading makes of popular styles are 
held for current quotations. During the 
week agents were cffering off style fan- 
cies at low prices, and reductions were 
reported in standard grades of indigo- 
blue prints, altho no changes were made 
in the public price list. Certhin low 
grade ginghams and finer makes in stripes 
were also weaker. In the woolen depart- 
ment there was no change, neither new 
business nor duplicating orders being at 
all near average dimensions. 

The jobbing trade has relied mainly on 
‘*drives” for its attraction. These were 
an extensive offering of fine ginghams, 
striped varieties, at 73c. per yard; pre- 
vious price, 10}c. per yard; indigo-blue 
prints at 5ic. per yard, and twills and 
satines at 54c. per yard. By means of 
these the aggregate trade for the week 
reached goodly dimensions, but in the 
way of regular store trade, business was 
of an indifferent character and below the 
average for this time of the year. 








READING NOTICES. 


Messrs. P. E. WILSON & COMPANY, Real Estate 
Agents at Staunt»n, Va., will be glad to mail their 
catalog descriptive of Staunton to any of our read- 
ers upon application, and the same will be found to 
be an interesting document. ‘ 





 ———— 

THE Cottage Colors, manufactured _by Messrs. 
Seeley Brothers of 32 Burling Slip, N. Y., are inthe 
form of paste, which should be thinned with pure 
boiled linseed oil, or if raw oil is used a small quan- 
tity of good drver should be added. These Cottage 
Colors are ground in pure linseed oil and will be 
found to be exceedingly durabie, economical, and can 
be applied successfully by any peison. 


ARE YOU GOING WEST? 


PURCHASE tickets via the great four-tracked New 
York Central, "America’s Greatest Kailroad’’ Ad- 
vautages? Reliable service; Splendid Equipment; 
Grand Scenery; Five trains to Chicago, three to St. 
Louis every dayin the year from Grand Central 
Station.—Adv. 





A CORRECTION. 


IN the full page advertisement of the Overman 
Whee. Company. manufacturers of the Victor Bicycie 
which appeared on the first page of the cover of our 
issue of March 26th, an error was made, annoying to 
us because we are responsible for it, and Fay vag 1o 
the Overman Wheel Company because they do not 
wish to claim anything to which they are not justly 
entitled. it was this: The acvertisment reaa: “If 
you don’t know all this,send for the finest catalog 
issued since the world began.” {[t should have read: 
“If you don’t know all this, send for the Gacy bicy- 
cle catalog issued since the world began.’”’ It 1s 
due to the Overman Wheel Company, to our “readers 
aud toourselves that this correction s' should be made 

—— 


FERTILIZERS USED FOR 12 CONSEC- 
UTIVE ae 


Messrs. H. J. BAKER & BRO., 

Gent-emen—Have used akg ~ hag con- 
secutive years. The past year I used 1,500lbs. A.A. 
Phosphate per acre on egy =~ with good results, 
On my trial grounds the A. Phosphate did the best, 
although I had five special Potato qeneren under 
test. l also used the past year 1,600 } r acre of 
A. A. Phosphate on onions, and have tho ta argest and 
finest onions | ever grew. For quick and sure results 


i cee = r goods. 
we r. NDROSS. East Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. Lith, Irio. 





DIED. 


AMERMAN.—At Flatbush, L. J., on Saturday Even- 
ing. April 4th, after a long i iliness, ELEANOR, wife of 
Richard Amerman and eae of the late James 
Montgomery, of New York City, in the simy-ninth 
yee ~ of her age. 
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_— hoench, 
Constable K Co 


SPRING IMPORTATION 
PARIS COSTUMES AND WRAPS, 


Walking, Dinner & Evening Dress. 


Mantillas, Capes, Sacques, 


English Cape & Shawl Ulsters, 


Box Coats Waterproof Serge Wraps, 


Droadovay KR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 





The Armadale Zephyrs 


Teepe Vie MARK 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


WASH FABRIC 


Because they are 





LOW IN PRICE, 
EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE 


BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS. 


TH ; GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE 








Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
N.Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them, 





O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20th TO 2lst ST. 


NEW YORK. 


FINE MILLINERY. 
1,500 


Trimmed Bonnets & Hats 


of the latest shapes and colors, 
suitable tor evening, street or car- 


riage wear, at 


POPULAR PRICES. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Untrimmed Hats 


in the city to select from. 


We offer as specialties this week 


the tollowing: 


Ladies’ Lace Straw 
Hats, 


leading shapes and colors, 


25c. and 48c. 
English Milan Hats, 


with Lace Straw Brim, 


98c. to $1.98. 
IMMENSE VARIETY 


OF 


Misses’ Dress and 
School Hats, 


tully trimmed with Ribbons and 
Flowers, 


, $1.98. 
H. O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


CHILDREN’S 
ClothSchool Hats, 
TAM O’SHANTERS, 

YACHTING CAPS, 

POLO CAPS, ETC. 


Fine Cloth Yachting Caps, 
~ all colors, 


75¢.; 


WORTH $1.25. 


RIBBONS. 


5,000 PIECES 


All-Silk Ribbon, plain and 
fancy colors, Nos. 16 and 22 
AT 


10c. 


5,000 PIECES 


Satin back Velyet Ribbon, 
No. 16, all shades 


25e. YARD. 


YARD. 


Roman Striped and Plaid 
Sash Ribbons, 7, 8 and 
9 inches wide, at 


35c. ano 40c. varo. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 





6th Ave, 20th to 21st St. 


DRAPERIES 
STMMER  FORISHDG 


Cretonnes I Epingle, 
FRENCH CREPES 
and REPS. 

DAMASK CRETONNES, 
Figured Liberte Velvets, 
CHINTZES, 
French Striped Tapestry, 
AND OTHER FABRICS. 





These are all moderate 
priced goods, in new de- 
signs and tints of the great- 
est variety, and specially 
adapted for furnishing cot- 
tages in the most attract- 
ive manner. 


W.& J. Moai 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Streets, 
33 and 35 East 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Foreign Dress Goods, 


This week we shall place on sale 
900 pieces Dress Goods of foreign 
manufacture, Rough Camel’s Hair, 
Tweeds, Homespuns and Cheviots in 
the irregular checks and knotted 
effects sogreatly in favor. 

Handsome Diagonals, Whip Cords 
and Bedford Cords in the fashionable 
tans and grays, as well as many other 
desirable shades difficult to obtain. 

Paris and other Foreign-made 
Robes embroidered in gold silk, and 
tinted tinsels: French Cashmere 
Robes with tasseled fringe needle- 
work, at $17.50. 

Our stock of silk-and-wool fabrics, 
Lansdowne, Gloriosa and Bengaline, is 
the best that can be procured. 

These goods are uncommonlyhand- 
some, and to them we invite oemaer 
attention. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


WILL vilehlignik | NEW a. 


PAM A Modoun, ENTITLED 


Ss RADICAL DRESS LS) 

sy CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT’L WOMANS 
HEALTH as OF AmERIcA, Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mrs.ANNic JENNESS=MILLER AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


Free to B 


UPON APPLICATION TO 








BEST&CO 




















{ a 

Hand Made Slips and Dresses are con- 
stantly growing in favor, many Jadies 
preferring them for the reason that they 
are so dainty and Baby like in finish. 





By making them in large quantities, 
we have reduced the cost very materially, 
so that they are not much more expen- 
sive than the machine made. 

OurCatalegue of BABIES’ WEAR and full 
descriptions of the latest styles for BOYS 
and GIRLS of all ages, furnished upon ap- 
plication. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y. 


CARPETS. 


SPRING STYLES. 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS, AX- 





TONS, WILTON VELVETS D EXTRA 
SUPER INGRAINS (ENGL, ISH PATTERNS) AT 
LESS THAN THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 


rues meee 5 AND DOMESTIC. 
s 


N ALL SIZES 

WE HAVE a, UP ODD PIECKS AND 
REMNANTS OF EVERY VARIETY OF CaR- 
PETINGS INTO L 

RUGS AND CARPETS 
TO FIT ALMOST ANY ROOM. SUITABLE FOR 
HOTELS, COTTAGES AND SUMMER RESI- 
DENCES, 
Bring size of room, 

AT REMNANT PRICES. 


MATTINGS. 


OUR NEW IMPORTATION OF C 
JAPANESE STRAW NOW ON EXH 


> 
san 


ITS. 
WHITE AND. = D CHECK AND SOME fy 
PATTERN 


#5.00 ren ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


$100,000 WORTH OF FURNITU oF AND DRAP- 
EnxY FABRICS, EMBRACING ALL THE NEW- 

EST DESIGNS AND ‘COLORINGS AT LOWEST 
PRICES IN THE € 


Estimates furnished on all kinds of upholstery and 
drapery work. 


P «rties desiring to have their furniture re-covered 
can have the same done by first-class workmen at 
moderate charges. 


FURNITURE. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUITS AND 
obp PIECES, OUR OWN UPHOLSTERING 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
SUNFAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES, 


Sheppard Knapp &C6o,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th STS., N.Y. 








TRADEMARK ‘ Hp fed an 
Pi q\* 1 


me a e yen 
“a? St Underwear: 
VENTILATED INTER-AIR-SPACED CLOTHING. 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of tem 









free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this paper, 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


AND 
McCOMBER’S LASTS 
POR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

McComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
are the only perfect waiking shoes made. 

Suitable for City, Seaside or Mountain. No ward- 
robe complete without MCCOMBER’s Walking, 
House and Parlor dress Boots, Shoes and Slippers. 

Descriptive pamphlet sent free toatl unable te call. 


JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City, 











GEORGE FROST & CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTUC'N, 
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Snsurance. 


A CALL FOR SUPPRESSION. 





THE Royal Security and Investment 
Company, incorporated under the laws of 
New Hampshire, but located in Boston, 
has a “‘ capital stock, $2,000,000.” Where 
that money is, and how much of it is on 
paper, let us not too curiously inquire. 
The company is young, and therefore 
strong, not having had time yet to incur 

-decrepitude; it was born last October, 
and its secretary, to whom all moneys are 
ito be sent, is William E, Milk, 149A Tre- 
‘mont St., Boston, The plan is to make 
‘everybody rich immediately, and those 
‘who want their poverty abolished and 
‘have sufficient confidence will send to 
ithe above address five dollars and a dol- 
lar per month thereafter. In return for 
ithis the promise—and we think this prom- 
iise will be kept, for the certificates, post- 
age included, cannot cost more than ten 
cents each—is to send “‘ a contract certifi- 
cate” for $100, That is, on it is printed 
**One Hundred Dollars $100,” and the 
company agrees to pay $100 *‘ at redemp- 
tion.” These certificates are to be re- 
deemed “in their numerical order; that 
is, when a certificate is the lowest num- 
bered in force on the books of the com- 
pany it will be paid in accordance with 
No 
certificate is redeemable in less than one 


the by-laws of the corporation.” 


year, and “it is estimated that certificates 
will average to mature in two years,” 80 
that the $100 will cost $29, or, “‘if it 
should take three years,” $41. Anybody 
can take as mauy certificates as he likes, 
but not more than five that are numbered 
in succession. Possibly suggested by the 
discovery that in Dr, Durland’s society 
the managers have been scooping in the 
advantage, there is a ‘‘ Ques. Do the in- 
corporators and their friends hold the 
first three or five hundred certificates is- 
sued?” and the answer is that they do not 
and this can be proved. 

We have already written of these 
schemes, perhaps abundantly; but this 
one is a little distinctive in its explana- 
tions. Ofcourse, the main benefit is to 
‘come from lapses, and the circular dis- 
‘courses thus: 


** [Those who study the subject of lapses, 
find there a universal laworaverage, The 
Old Line Insurance Companies figure on 25 
per cent. lapse a year. Referring to the 

usurance Commissioners’ Report of twenty- 
six old-line companies, we find the number 
of policies terminated, 106,070. Number 
apsed, 41,947. As example, we may take 
even of the leadipg companies: Number of 
policies in force in 1880, 193,659. Policies 
ssued from 1880 to 1886, 245,828, making a 
otal of 439,487. Of this number, the poli. 

ies in force December 31st, 1886, were 295,- 
160, leaving 144,327 that had terminated and 
lapsed, forfeiting the money paid in, which 
amount went to enrich the companies. The 
[nvestment Companies figure on from 10 to 
25 per cent. lapse according to par value of 
certificate, and the amount paid in goes to 
benefit the certificate-holders equally, and 
provesa great factor of profit.’ 


Supposing these figures to be themselves 
correct, it certainly is rather cool to take 
all terminationr—by death, maturity, 
** not taken,” and all—and lump them in 
as lapses; yet truth and accuracy are not 
in place in circulars for this purpose, and 
this little matter in the figures is just as 
correct as the ‘‘forfeiting the money paid 
in, which amount went to enrich the 
companies.” Then comes some talk about 
the profits from investments, and the plea 





thatinvestment companies can do better 
with money than insurance companies 
can, not being restricted by law. We 
quote again: 

“Ta the former, 10 per cent. would not be 
unreasonable to expect when we consider 
that opportunities are constantly presented 
tothe capitalist. Again, 35 per cent. of all 
payments is carried to the investment fund. 
What does this mean? It means that with 
an average of 12,000 certificate-holders 
$3,000 per month would be carried into the 
investment fund. If this same fund were 
allowed to accumulate at 6 per cent. com- 
pound interest for fifty years, it would 
amount to $9,504,160. With the opportuni- 
ties a capitalist has for investment, it is not 
unreasonable to say that the above would 
amount to over $15,000,000. Does the amount 
seem incredibie? If so it is because you 
have not given the matter special thought. 
Takesmal! amounts, for example, and see 


how rapidly they increase at compound in- 
terest: 


“Ten cents a day in fifty yeara, amounts 
to $9504; 50 cents a day in fifty years, 
amounts to $47,520; $1.00a day in fifty years, 
amounts to $95,041; $5.00 a day in fifty years, 
amounts to $475,208,”’ 

We do not take the trouble to ascertain 
whether this is correct asa bit of arith- 
metic, for if it were ten times overstated 
that would be of no practical conse- 
queuce, There is an irrelevancy ia com- 
putations about *‘if” increments during 
half a century, and the estimate that cer- 
titicates will mature in two years, but the 
obvious intent is to dupe the silly, who 
imagine the company “‘as good as” in 
possession of these millions already, so 
how can it fail to pay? 

Then comes the customary plea about 
increase of membership, and that in as- 
sessment societies 50 cents a month for 
28 years will pay $1,000 in any case— 
‘*in other words, $168 will pay $1,000.” 
Then the convincing application, ‘‘ now 
if,” etc. We will not discuss this, but if 
men habitually jump off the top of Trin- 
ity spire and do not break their heads you 
can fall two miles from a balloon and get 
noharm. Q. E. D. 

It is getting tiresome, this exposing 
these schemes. But counterfeiting money 
has to be done in secret, under ban of 
law; the ‘‘ green goods” trade is unlaw- 
ful and liable to interference; a man can- 
not call himself a savings bank or an in- 
surance company, except under specified 
restrictions and safeguards; operators in 
the general line of ‘‘ fool fishery” have to 
double and turn, and change names and 
localities, to evade the law; the mails are 
at last denied to lotteries: Good—yet, 
after all, cui bono? Here are these pests 
of the day, as thorough swindles as any- 
thing the law forbids and quite as mean 
and mischief-making as any, not only 
unassailed by law but approved by it, 
Has the commonwealth ceased to regard 
so>niety, thrift and virtue? Are we be- 
coming indifferent to good morals? Is 
it of no account what bappens to the sim- 
ple citizen that the State turns knaves 
loose to fatten on his credulity? 

These chbings are not wanting in some 
other States, but they swarm in old 
Massachusetts; they flourish under the 
shadow of the State-house. Let us nottie 
one criminal and license another who is 
no worse. For the sake of consistency, 
if this thing is to go on uncondemned and 
unhindered by law, let us no longer pre- 
tend to suppress pool-selling; let us re- 
peal all insurance laws, authorize gam- 
bling at everycorner, and give everybody 
who has a dollar to understand that he 
must look out for himself. 

It is time something were done about 
this. We are tired of discussing it as if 
its nature were in the least uncertain. 
We do our duty in sounding the alarm, 
which we call upon honest publicists and 
honest men everywhere to take up and 
carry forward, that this thing may he 
stamped out, 





OPENING THE DOOR IN LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 


THE Caledonian office (says the London 
Insurance Journal), bas taken the plunge; 
it has decided to offer ‘‘ immediate life 
insurance without medical examination,” 
and the prospectus which has been issued, 
descriptive of the new policy, shows that 


the scheme has been carefully thought 








out and possesses many advantages. Says 
the Journal: 

“For our part, we have always strongly 
urged that insurance without the ordeal of 
medical examination would be extremely 
popular, and could be made remunerative 
without imposing any such penalties as 
would render business men shy of the in- 
vestment. There are many péople who 
confess that they do not take out policies 
because they shrink from the dreaded scru- 
tiny by a medical man} there are many 
more who would not make such an admis- 
sion even to themselves, much less to their 
friends, but who, nevertheless, have an un- 
defiaed and nameless horror of submitting 
themselves to a doctor. These people are 
not in ill-health; they are not aware of any 
lurking disease or latent weakness. They 
are laughed at by their friends and can give 
no reason for the fear which possesses,them. 
Stronger people scoff at such feelings, and 
decline to believe in them; but they exist 
all the same. There are some perfectly 
sane and healthy men and women who can 
never ascend a tower or spire without being 
impelled by an almost irresistible impulse 
to throw themselves eff. Why they should 
be possessed with such a mad desire, aud 
why a healthy man should hesitate to be 
examined by a doctor, are problems which 
we leave to metaphysicians to solve; but 
that many such cases exist is just as cer- 
tain as that the sun shines at noon. There- 
fore we congratulate the Caledonian on 
being among the first of the life offices to 


‘makea gallant attempt to meet the diffi- 


culty, and to provide assurance for the class 
of people to which we have referred. This 
office and the Sun are the pioneers along 
the roadin which in the not distant future 
every life insurance company will follow, 
and we hope they will reap the full reward 
of their pluck and enterprise. When those 
halcyon days arrive and all offices insure 
without medical examination, we believe 
the cost of such insurance will be only in- 
finitesimally larger, if it is larger at all, 
than that to which we are accustomed to- 
day. Speaking from personal experienee 
of two such interviews with medical men, 
we express our conviction that the medical 
exemination of an applicant, as usually 
conducted, is not worth two straws to the 
office in whose interest it is undertaken. 
In ninety cases out of a hundred it consists 
simply of a perfunctory application of the 
stethoscope, and a few questions which are 
a mere repetition of those on the application 
form. The plan adopted by the Caledonian 
has one enormous advantage in that it abol- 
ishes the probationary period, and provides 
for immediate insurance in case of death.” 

The usual declaration is to be made 
concerning the applicant and his family 
record, and the right to confer with his 
regular physician is reserved, altho this 
is not ordinarily to be used. The chief 
safeguard is that the policy is to be in the 
endowment form, with this variation, that 
the amount payable at death, if occurring 
during the endowment term, is to be only 
half the amount payable on surviving 
through that term. A 20-year policy on 
this plan would be, at age 25, $38.57, 
which is about $9 less than the usual 
participating rate in this country for an 
endowment without any special condi- 
tions. 

We cannot pretend familiarity with the 
ordinary rates used in Great Britain, but 
this does not seem unreasonable. To 
charge an extra premium and issue the 
policy without special conditions; or to 
prescribe a probationary term, during 
which, in case of death, the policy shall 
not be payable, but only a return of pre- 
miums made; or to pay portions of the 
policy, in case of death witbin certain 
terms—these are alike in essence, and they 
properly seek to compensate for what is 
probably a considerable, and is certainly 
an unknown and as yet an unknowable, 
addition to the mortality risk. The es- 
sence of this has in fact been in practice 
for many years, for companies have often 
declined risks proposed upon the ordinary- 
life plan and accepted them, or offered to 
accept them, upon a limited-payment or 
an endowment plav. The distinction is 
that altho the candidate is no more likely 
to live, taken upon one plan than another, 
if he does die early the company is better 
off if it has accepted him upon some plan 
which for the time being involves larger 
payments; for just as the old-fashioned 
‘**half note” plan was best for the estate 
of a member who died soon (because he 
thus got the largest insurance for the 
least outlay of cash), a large-premium 





plan is for the company’s interest and ne- 
cessity in just the degree of probability 
that the member will not prove a good 
risk. It is conceded that the benefit’ of 
medical selection, like that of vaccina- 
tion, runs out after a term of years. Ar- 
guing from that, the members who come 
in without examination are as good, say 
fifteen years afterward, as those who come 
in with it. To bridge this interval of 
trial, more or less long, is the problem. 
It can probably be successfully done, and 
the desirability and even necessity that it 
shall be become more and more plain, 
Increasing attention is bestowed upon the 
subject, and some attempt to deal with it 
cannot be deferred, in this country, many 
years longer. 


THSUBAN CE. 











1851. 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

40 Years of Succesful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a acepaiee and entitied tu 


participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 


ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A.HALL, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 2lst, 1891. 








The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... $3,829,331 19 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
RS 


escccee 1,357,821 14 
seseeeeee $5,187,152 35 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......se006-+.. $3,792,974 4% 


Losses paid during the same 





Total Marine Premiums,...... 


Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $753,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,509,315 0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


estirrated At.......cccccsesccesssseesecesees 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1 345,029 38 
Cash in Bank 198,428 18 








AMNOUNL, cccccccceess + seocene $12,027,334 68 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 














TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. By, MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN N. DENTON SMITH 
JOS EPH CHAPMAN DW, FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIs, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BE STAMIN H.’ FIELD, ON P. BRO 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, Issac BELL 
WIL 8. WEBB, THOMAS Fivenaxp, 
HORACE GRAY, NSON W. HARD 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEOKGE L, NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLIss, GUSTAV AMSINCK, | 
9. A. HAND. WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
JOHN D. HEW SSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOsePa AGOSTINI. 
i] GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 





VERNON H. BROWN, 
HRISTLAN - THOMSON. 


JOHN D. JONES, Presiden 
W.H. =. MOORE. Vice-President. 
RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE, 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1891............ $683,465.63 


This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which losses are payable in London and Australia 
through their Bankers, Brown Brothers & Co. 


W. IRVING COMES, President. _ 
HENRY D. KING. Secretary. 


Age, stability, d th- 
PENN <; 4 oe JF vas: inde 
MUTUAL 


testable policies ; the 








best extension system ; 
low cost. Address, 921-355. 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 1891. 


Assets, . , P ‘ 
Liabilities, 


$119,243,744-47 


including Reserve 
on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


95,503,297.13 





Total Undivided i tae over 


4 per cent. Reserve, 


Income, ‘ 


New Assurance written in 1890, 
Outstanding Assurance, 


$23,740,447.34 


$35,036,683.24 
203,826, 107.00 
720,662,473.00 





The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 


in 1891 are unprecedented. 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society's latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 


one year; INCONTESTAB:L® 


after two years, and ‘“ NON- 


FORFEITABLE” after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 





1850. 


1891. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Increase in ASSETS. 
Increase in INCOME. 


ISs0, 


Increase in AMOUNT AT RISK. 


Increase in SURPLUS. 


OUR SURVIVORSHIP, DIVIDEND POLICY IS 
INCONTESTABLE, NON-FORFE'TABLE, PAYABLE AT SIGHT. 


Contains no 


suicide nor intemperance clause; 


grants absolute freedom of travel and residence, 


and is free from all technicalities. 


Lvery option GUARANTEED ON THE FACE 


INVESTMENT BOND POLICY. 


Of OU Hes 


HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


; L. HALSEY, Vice-President. 


. C. FRAZEE, Secretary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 2d Vice-President. 


J. H. GIFFIN, Jr., Ass’t Sec’y. 


L. STABLER, -Actuar: 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


Dre. GaGa occ cevctsyccces $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

BEBO COs 5 oc cdsccds ccdccsctce 2,985,328 70 
TieG BIR c cccccccecces csncce 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
Ee 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 

Wat ABRGIASARN | Ane Seer 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departme rt 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, NV. Y. 
J. J MCDONALD, Manager Wesvern Departmert, 
Chicago. }.1 
R. J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 
GEO.E KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
D. B, WILSON, Manazer Pacific Coast Departme: t, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


__RESPONSTBLR AGENTS WANTED. _ 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Tae INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 
to which ae would like the paper sent. 








New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SETS, Dec, 31st, 1890.. $21,102,654 30 
LIABILITIES pitebecensie pees 19. 19,07251 24 16 


$2,030, 53014 


IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
na at the ord life rate vremium. 
fasaal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
Cc 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 
J0Os. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 








PENN You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 
on easier terms 


M UTUAL 2st <2 pes 
LIF where. Address, 
g2!-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 





Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
shusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON 40 Water Street. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipvenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . " 3 P ‘ é 


$147,154,961 20 


Reserve on Policies at 4%, 
Liabilities other than Reserve, . 
Surplus, . ° ° ° ° 
Receipts from all sources, ° ° 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . ° 
Risks assumed, a is ° “ 
Risks in force, . : ‘ M ‘ 


49,188 policies, 
206,055 policies, 


$136,668,368 00 
505,359 82 
9,981,233 38 
34,978,778 69 
- 16,973,200 05 
160,985,985 58 
638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° ° . 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, —— 


Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, 


I have earefully examined 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be 


the foregoing statement and find the same to 


$76,529,231 72 
51,311,631 54 
8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 
7,133,256 35 


$147, ,154, 961 20 


etc., ° ° ° 


be correct, 
4. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


apportioned as usual. 


The business for 1890 sastinis INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, ° 
In Reserve on Policies and ‘Surplus, < 
In Receipts, . ‘ 
In Payments to Policy- holders. 
In Risks assumed, . $ . ° 
In Risks in force, . ; > ° 
Vear Risks _ Risks _ 
: Assumed, Outstanding. 

I884... $34,681,420, . $351, 789,285. . $13,923 
1885.2. 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 
‘S86... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 

S87... 69,457,468... 427,628,933 

INSSS... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 
1X89... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 


Is90... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 
New York, January 28th, 1891. 


Payments to 
Policy-Holders, 


14,402,049 90... 

13,129,103 74... 

. 14,128,423 60... 

14,727,550 22... 

15,200,608 38... 

16,973,200 05.. 
w 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 
3,859,759 07 
ee ee 1,772,591 67 
4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 


. . . . 


Receipts. Assets 


$19,095,318 at. .$103,876,178 51 
20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
21,157,176 67, 114,181,963 24 
23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
$1,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 

. 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 


062 19... 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 





SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, OxLiveR HARRIMAN, 5S. Van RENSSELAER CruGer.| THEODORE MorForp. 

I} vcivs Ropinson. Henry W. Situ. CuHaARLEs R, HENDERSON. Wiiu1aM Bascock. 
Samvur. D. Bascocx. Rosert OLYPHANT. Georce Buss, Preston B. Piums. 
(ro Ge Ss, Cor, GeorGe F, Baker. | Rurus W. PeckHam. STUYVESANT Fisu, 
PICHARD A. McCurpy. on THompson. J. HopartT Herrick, Aucustus D. JumLiiarp. 
james C, HoLpEn. JUDLEY OLCOTT. | Was. P. Dixon. Cuarves E, MILLer 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, | 
Jutien T. Davies. 
ROBERT SEWELL. 


Herrmann C, Von Post. 
ALEXANDER H, Rice. 
Lewis May. 


Ropert A, GRANNISS. 
| Henry H. Rocers. 
| Jno. W. 


James W. Hustep, 
Wa ter R, GILLETTE. 


AUCHINCLOss. James E, GRANNISS, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Sec —_ 


ARC HIB ALD N. WATERHOUSE, 


EMORY McCL INTOC K, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDE RIC “CROMWELI., 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasur 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant See y. 
Auditor. 


% 7 CLD. D., F. 1. A., Actuary. 
CH ‘KR ES B. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 
‘Treasurer. 


WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier, 


EDWARD ?. “HOL DEN, » Assists ant Cashier, 


WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor. 


‘WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Directors: 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. Ek. 1. MARSH, M.D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
1888. 1889. 1890. 
New Insurance 
written....... $6,335,665 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total amount 


Insurance in 
force Dec. 51st.25,435,249 00 





29,489,590 00 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. 7. AVALBIGH, Secreta 
HEELWRI GHT, Assistant Secretary. 
VM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


35,586,462 50 


The two most ppler lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABL ERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the te, possibie amount of in- 
de — in the event of death, at the lower ossible 
present cash outlay; and the GUARAN D IN 
COME POLICY which embraces ev ery Sit. 4 fea- 
tare of investment insurance, and which in the 
event of rt overtaking the insured may be 
used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, 
to the extent of the fuil legal reserve value thereof, 
in gee ordance with the terms and conditions of these 
policies, 


GOOD AGENTS, Gestring so Zopregent the Com- 


pr ny, are invited to address J. FNEY, Super- 
ntendent of Agencles. at AL ‘Office. 


WASHINGTON 
' LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer; Jr., Prest. 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 


amaranteed Cash Val- 





"Uurestricted residence, 
eoutectelte Policies. 
Definite Contracts. 
Immediate Settlemen 
of Claims, 


OFFICE: 
2t Courtlandt St. 













e Philadelphi a 
HTY- FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash a 0000+ 000+ concccasosccocece 

Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims1,94,f85 25 
Surplus over ali Liabilities.............++++ 495,108 82 82 





TOTAL ASSETS J a 
fi MONTGOMERY, so, S090 OF 


THOMAS 


i oN 


a ‘f x] 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


NIAGARA. 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY; mt YORK. 
ORGANIZE 
Semi-Annual Statement . i — 1% 1891. 


AGH CAPITA Lo... ..ccccccccsces 500.000 33 
eserve for Reinsurance............. Pree 
Reserve for ail other liabilities. ioe3 908 

Dds dincnsdinadétnccnsanescih "366.196 __ 435.511 43 

DE iain on tinkacsimatednekat $2,622,480 85 85 


Policy-holders in this ‘ ‘ompany have increased Protec- 
tron under t he uc ranties of the 
NEW YORK SA Y FUND LAW. 
PRTER NOTMAN, President, 
THOS. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
GEO. Cc. HOWE. Sec. _CHAS -H. POST, Asst. Sec: 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1891. 
senmnaaabéeines Vee eeenceee eG, 396,57 6 
PAA SER ITT ee *$;200,314 48 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... “$906,257 74 74 


Cash surrend: alues stated 
teed by the 3 oh Ey "Non Sworfeleare 


| Shaw rong gr ASB ea, 
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Old and Young. 


THE FLICKER. 


SY DANSKE DANDRIDGE, 





He is here, 
April’s hardy pionee-, 
Soulof young bilaity! 
He’sthe bird, the bird for me! 
With his lispings iofantile; 
Many a quirk and roguisb wile; 
Wnahims ot wooiog in his pate, 
Toytog, coying with his mate; 
And bis chuckliogs, loud and long, 
Richer than the richest song. 


O THE flicker! 


Through the sober trees he flies, 
Proper birds to scar datize. 

See bimin his shambliny flight 
Oo the serious oak to light, 

Pass the jaugh and pass the jest; 
** Let's be j oliy, laugnter’s cheap, 
O the joke’s tco good to keep! 
Tell it, tell it to the rest!” 


Careless conqueror of care, 

Nature's motley he doth wear. 

Wheo | hear his hearty call 

To the feist she spreads for all, 

To ber banquet. j vial, 

Forth [ bie with sight good will 

To sup with her and sup my fill; 

Join the merry rollicking, 

And celebrate the b rth of spring. 

O the fi:cker, he is nere, 

Druok with new wine of the year. 
SuURPHERDSTOWN, W. Va. 


oe 


HIS COUSIN ANGE. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 











‘THERE ain't nobody here, ’n’ nobody 
in sight; and [I vow | won’t wait.” 

‘Yes you will wait, too. It ‘d be a 
great how-de-do ter come all this way, 
’n’ then not wait. I reckon I'll lay down 
a spell, Mebby I sh’slgitanap. I was 
awfully broke er my rest last night; ’n’ 
ever sence we started, when it comes to 
that.” 

They were two women. The one who 
had spoken last was middle aged, and sal- 
low and fretful looking. She walked into 
the small, dark cabin that was not much 
more than a shanty built at one end of 
the huge flat-boat. Very soon a sound of 
snoring came from this place. 

The other woman was young, and there 
was something about her figure and face 
that suggested physical power and endur 
ance, She was handsome in a large way. 
There was an expression of some impa- 
tience now on her face, 

Her well-opened brown eyes were fixed 
on a seemingly endless stretch of cart- 
path that went crookedly along between 
the tall pitch pines, Close by the rickety, 
swaying wharf were two palmetto trees 
which stood up very rigid and unsympa- 
thetic. 

The girl was leaning on a long boat 
pole, Sbe and her mother bad been row- 
ing and poling that boat down the river 
for four days. They had brought a load 
of wood and had left it at Bolge1’s, where 
the steamer would finally take it up to 
Fernandina. The girl had wanted to 
come in a sail boat, but her mother had 
said they ‘‘ couldn't afford to let that 
wood stand round no longer.” 

Perhaps this small item may reveal the 
truth, that the mother was a Yankee, tho 
she no longer looked] ke one, She had 
lived nineteen years in Florida, She had 
married a Southern man who, asshe often 
remarked, **‘ badn’t a drop of vimin him.” 
He bad not vim enough to live more than 
two years after Lis msrriage. Those who 
knew him said bis Northern wife ‘* hus- 
tiled bim to death.” 

** Aage,” the daughter. was a year old 
when her fatber died. All she knew of 
him was tbat her mother never mentioned 
him witbout saying: ** Poor old Tuck! 1 
spose he wa’n’t to blame ’cause he hadn’t 
no vim,” 

As she grew older, Ange, whenever she 
thought of her father, was indignant with 
her mother. But she was one who never 
** jawed” mucb, That is, she talked little. 

The flit-boat had now been almost half 
a day at this solitary wharf, Not a hu- 
man being had been seen, The dog, 
* Back,” who always went everywhere 
the flat-boat went, had made a good many 
excursions among the coasse grass and 
had scared quails and wild turkeys, He 





had even brought back a turkey in his 
mouth, and the bird was now boiling over 
a smoldering fire that was built upon a 
large piece of iron that set on stones on 
the bottom of the boat. Sometimes these 
stones became dangerously hot, but thus 
far one of the two women had_ happened 
to see, in time, any warning smoke rising 
from the planks. 

‘“*[ recken yo’ can’t tell nothin’ ’bout 
when the steamer’d git in,” said Ange 
aloud to herself. ‘‘ And when it did git 
in it mought take a long while to git 
toted over here, Shouldn’t wonder if we 
had to stay all day here.” 

She put her pole down and came and 
lifted the cover from the kettle, stirring 
the contents with a wooden spoon. Buck 
walked gently up, and sniffed at the 
savory steam, 

** They'll be mighty hongry if they ever 
do git here, won’t they, Buck?” 

The girl put her hand on the dog’s 
bead; he gave her an appreciative glance 
aud wag cf the tail, 

They both sat down onthe floor. Ange 
rested her shoulders against the side of 
the boat. She soon closed her eyes and 
dropped intoa doze. The dog alsoslept. 

It was a very bright day; every object 
was clearly defined; there was ro lan- 
guorous haze, altho this was Florida: 
The wide water was drab, a southeast 
wind blew gently, giving » sense of life 
to the picture, tho it was made up only of 
a low Florida coast, glittering white 
beach, coarse, vivid, green grass on the 
flats that lay on one side. On these flats 
some marsh ponies had once come into 
sight, then galloped away agair, There 
were white gulls and crows flying about; 
a few sails off in the distance; a yacht 
steaming along; white caps on the water; 
the boat rocked with a slight, ponderous 
motion as it lay tied up at the wharf, 

This part of the State bad pot been so 
‘* opened up” that anything could be ex- 
peckd definitely of anybody, or any 
steamboat or train, All that could be 
known was that some time, if not to-day, 
then perhaps to morrow, the steamboat 
or the train would arrive, 

The Gasparsens were waiting for a 
cart, or mounted passengers, from the 
‘“*river landing” across country. Two 
people were coming from the North. 
They were a ni-ce and nephew of the 
widow of Tucker Gasparsen, Either the 
niece or the nephew, Ange was rot clear 
which one it was, was feared to be con- 
sumptiv’, and the doctors advised a so- 
journ in Fiorida, For the first time in 
seven years or more, old Rod, the Negro, 
when he came from ‘‘the settlement” 
more than a month ago, had brought a 
letter—a letter frcm the North. It was 
postmarked in that New Hampshire vil- 
lage where Mrs. Gasparsen had passed 
her early years. The sight of it gave an 
odd flutter to her pulse. She answered 
itthe same day, and sent Ange off on 
the gray muleto postit. Theelder woman 
was almost excited for a few days; but 
now, when they were actually waiting 
at ** Ruination wharf” for the Northern 
people to come, she found that she could 
not keep awake. 

And Ange was not awake either. 

The fire on the shallow piece of iron 
had smoldered down so that the water 
in the kettle had ceased to boil. The 
girl’s head had drooped low on her 
breast. 

Suddenly the shaggy dog started up 
With a growl which instantly broke into 
a bark. His mistress rose to her fect and 
locked off again along the path among 
the pines. 

A single marsh pony was coming on at 
a slow lope, the dust flying up from his 
feet. There was a saddle on the pony; a 
garment of some kind was fastened in 
front of the saddle; but there was no 
rider. 

Back sprang out of the boat, and ran 
to meet the animal, who nickered as 
he saw Ange standing there. In a mo- 
ment more the pony had clattered on to 
the loose boards of the wharf, He picked 
bis way as carefully as if he had been on 
Ruination wharf before. 

The girl stepped oa to the planks to 
meet him, He looked at her wisely, and 
let her take hold of his swinging bridle- 





rein. 
heels. 

Ange was wore startled than she had 
ever been before. Itseemed very strange 
to her that this pony should have come 
like thie. And its rider must bave been 
thrown. Soe took the coat from its place. 
It was a gray spring overcoat, such as so 
many men in the Narth have for wearing 
in moderate weather. But Ange had 
never seen one like it. She thought it a 
very fine thing, with its silk-lined lap- 
pels. 

As she lifted it something dropped from 
a pocket. Ange just managed to put her 
foot on the letter, for it was a letter, be- 
fore it slipped between the planks into 
the water. She could write and read, tho 
both processes were somewhat painful 
and laborious for her. But she recognized 
this document immediately. It was very 
familiar to her, for she had ridden to the 
settlement with it herself. It was her 
mother’s epistle to her nephew in answer 
to the one she had received. It was ad- 
dressed: **Mr. Faxon Richards, South 
Millville, N. H.” 

Ange stood with the envelop in her 
hands, staring in a bewildered way at it. 
The inclosure was within. She knew 
every word of that also. What did it 
mean? 

Things did not come very quickly to 
her. She was wondering and groping for 
some solution of this mystery. The dog 
stood at her side. The pony had gone off 
the wharf and was cropping leisurely at 
some shrubs under one of the palmettoes, 
the stirrups dangling at his sides. 

‘*Oh, law me!” said Ange, in a low 
tone to herself. ‘* This do beat all.” 

Even as she spoke a deep flush rose 
slowly over her tanned face, Her full 
lips trembled. 

‘*Why,” she cried, “they must er 
come! Somebody must er come! It’s 
um, in course; and he’s got throwed, or 
sumpin’. I’ve got ter go ’n’ see "bout it. 
Come, Buck!” 

She strode away a few steps. Thenshe 
remembered ber mother and went back. 
It required several minutes to rouse that 
woman who had been so “ broke of her 
rest,’ and to make her understand the 
very little that Ange understood. But 
the explanation was accomplished at 
last. 

Ange started off again with Buck nos- 
ing experimentally about in the sand. 
He smelled of the coat and looked re- 
flectively at the girl. Taen he went run- 
ning down the path. His mistress fol- 
lowed him with her long stride that, 
while it seemed leisurely, yet devoured 
space, 

Any one who has been among these 
pine barrens knows how very easy it is to 
think you are still following the path, 
when in fact you are wandering about 
between the trees without anything to 
guide you, 

But Ange Gasparsen was wise in all 
wild, out of-door ways. Andshe had the 
dog. She had not gone more than a 
quarter of a‘mile before she heard a soft, 
regular thud behind her. It was the 
pony who had decided to retrace his steps. 
The girl waited for the animal to come 
up, then mounted him. 

Buck went slowly. Even dogs may 
learn to do this in the South. But it was 
not a distance of more than two miles 
right into the barrens, before Ange saw 
coming toward her a tall, slouching fig- 
ure with a gun over its shoulder. Tais 
stranger took off his hat when he came 
nearer, and said ** Howdy” ina prolonged 
diawl, 

‘- Howdy,” responded Ange, and stopped 
her horse, 

The man leaned on hisgun. ‘** Ireckon 
you-uns be er lookin’ fur summut,” he 
said, 

**I be,” said Ange. 

‘*I war er comin’ ter thur wharf ter 
tell you-uns,” went on the man with in- 
describable solemnity and slowness. ‘I 
seen one or two chances fur shootin’, an’ 
I improved them chances. I ‘lowed I 
sh’d git ter thur wharf fore sundown. I 
didn’t hit nothin’. It’s er durned ole gun, 
anyways. Yes,” reflectively, ‘‘I was on 
my way ter thur wharf ter tell you-uns,” 

Ange sat leaning forward on the saddle, 


Buck snuffed carefuliy about his 





That it was a man’s saddle made little 
difference to her. She was waiting 
calmly. She did not speak. Perhaps she 
had a sense that if she questioned this 
person she should only delay his speech 
still mor . 

The man spat copiously. But not so 
copiously but that some remaining to- 
baccv stained saliva dribbled down from 
each corner of his mouth. 

**T reckon you urs ben polin’ down ter 
meet him?” 

This was spoken questioningly. The gir} 
nodded. After a moment she remarked. 

“* We was expectin’ two of um.” The 
man wagged his head negatively, 

“There aint but one. Thur mought 
er hen moren one sometime; thur ain't 
but one now.” 

Again he spat, and again his companion 
waited. 

**T reckon it’s er man,” remarked Ange, 
after a long silence. 

** Tt are.” 

Now the girl ventured to ask: 

‘* Where is he?” 

The stranger pointed a grimy, yellow 
band along the path he had come and 
said: 

** Yander.” 

Ange shook the lines on her popy’s 
neck, and he began toamble on. It seemed 
to her that she would probably gain noth- 
ing more, even if she waited until sun- 
down, as the man seemed inclined to do. 

She looked back and saw him still 
standing there. But after a while he 
came after her. 

He had not told her why the pony was 
riderless. It occurred to him now that 
he had not done so. But he had,in his 
own mind, ‘lowed he should tell her.” 
Only she was in such a hurry. 

Ange had not far to go. The path he- 
came partially obstructed by scrub pal- 
mettoes. There was a sharp turn in it. 
Around that turn Ange saw some one 
half lying on the sand, and leaning 
against a tree. 

She slipped off her horse. Buck was 
already wagging his tail and msking 
warm demonstrations of greeting. 

The girl moved forward, conscious that 
the young man’s eyes were watching her. 
She had never seen such eyes before, nor 
such a face. The North was a very mys- 
terious country to her. It did not seem 
strange, only wonderful, that such a be- 
ing should come from the North. 

Strangers had not yet penetrated to the 
place where she lived. 

The young man rose slowly, and with 
evident effort. He was tall and had a 
certain grace of figure and movement, 
like the grace more usually possessed by 
women. He had a long, pale face, a yel- 
low mustache and vivid blue eyes. 

He removed his hat with anair, He 
smiled; but he waited for the girl to 
speak first. Hecould not stand, but sank 
down almost immediately to his lounging 
position. 

Ange had never felt shy before. She 
hesitated. Then she came nearer and hrld 
out her hand, 

**ITreckon you must be my cousin,” 
she said. 

He smiled again, this time very bril 
liantly, and in some way flitteringly. 

He took her hand. She thought, ad- 
miringly, how white and beautiful his 
hand was. The warmth, or the seeming 
warmth, of his smile went to her heart. 

** And you are Ange? Isn’c it Ange? Do 
sit down by me a minute,” 

She sat down. She wanted to look at 
him intently, but she did not dare to do 
so. His gaze, however, rested penctrat- 
ingly upon her, and took inevery detail of 
the massive comeliness of which she was 
utterly unaware, He slowly relir quished 
her hand. He was thinking she was a 
kind of Boadicea or Z2nobia, or some- 
thing of that sort, lacking the intellect 
and cultivation, of course. 

*» Her voice wasn't bad,” he said to him- 
self, with satisfaction. ‘* That contralto 
drawl was agreeable and soothing.” 

‘I'm making no end of trouble,” he 
said; ** I’m awfully sorry. I bad a hem- 
orrhage, not much of a one, but enough 
to depress and weaken me, I didn’t dare 
to ride on directly, The pony went off by 
himself when I dismounted, The man 
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who came across with me said he’d go on 
to the wharf—wasn’t it the whar!?—and 
see if my folks were there. I suppose he 
found you?” 

Arge felt that her speech was very 
coarse and strange. She had never 
thought of it before, It was not, in truth, 
as bad as that of the people among whom 
she lived, and it h#fl often a mingling of 
Yankee dialect caught from her mother. 
She answered carefully that the man 
hadn’t hurried. The pony came without 
a rider and she had started out, Sre and 
her mother had come down in the flat- 
boat to take him home. 

Secretly she did not know what a hem- 
orrhage was, and she did not know who 
to ask what it was. 

Her cousin rested against the tree 
trunk with a weary air. She hardly 
dared to inquire if he thought he could 
ride the pony to the wharf. It was onlya 
little ways, *‘ asmall piece,” she said, now. 
But she did presently put that question. 

‘IT must do it, whether I can or not,” 
he answered. 

**Vil lead him,” she said. ‘I'll help 
you all I kin.” 

At the tremor of earnestness in her 
tone he looked ather again. Hethanked 
her, He said she was very kind. She 
flushed. A kind of glow came to her 
eyes. No one had ever addressed her 
with deference before. She had not 
known there could be that wonderful, 
strange something in a man’s manner to 
a woman. She did not understand it, 
She was vaguely conscious of a pleasure 
which was, in some way, natural too, tho 
strange. 

She stood a moment looking down 
at him. His head was thrown back 
against the tree trunk. She wondered 
what made him so different from any 
man or woman she had ever seen, 

Then she turned and brought the pony. 
She stood irresolutely a while with the 
bridle in her hand, Buck sat down on 
his baunches surveying the scene. The 
young man’s ey:s were closed. It seemed 
as if he were too weary to open them. 

**Ob, I wish you’d let me help you!” 
she said, pleadingly. 

The closed eyes opened. The stranger 
said, softly: 

‘*Give me your hand,” 

Soe obeyed him, keeping the other on 
the bridle. 

The sympathetic instinct which comes 
to the strong to help the weak made the 
girl’s fingers close tightly round those she 
held. 

The dreamy, languid glance of Faxon 
R'chards was on her face, and kindled 
somewhat as he felt her touch. He 
thought, whimsically, of what the folksin 
South Millville would think of Ange. 
He himself had enjoyed a good many 
privileges outside of South Millville, but, 
after all, the greater part of his life had 
been spent there; and he sometimes 
judged people fromthe standpoint of that 
remote village. 

**I kin help ye; 1 kin help ye,” said the 
girl, eagerly, her whole face suffused with 
a glow that made it almost lovely. ‘‘1’'m 
pow’ful strong. I plow, ’n’ dig ’n’ do all 
kinds of men’s work. I’m jest like er 
map, I’m so strong.” 

** Just like a man, are you? I don’t be- 
lieve it. Your eyes tell me a different 
story.” 

Richards roused bimself to say thie. He 
had the gift of putting something subtly 
sweet into very ordinary words. If any 
one shou'd interpret such words wrongly, 
was he to blame? Surely not, 

Ange could act now. Snae fastened the 
pony close to the tree, that she might 
help more effectually, She forgot all 
about any shypess she had known, 

She came to Richards and held out both 
her hands, She smiled encouragingly as 
she would have done to a child, 

** You jest ketch holt,” she said, ‘ jest 
kinder stiddy yerse’f, ’n’ I'll do the rest, 
Tain’c’s tho I wa’a’t use’c ter men’s work, 
yer know,” 

The young man rose again to his feet, 
The girl’s toucb, the look in her eyes, the 
very presence of her, gave him strength. 

He mounted the pony, He tried not to 


said, as they started forward, she walking 
clese by the pony’s side. 

He put his hand on her shoulder, He 
tried not to feel so helpless. She watched 
him, 

The bright, sweet air, was in their faces. 
It flowed about them as if it would give 


| life itself. 


The young man revived as they went 

on. The dog caracoled here and there. 

The mockers sang. 

Ang:’s face grew less strained with 

anxiety, Sae thcught she had never 

known so pleasanta day. She wondered 

why there was such a peculiar bri, htness 
in the sunlight. 

After a while they met the man with 
the gun. He was sauntering along with 
hardly enough energy to keep his weapon 
in the hollow of his arm, 

He said he reckoned he’d go back with 
um an’ git a bite of sumpin’ to eat. 

He walked the other side of the pony. 
He said afterward that he helped ‘ git 
thur Northern gent to thur wharf.” He 
also described the journey as one of the 
hardest trips he had ever made. 

A half mile from the shore Ange left 
her cousin to rest while she hastened on 
to get a flask which he said was in the 
pocket of his coat. 

She found her mother now thoroughly 
awake and alert. Ic was she who tock 
the flask to her nephew, while Ange re- 
mained to prepare some kind of a couch 
for their guest. It must be on the deck 
where the sun and the air could reach it, 
Never before had her belongings seemed 
poor and unfit to the girl. But now noth- 
ing was good enough, 

Her strong arms carried the moss mat- 
tress from the dingy, dark cabin and ar- 
ranged it upon a space on deck at one end 
of the boat. Blankets and comforters 
were piled on it. She left scarcely any- 
thing for her mother, and nothing for 
herself. They had brought all they could, 
expecting two gucsis instead of one. The 
widow Gasparsen was not poor, but to 
the thrifty Northern idea she would have 
seemed 80. 

Ange stood on the wharf a few 
moments and waited, after her prepara- 
tions were made, 

Soe looked about her on the wide 
waters and the line of beach, 

**I’s jeat beautiful,” she said, aloud. 
She turned her face up toward the flaw- 
less sky. How indescribably sweet the 
alr was, 

She wondered why she had never no- 
tice d such beauty betore, 

Very soon she saw the little group 
emerging from among the pines, Her 
mother luoked concerned and anxious. 
As for her, she was happy. 

Faxon Richards lay down on the moss 
bed. Presently he ate some of the turkey 
stew. He was very courteous and very 
languid. Whenever he opened his eyes 
he turned them toward Ange, who met 
their gaze with serious, invigorating 
sweetness. Having eaten, he soon feli 
asleep. He was asleep when the two 
women, toward sanset, poled their boat 
aboutand s!owly pushed her down toward 
the mouth of the river, upon whose banks, 
miks away, their home was. Not so 
many miles away either, but that a dif- 
ferent propelling power would have soon 
compassed the distance. 

The moon came up in a purple, dark 
sky. The wind became more damp and 
sweet. Tne uncouth craft had entered 
the river and was creeping along between 
its banks. The figures of the two women 
as they walked against their poles looked 
almost uncanny until the moon rode 
higher, The land on both sides was 
crowded to its very edge with trees and 
twisting vines, Yellow jasmine gave a 
penetrating, tropical perfume. 

Richards slept on, hour after hour, in 
the night air. Ange fastened a shawl 
tent-wise over his head. Her mother kept 
saying, in a low tone, that they should 
all ‘* git the shakes;” but the girl said, 
cheerfully, that she ‘reckoned they 
wouldn’t git no shakes.” 

Otten she went softly and glanced at 
the sleeper. Sne smiled to see how well 
he slept. 





droop in the saddle, 
**'Tain’t but er small pieoe ter go,” she 


After midnight the women brewed 


corn pone. Then they tied the boat to a 
tree and went into the cabin to sleep as 
they could. The man had ridden the 
pony back across countsy to the place 
from which they had both come. 

Faxon Rict ards could never make that 
journey seem other than adream. The 
next day he was better. He ate almost 
greedily. It seemed to bim he could feel 
the air pass healingly into his tungs, He 
was more animated. He answered the 
thousand questions put to him by his 
aunt. But his eyes continually turned to 
Ange. He followed her about. He longea 
to take her hand. He was not content if 
she were not nesr him, He was like a 
child. He was partly conscious of this, 
but she was not. He was now able to 
offer trifling attentions, 

He protested he felt like a brute, that 
he could not take his turn at poling. 
Ybis protestation seemed very generous 
and noble to the women. They were not 
accustomed to men whe, even by socheap 
a means as words, deprecated the labor 
of women, 

The sun rose brilliantly the next morn- 
ing, and the next, and the next. The 
hours flowed by as if they were aiffusing 
tbe fragrance that was in the air, the 
happiness that grew greater and greater 
in the heart of the unsophisticated girl. 
Richards lounged about on deek, always 
in the life-giving sunshine. He made the 
queer little fire on the iron, having 
orought dry sticks from the river banks. 
He watched the coffee pot, and took cups 
of the beverage to the two women with 
much the same manner in which he 
would have served the woman whom he 
adored. And these two, bi fore the jour- 
ney was over, were very near adoring him. 
The aunt was matter of fact in ber admi- 
ration. She accounted for her nephew's 
perfections, in a measure, by the fact that 
he was kin to her, She said ‘* the Rich- 
ardses was always about the thing.” 

Faxon, smoking, with his long legs 
stretched out, smiled assent to this state- 
ment. 

He had explained that his sister did not 
come with him because he had finally 
forbidden it; he said he thought 1t was all 
bosh to travel with a nurse, To be sure 
he had been a trifle pulied down at the 
end there, in the pine barrens. But Ange 
bad found him, Thanks to Ange, he was 
all right now. 

He rose as he said this and moved to 
the girl’s side. He took her hand; he 
looked straight down into her eyes; then 
he kissed the hand he held. 

Ange did not blush. A kind of glory 
came over the sun-tanned face, Her 
mother gazed at Faxon complacently. 
She was not surprised at any perfection 
in a Richards, 

One day, just at sunset, the flat-boat 
was brcught up to the Gasparsen wharf. 
Tne land sloped up to a log house to which 
additions hud been made until it was of 
four rooms, A thick grove of orange 
trees lay between the house and theriver. 

Uncle Rod was on the wharf. Faxon 
shook hands with the old black man in 
such a way that the darky was convinced 
that he had seen no such gentleman since 
a sort of pre historic age when, as he 
asserted, he had been body servant to 
‘* ole Mars Bampton in Alabam’.” 

In a fortnight no one thought that 
Faxon had ever been an invalid. He 
bunted, and fished, and rode, and ate, 
and slept, with a zest that was delightful. 

And Ange was almost aiways with bim 
when he fished ur hunted, She was a 
good shot and a good angler, She rose 
hours before daylight that she might do 
her work, and thus have a clear conscience 
in leaving her mother, Sune went about 
in a kind of daze of haj piness, asking no 
reason for it, living blindly, deliciously 
in the present, 

In the evenings the three sat ou the 
rough, wide veranda where the roses 
climbed about the pillars, Wherever 
Ange sat, Faxon brought a footstool, and 
lounged clore at her feet. He smoked or 
sat silent or talked. She could see the 
deep glow of his eyesin the dusk, the 
graceful sweep of his fair mustacne. He 
was no longer so pallid, 

Sometimes, unconsciously, Ange would 





some coffee, drank some, and ate some 


press her hand to her heart, as if her deep 


joy were something like a mysterious 
pain. Mer very breath wasa delight to 
her. Every obj-ct that met her «yes 
seemed to bring pleasure, 

In the few hours when F.sxon was not 
visibly prerent, the girl thought he was 
yet more intimately with ber. She liked 
to have him a vay that she might more 
truly know the power of his presence, 
His absence was almost more sweet than 
his presence, 

Soe felt all this without reasoning, 
without knowing trat she felt it, Sne 
was Only living. 

The rude plenty, the climate, the 
change, the adoration, the charm bis 
cousin Ange had for nim, all helped in 
F.xon’s restoration to what seemed hke 
established health. 

The spring went on apace, and the sum- 
mer was almost come, Faxon began to 
think of another world from the one in 
which be had been living. But he hated 
to harbor the thought of leay.ng, He 
smoked a great many cigars in ihe soli- 
tude of the pine barrens with only Buck 
foracompanion, He really supposed he 
must go. But it was deuced hard. He 
disiiked disagreeable things vehemently. 
He did not say a word to his aunt or 
cousin, But he engagea a man from the 
settlement to take him down the niver in 
a sail-boat on the first stage of his jour- 
ney north. 

Tnen, two hours before he ¢xpected the 
boat, he told Mis, Gasparsen. He escaped 
from her voluble surprise and remon- 
strances and walked along the river bank, 
He knew Ange had gone that way ashort 
ume before. He looked at his watch. 
He thought he should have just about 
time, without haste, to find her and say 
gcod-by before the man came, 

After a few moments he saw her com- 
irg. He became pale as he watched her. 
fle anticipated a very bad quarter of an 
hour, He wished it were over. But he 
wanted her farewell. He did nct think 
he could leave the South without it, He 
wanted to hold her in his arms once, She 
was not in the least like any one else he 
had ever known, and how wonderfully 
she had improved in her specch since she 
had known him. He did not think he 
should ever see such eyesigain, She was 
a barbaric queen, a— 

Here her swinging, free walk had 
brougbt her close to him. He had never 
fell ber presence £0 powe1iully as now 
when he was to forego it. 

He took her hands with a hurried 
movement. He would have drawn her 
close to bim, but sbe held herself away, 
looking at bim, 

‘I’m going to say good-by,” he said, 
huskily. 

**Good by?” she questioned, still hold- 
ing aloof, 

** Yes; I am going.” 

She wrenched ber hands away from 
his clasp and pressed them both heavily 
on her breast, 

** Going?” she said again, as one who 
hears but does not understand. 

** Yes,” he answered. 

She gasped, Afteraninstant she smiled 
fullin bis face, The man actually stag- 
gered a pace back, 

She stepped near to him, still keeping 
the se me attitude, 

‘Bat you cannot leave me,” she said, 
sofuly. 

Twice he tried to speak, At last he 
said, brokenly: 

**God knows it is hard to leave you! 
You—you have been 80 good—sco—sv 
kind ’— 

He paused, despising himself. But he 
had not that in bim which could make 
him what he would not despise. 

**Have I been kina?’ she asked, ‘I 
don’t understand you. Butofcoure you 
don’t mean it. Of course you wouldn’t 
leave me. [ should die,” 

The man’s eyes were so dim that he 
could hardly see the woman near bim. 
Again he put his hands out, this time 
gropingly. He sobted, 

At the sound of ti at sob she suddenly 
put her arms round his neck, locking up 
at him, smiling with piercing tenderness, 

‘*I knew you would not leave me,” she 
said, ‘*‘ Why do you try me so?” 





He bent down and kissed her, He 
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stood holding her. For the first time 
in his life he had a smiting conscious- 
ness that he was indeed a contemptible 
creature. He saw himself a wretch, and 
he did not enjoy the sight. He knew 
it would almost kill him to part from 
Ange, but he would rather part from her 
than marry her. He had other views. 
He could not possibly give up those other 
views in which she hid no part. 

Around the bend in the river he saw a 
sail coming. 

He held Ange close, in a fury of regret 
and passion, He.kissed her two or three 
times fiercely. Then he put her from him 
and ran toward the boat. It came close 
to the shore and he sprang into it. He 
would not look behind him, 

As for Ange, she stood and watched 
him. As she watched, she began to smile. 
When she turned to go home, after the 
sail was out of sight, she laughed. 

Hier mother talked a great deal fora 
few days about Faxon’s sudden departure, 
When she talked Angelaughed. Astime 
went on it was noticed that the girl 
laughed a great deal. And she almost 
ceased to work. But she seemed well. 
She complained of nothing. 

Very, soon it was known up and down 
the river that the widow Gasparsen’s 
Ange was “queer, and that she seemed 
to be gittin’ queerer.” 

KOCKLAND, Mass. 
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ATRUTH AMONG TRUTHS. 


BY ELEANOR C, 








DONNELLY. 





KING or Kaiser, chief and lord, 

Strong of arm, or quick of brain; 
Master of the pen or sword, 

Raler of a world’s domain,— 
‘Tho thy name be borne abroad, 

Like wing’d seed, from shore to shore, 
W hat thou art before thy God, 

That thou art, and nothing more! 


Men may bless thee, men may praise, 
Hail thee hero, sage or saint; 
All the bards may chant thy lays,— 
Artists, all thy beauties paint. 
Serfs may tremble at thy nod, 
Fawning, cringe about thy door; 
What thou art before thy God, 
That thou art, and nothing more! 


Soon shall pass Fame’s gilded smuke, 
Wild applause, base flattery; 
Falsehood, shamed, shall drop its cloak, 
Facing Truth’s eternity. 
Ere the spirit spurns the clod, 
Stern its cry at Death’s dark door, 
‘‘What thou art before thy God, 
That thou art, and nothing more!” 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





WHAT CAME OF DISOBEDIENCE 
TO ORDERS. 


BY 8. G, 





W. BENJAMIN, 





THERE has never been a more striking 
example of the importance of obedience 
to duty than was shown by the fate of the 
‘*Tonquin,.” She was a trim but well- 
appointed little ship of two hundred and 
ninety tons, which sailed from New York 
on a trading voyage to the northwest 
coast of America. She carried a number 
of colonists who were to be landed at the 
Columbia River. But from there the ship 
was to cruise along the coast after furs 
and sealskins. These were to be purchased 
by barter with the savage tribes of that yet 
uncivilized region. In order to be pre- 
pared for attacks from pirates or priva- 
teers, but especially against the possible 
attacks of the Indians, the ‘‘Tonquin” was 
abundantly provided with a battery of 
caunon and an ample store of small arms 
and ammunition, the latter stored in a 
magazine between decks. In addition to 
these precautions, (so many attacks had 
been made on our ships, and the treachery 
and cruelty of the Indians were now so 
well known) the owners of the ship 
gave Captain Thorn the most strict in- 
structions in regard to dealing with the 
Indians, and to be especially careful not 
to admit many on board at one time nor 
armed, The event proved how important 
were these orders. 

After a long and somewhat adventurous 
voyage the **Tonquin” reached the Colum- 
bia River, and after landing the colonists 
took an interpreter on board, who could 
speak several Indian dialects, and sailed 
for the north, A fair wind took them in 


a few days to Newatee, a harbor of Van- 
couver’s Island. Tne Indians of that part 
of the coast were especially noted for their 
treacherous nature, but Captain Thorn in- 
sisted upon anchoring there in spite of 
the remonstrance of the Indian interpre- 
ter who well knew the dangers that 
threatened. Scarcely had the ship come 
to anchor when the canoes began to 
swarm around her laden with otter 
skins. Mr. McKay, the mate, alsoimpru- 
dently left the ship and with a boat’s 
crew went to the village of Wicananish, 
the chief, where he remained until morn- 
ing. It is true that six of the natives 
were retained on the ship as hostages; 
but still it was imprudent for him to go 
even altho he was hospitably received and 
given a comfortable bed of sealskins in 
the wigwam of the chief, for the hos- 
tages might have leaped overboard and 
swum ashore. 

Trade with the natives did not open 
until the following morning, when 
two sons of Wicananish came off to the 
ship accompanied by a crowd of Indians 
bringing sealskins. Everything seemed 
to start fair, for it was sealskins Captain 
Thorn wanted to buy while be had ex 
actly the articles for which the Indians 
were willing to trade. Without waiting 
for the return of Mr, McKay or heeding 
the instructions of the ship-owners, Cap- 
tain Thorn allowed all the natives:on 
board, and the deck was soon spread with 
skins, and beads, blankets, knives, fish- 
hooks and the like. A promising trade 
seemed about to be started. But by long 
dealing with trading ships the Indians 
had grown cunning, and demanded ex- 
orbitant prices for their goods, far be- 
yond what had been expected of them. 
They showed a keen, persistent knack at 
driving sharp bargains, greatly to the 
annoyance of Captain Thorn, who, altho 
a good seaman, was anything but a trader. 
He was blunt and straightforward, and 
when he made an offer considered it final. 
He had no patience, and thought dicker- 
ing after a price had been named little 
less than cheating. The Indians, on the 
other hand, could not understand his sim- 
ple methods, and demanded twice or 
thrice what they, perhaps, expected to 
get. The business now seemed about to 
fall through, for Captain Torn, with his 
hands in his pockets, turned away in dis- 
gust, and, with ill-concealed scorn, pro- 
ceeded to pace the quarter-deck indiffer- 
ent to the clamor ef the Indians. 

Among them and a leader in the trading 
was an old chief named Nookamis, When 
he saw the turn affairs were taking he 
insolently followed the captain, holding 
out a sealskin, badgering him for his 
meanness, as he called it, and banteringly 
calling on bim to make an offer for the 
skin. Suddenly Captain Thorn turned on 
Nookamis, snatched the sealskin, and 
rubbed it on the face of the Indian, at 
the same time ordering him with an oath 
and a kick to leave the ship. He then 
kicked the piles of furs about the deck 
and declared the market closed. The 
natives immediately betook themselves to 
the shore as fast as ever paddles and 
canoes could carry them, burning with 
rage and swearing a bloody revenge. 

The interpreter could do nothing with 
the captain; but when Mr. McKay re- 
turned he besought him to persuade Cap- 
tain Thorn to get up the anchor and make 
sail at once, for he well knew some 
dreadful plot would be devised against 
them, The mate, who knew something of 
the Indian character, agreed with the in- 
terpreter, but Captain Thorn pointed to 
his cannon, and only replied with sneers 
and sharp words, saying he was quite 
able to resist any attacks of naked, half- 
armed savages; and he went to bed that 
night in the same incredibly reckless 
mood without taking any precautions 
against surprise. 

When the master of the ship showed 
such manifest disobedience to the orders 
of his ship-owners it was not surprising 
that the other officers should become 
equally neglectful. The following morn- 
ing while it was yet dawn, and while Cap- 
tain Thorn and Mr. McKay were still fast 
asleep, a canoe came off to the ship with 





twenty savages headed by Shenish, a son 
of Wicananish. They were apparently 


unarmed; but their cheerful faces, after 
the fury of the previous day, and the 
earliness of the hour were very suspicious. 
But they expressed a wish to trade, and 
the officer of the deck foolishly allowed 
them to come on board. Ina few mo- 
ments another canoe arrived, and then 
several others; as their crews were also 
unarmed they were likewise permitted to 
enter the ship. By that time the deck 
was swarming with Indians, and the sec- 
ond mate, coming to his senses, became 
thoroughly alarmed and bastened to sum- 
mon Captain Thorn and the mate on 
deck, In the meantime other canoes 
were coming off. The Indian interpreter 
noticed that most of the savages wore 
short mantles, and advised the captain 
to clear the ship and get under weigh as 
they probably carried concealed weapons. 
Even then Captain Thorn failed to sus- 
pect any danger. At length, however, he 
began to take the alarm, and gave orders 
to the crew to loose the sails and weigh 
anchor. 

It seems almost incredible that when 
the Indians now offered to trade on the 
captain’s own terms he should have been 
again thrown off his guard and entered 
briekly into trading, notwithstanding 
that the Indians showed great eagerness 
to buy knives in preference to beads or 
blankets. As fast as they got knives they 
dispersed themselves over the ship. 

The vessel being at last ready to swing 
loose from her anchorage, Captain Thorn 
ordered the savages in thunder tones to 
take to their canoes. At the same in- 
stant the preconcerted war whoop rang 
from the throats of an hundred of these 
demons in human shape, and with one 
accord they tossed their knives and clubs 
in the air and fell on the victims. Sne- 
nish flew at Captain Thorn, who drew a 
clasp knife and smote the chief to the 
heart. But the odds were against him, 
for altho powerfully built, what could he 
do against thetroop of yelling warriors 
who assailed him over the dead body of 
their chief. Pierced with a score of 
wounds and covered with blood he fell 
over the wheel; a blow from a war club 
dealt from behind broke in his skull and 
he was thrown overboard. Mr. McKay 
was felled with a club, tossed into the 
water and killed by the women in the 
canoes. Resistance was useless. Every 
man on deck was slain. Mr. Lewis, the 
supercargo, was leaning over the com- 
panion-way when he received a stab in 
the back and fell into the cabin, where he 
lay mortally wounded. 

There remained the seven men aloft 
loosing the sails. Smitten with horror 
they could see the fate that awaited 
them, and yet their only hope lay in slip- 
pivg down the halyards and trying to 
hide between the decks. One fell and 
was immediately slain; two others were 
mortally wounded on reaching the deck. 
By extraordinary nimbleness the remain- 
ing four sailors succeeded in gaining the 
cabin, which was below the deck and 
barricaded the door, through which they 
then pierced holes and opened a fire 
through those and the skylight which 
cleared the ship of the savages. They 
then proceeded to train the cannon on 
the canoes, and forced them to retire. 

The ship lay there the rest of the day 
unmolested by the Indians, who dreaded 
the firearms. At night Lewis urged the 
four surviving companions to make sail 
and put tosea. But they refused as the 
wind was contrary and they were too 
few to work her out of the bay in case 
the savages should choose to come in 
pursuit. They preferred, instead, to get 
into the boat and attempt to run down 
the coast, which they thought might be 
done unobserved. He refused to go with 
them; his wound was mortal; he knew 
he could not survive; he had had a pre- 
sentiment from the first day of the voy- 
age that he should never see home again; 
he would die in the ship, and, perhaps, go 
down with it. He had a terrible design 
in bis mind. 

When day broke the ‘‘ Tonquin” was 
still lying there, her sails hanging loose, 
but there was no appearance of life about 

her. Gradually the Indians ventured to 
approach. They took the interpreter 





with them, who as an Indian had been 





spared and carried ashore. At last one 
man, one solitary man appeared on deck, 
It was Lewis; he was pale and weak; 
and could but just stagger to the bul- 
warks, and with friendly signs urge them 
to come on board. Having so done, he 
disappeared, apparently returning to the 
cabin. * 

But the savages, treacherous them- 
selves, suspected treachery in turn. 
Hours went by. At last a single canoe 
paddled alongside, and its occupants 
cautiously climbed on deck. No one was 
to be seen on that lonely, charnel ship, 
where the” corpses lay in blood. Other 
canoes followed, and soon the decks were 
thronged with Indians, eager and hunger- 
ing for plunder; not often did they seize 
so fair a prize. There was material there 
to enrich a continent of savages. 

Without the slightest warning, the 
deck and spars were lifted into the air 
with an appalling explosion that hurled 
the mangled bodies, the arms, legs, and 
heads of scores far over the sea. The 
ship had ceased to exist, but pieces of the 
wreck, and dead and dying savages 
strewed the surface of the bay. The 
interpreter, from whom these particulars 
were obtained, escaped unhurt and swam 
ashore, Six-score Indians were slain 
outright, and many more were maimed 
for life. Lewis had his revenge! 

The entire tribe was stupefied by a 
catastrophe which exceeded anything in 
their traditions. Buttheir mourning and 
shrill lamentations were suddenly turned 
into fiendish exultation when they saw 
the four survivors of the ill-fated crew of 
the ‘‘ Tonquin ” led bound into the vil- 
lage of Newatee. These unfortunate men 
who might far better have followed the 
advice of Lewis, found the wind and 
waves so boisterous after leaving the 
ship that they were unable to weather a 
headland and were forced to seek a Jee in 
a small cave where they hoped to remain 
hidden until a shift of the wind. They 
were so exhausted that they were unable 
to keep awake, and, while still sunk in a 
profound sleep, were discovered by the 
tiger-like eyes of an Indian prowling on 
the shore. Stealthy as a cat he flew in 
search of assistance and soon returned 
with a squad of armed companions. 
Creeping quietly to the boat and sur- 
rounding it, they awoke their victims 
with aterrific yell. Thestartled sailors, 
dreaming perhaps of home, sprang to 
their feet and saw their doom in the fero- 
cious glee that kindled the eyes of their 
merciless captors. Resistance was useless, 
Their arms were tightly pinioned behind 
them and they were driven to Newatee. 
With leaps of joy the warriors of the vil- 
lage bounded forth to welcome this group 
of captives, and the squaws taunted them 
with epithets of scorn, and danced with 
delight at the prospect of the festival of 
blood now promised on the morrow. 

Some were for slaughtering them at 
once. But others, and they were in the 
large majority, objected. The calamity 
which had befallen their tribe was not to 
be so easily atoned, the hour of triumph 
was not to be dismissed so soon. 

The victims should first have a good 
night’s sleep in the grand lodge of the 
village, and be well fed on maize and 
seal meat, that they might be strong to 
endure torture and find life the harder 
to leave. While they were there the in- 
terpreter visited the doomed captives, 
and learned from them what had hap- 
pened after the savages had been driven 
from the ship. 

Early on the morrow the whole village 
was awake and stirring. No such glori- 
ous spectacle had been seen there for 
years. Four white men were to die that 
day amid every torment that human dev- 


iltry could invent in order to avenge the 
dead, and make an Indian holiday with 
their agonies and shrieks of pain, 

We need not go into all the horrible 
details. It was no purpose of the savages 
to permit their victims to diesoon. Bound 
to stakes, they suffered incredible tor- 
ments from morning until noon, and 
from noontime, until with the setting sun 
the last suffering martyr gave up the 
ghost! 

Such was the fate of the “Tonquin” 
and her crew; such was the result of her 
captain’s deliberate disobedience to 
orders. 
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PEBBLES. 


AN elevator is a sort of band-me-down 
affair.—St. Joseph News. 


..Conjugal love is not preserved in 
family jars.— Texas Siftings. 


..“*Why don’t you go to work?” 
‘* There ain’t much doin’ at my trade now.”’ 
‘*What is your trade?” ‘ Pickin’ flowers -| 
off er century plants.’’— Life. 


....The rumor that Tippoo Tib is coming 
to England to propose marriage to Queen 
Victoria is indignantly denied by members 
of both royal families.—New York Papers. 


..‘*See that mau over there?” ‘ Yes.’ 
‘*He was worth a million once.’”’ ‘** Poor 
fellow. How did he lose it?” ‘* He didn’t. 
He has five millions now.”—New York 
Sun. 


..Dr. Kiilem: “‘ Did the medicine | sent 
to your busband cause him to rest easy?” 
Mrs. Widderweeds (sadly): ‘“‘ Yes; unless 
the medic3l students have disturbed him.” 
—The Epoch. 


..A pensioner: * And I suppose, like a 
brave soldier, you followed your colors.” 
** Yes; whenever there was a battle I noticed 
that the colors were flying, so I fled too.’’- 
Buffalo Express. 


...-‘‘Have you chosen the text for your 
first sermon, Mr. Acolyte?’ ‘* Yes, Miss 
Stiffies; itis Revelation xii, 1: ‘And there 
appeared a great wonder in heaven; a wo- 
man.’ ’’—Niagara Spray. 


..A cruel wife: “That was a mean 
thing Bronson’s wife did.”” “ What was 
it?” “Taught their little boy one of his 
father’s poems, and now Bronson hears it 
all day long.’”’—New York Sun. 


. Be thankful, boys, you didn’t live 
Of old in Greece, or anywhere 
Where grown-up people sandals wore, 
And youngsters did n’t trousers wear. 
——Puck. 


.. He wrotea verse on Spring one morn, 
Received a check before the nigbt; 
The jury, being duly sworo, 
Declared that he had died of fright. 
— Puck. 


. Venus: *‘ Why, Cupid, you missed 
your aim that time.’”’ Cupid: “Yes, I 
always get mixed up whenagirl has both 
a dude and a poodle with her. My arrow 
struck the poodle; but it doesn’t matter.”’— 
New York Sun. 


.. Winter visitor (in Florida): “‘ I should 
love dearly to go sailing, but it looks very 
dangerous. Do not people often get 
drowned in this bay?” Waterman: “ No, 
indeed, mum. The sharks never lets any- 
body drown.”—New York Weekly. 


..Au exchange says that ‘ Chicago has 
put her foot into the World’s Fair.’”’ This 
must be anerror. Up to the hour of going 
to press there was not enough of the 
World’s Fair to hold a Chicago foot.— 
Norristown Herald. 


--Teacher: “Johnny, why is George 
Brown absent?’ Johnny: “ Wy, George 
Brown says his sister’s got a cole; but dat 
ain’t nothin’; one o’ my sisters is got de 
smallpox and t’other one de measles; but I 
come all the same.’’—Life. 


..“* Yes,”’ said the investor, ‘‘ you adver- 
tised your farm asa fine location for a dairy. 
It hasn’t a single feature to recommend it 
for that purpose.’’ ‘‘Hain’tit? Thereisa 
tremendous chalk deposit just beyond that 
hill over there.’”’— Washington Post 


..Mr. Beck Hall: ‘Good afternoon, 
Miss Annex. Going for a walk? I hopel 
may accompany you?’’ Miss Annez: * Yes. 
Dr. Sargent says we must always walk with 
some object, and [ suppose you will answer 
the purpose.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


.. Cautious investor: ‘' But, is the man- 
agement of the P.D. &Q. R. R. econom- 
ical?” Broker: ‘I should say so! Why, 
they buy all their rails in the winter and lay 
them in summer, when the heat expands 
them about a quarter of an inch.’’—Har- 
pers Bazar. 


...-“* Uncle John,” said little Emily, ‘* do 
you know that a baby that was fed on ele- 
phaut’s milk gained twenty pounds in a 
week?’ ‘‘Nonsense!’’ exclaimed Uncle 
John, and then asked. ‘‘ Whose baby was 
it?’ ‘* It was the elephant’s baby,”’ replied 
little Emily.—Christian Register. 


..Manager of World’s Fair, Chicago, 
(to special commissioner): ‘‘ We want the 
Venus de Milo at thefair.”” ‘‘ Commission- 
er: ** Yes, sir.”” Manager: *‘I learn that 
most of the Venus de Milos are broken.”’ 
Commissioner: ‘‘ Well?” Manager: ‘‘ Get 
us one that is perfectly sound,’’— American 
Stationer. 





PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 


man's name; 4, miserable; 5, valuables; 6, 
the name of an old Italian family; 7, a good 
time: 8, nevertheless; 9, a consonant. 


dressed“ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. H. 
wEcetad UNITED SQUARES. 
AN ANAGRAMMATICAL PUZZLE.—Selected. * * & & 
From one word of thirteen letters every ‘* © 
word in the following sentences may be s* © # 
formed. >. -- 8 8. 6: &. 6.2.67 4...0 8 
No letter is used twice in any word unless SS /Ss 2 2: 9.8 
it occurs as many or more times in the wy Pome 2 @ 
original word, which contains the five te « ave * oe 2.4 8 
vowels of the English alphabet in their reg- * ees 
ular order. What is the word of thirteen * * * * 
letters? * * 
ng count one nose on a face, ten toes on Upper square: 1, A narrow piece of tem- 


ber; 2, a man’s name; 3, a river of England; 
4, a sharp sound. 

Left-hand square: 1, A long cut: 2, a 
mineral vein; 3,a thing to worship; 4, to 
disclose, 

Right-hand square: 1, For grinding corn; 
2, a thought; 3, smaller; 4, a young girl. 

Lower square: 1, A story; 2, an open 
surface; 3, remaining; 4, devouring. 


Use an ounce of tea. 

Sit at ease on a fence to cast a net. 

Cut fustian into a fine coat. 

Eutice an acute cousin to factious action. 

Tease ten cats in a season. 

Cast an aunt’s faction into wons of fu 
sion. 

Cite facts to fasten sin on a saint. 

CHARLEY B. 


The upper conjoining word, a place 
DIAMOND, where iron bars are slit; the lower, a girl 
* who tells tales. 
- * * * 
' ; DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
¥ * -_ * * 
* * * * « & * 00 0 8 
ea re - > oe 
oo 2 ey 8 6 x © 00 * 
* *% © ® & * 0 0 O * 
* e 8 Across: 1. A weight; 2. prop ortion; 3, 


* the father of the Centaurs; 4, to grieve; 5, 


a place for combatants. 
First letter a consonant: 2, an abbrevia- The primals and finals a principal female 
tion of the Reformed Church united; 3,a 


NYoV DRAW 


ONE, LONG, PAINLESS BREATH? IF YOU CAN'T 
YOU ARE NOT GETTING YOUR SHARE OF THAT 
KINDLY ELEMENT OF NATURE--OXYGEN. 

THERE'S A GREAT DEAL OF ESSENTIAL NOUR- 
| ISHMENT IN OXYGEN, AND IF YOU DON'T APPRO- 
PRIATE IT IN THE ORDINARY WAY, HERE'S A 
SUGGESTION: 

COMPOUND OXYGEN is OZONE VITALIZED BY 
CHARGES OF ELECTRICITY. IT IS RELEASED FROM 


















THE SIMPLE APPARATUS THAT CONTAINS IT BY 
HEAT. IT REACHES THE LUNGS WARM, you 


BEGIN TO TINGLE AND GLOW ALL OVER, CIRCULA- 
TION IS QUICKENED, DISUSED AIR CELLS COME 
AGAIN GRADUALLY TO USE. THE CHEST EXPANDS AND 
+--BEST OF ALL--STRENGTH RETURNS AND STRENGTH 
= REMAINS. THERE'S THE POINT OF THE COMPOUND 
OXYGEN TREATMENT. IT MAKES VIGOR THAT DOES 
NOT LEAVE YOU WHEN THE USE OF COMPOUND 
OXYGEN !S DISCONTINUED. IT PENETRATES, RE- 
LAXES, RELIEVES. DOES THIS NATURALLY. COM- 
POUND OXYGEN NEVER HARMED A SINGLE INVALID 
OF THE THOUSANDS WHO HAVE iNHALEDIT. IT CAN'T. 
HOW ABOUT THE GOOD--YOU ASK--THE BENEFIT, THE 
CURE? 

A BOOK OF 200 PAGES OF SIGNED INDORSEMENTS 
FROM LIVING MEN AND WOMEN WHO HAVE BEEN RE- 
STORED TO HEALTH AND STRENGTH BY COMPOUND OXYGEN ANSWERS THESE 
QUESTIONS. SEND FOR THE BOOK. IT IS FREE TO YOU. NO PRICE. NO POST- 
AGE. IF YOU WANT IT ADDRESS 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1&29 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
120 SuTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





66 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 


CARPETS, 
JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
OFFER 
1,000 ROLLS BEST TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AT75c.; 


Usual Selling Price, 90c. 


500 ROLLS TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AT 65c.; 
Usual Selling Price, 80c. 
This great cut in price is being made to close out at once Patterns that we shall not 
be able to duplicate again this season, owing to the destruction of our Mills by Fire. 


40 and 42 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Intemperance. 











Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most t economic al “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 


(ne pound equals forty-five 


pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 


Send for our book of receipts showing use 


of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & €0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


J 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
and admirably adapted for invalids 









“ 


DIGESTED, & 
as well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers e rocers everywhere. 


_W.BAKER &CO.,Dorchester,Mass 
PULPIT FURNITURE. | 


Send for Circulars 


J. & R. LAMB, 


598 Carmine Street, 





New York. 








THE IMPROVED COMBINED 


AWNENO AND BLIND 


Is fitted with an con 
nections; is ng. 
durable. light and 
handsome. I 
meets the approval of 
leading architects and 
is unequaled by any 
: awning,insideor 

outside shutter 

now inuse. it is more 
easily handled than the 
common awning, is 
simple in construction. 
With care it will last in 
perfect condition for 
years. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


BALTIMORE BLIND AND AWNING COMPANY, 
26 S. Charles St,, Baltimore, Md. 
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Peter ‘Mollet oller’s 
Pure 






Norwegian preferred 
Cod Liver Oil should me te all others. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its 
natural virtues by any B pees of refining, nor weakened by being made into an emulsion with 
an equal quantity of water, glycerine, and chemicals that never should be taken except 
under the advice and guidance of a physician. 

Its taste and smell is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable—its administration is always fol- 
a by satisfactory results—it is more easily assimilated than other Oils—it is more nutritious than other 

Oils because of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity—this perfect Oil costs consumers no more than 
ye py ei ualities abounding in the stores—it is }eadily obtainable, ali well-stocked Drug Stores have it-- 
fanquestionabl ly the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W, H, SCHIEFFELIN & CO, New York, Sole Agents for U, S. and Canada 





VASELINE. 


VOR ONE DOLLAR sent us by mail, we will de- 

liver. free of all charges,to any rson in the 

United States, all = following articles carefuliy 
packed in a neat 

One two-ounce postie of Pure Vaseline, 10 cts. 

One two-ounce bottle Vaseline Pomade, 15 

One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream......... m 

One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice...... is es 

One cake of Vaseline Soap, Bassentes.. “ 

One cake of Vaseline Soap, scen % ee 

One two-ounce bottle of White V: Gootins 25 “s 

—$1.10 
Or for stamps any single artic | at the price. 

If you have occasion to use Vaseline in any form 
be careful to accept only seioiens goods put up by us 
in original packages. A great many druggists are 
trying to persuade buyers to take VASELINE put 
up by them. Never yield to such persuasion, as the 
article is an imitation without value. and will not 
give you the result you expect. A bottle of Bine 
Seal Vaseline is sold by all druggists at ten centa. 


CHESEBOROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
24 State St. New York. 


PAINT. 


ok yon. one ring, to paint don’ t failto use our EX- 

ELSIOR COTTAGE COLORS which are 
po ag to all other paints and are quaranteed, 
Ground in pure linseed o1!, and when thinned tk} 
oil are reaay for use and cost the consumer but $1.1 
per gallon. _ of it! A strictly pure linseed ~} 
point for $1.15! The handsomest, t aud most 

economic oe in existence. Send for sample card 
of beautiful tints and circular of testimonials, 


LEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York, 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suagestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 





ROADS ONCE MORE. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








THE most living topic now before the 
American peovle is that of improved 
roads, The Richardson bill, in New 
York, meets the hearty approval of 
farmers’ clubs. wherever discussed. Ina 
Pennsylvania more progress bas been made 
than el‘ewhere. From Michigan and Mis- 
souri [ hear a general outcry against the 
preseot execrable system. In fact, the 
future is fall of promise. It raally seems 
as if the American pe»ple had become fully 
awakened to the folly of the loss incurred 
by a wasteful management of highways. 
But, best of ail, is the fact that our univer- 
sities which have of late in other ways taken 
ap practical economical questions, have 
uudertaken to place before the people all 
the information possible to enable them to 
secure a better road construction. 

The University of Peansylvavia, in 1889, 
offered, in behilf of Wiliam H Rbawn, to 
give prizes of $400, $200 and $100 for the best 
essays on Road Makiogand Maintenance, 
competition open toall. The pr'ze papers, 
together with others and much additional 
matter, have just been issued by the press 
of Henry C. Baird, of Pbiladelphia. I wish 
that we could bave a much smaller volume 
giving the pith of the matter, and so cheap- 
ly issued tbat a fun’ mizht be raised to 
spread it broadcast in the hands of all in- 
telligept citizens. But probably the best 
we can do will be to secure a wide circula- 
tion of the essays as they are given us. The 
wioner of the first prize is Heorv Irwin, 
Eng'veer of tbe Canadian Pac fic Railway, 
and located at Montreal. He carefully dis- 
cusses the engineering, the economic and 
tbe legislative featares of road making. 

I shall be able only to give a few illustra- 
tiors from bis argument. One of his argu 
ments istuus illustrated: If one hundred 
farmers using a hilly road required an 
avers ge of one hundred and fifty days’ work 
of one borse each to market their produce, 
withthe new road that is atrue macadam 
iz-d road by tekiog heavier loads, tbev 
would only need an average of eighty two 
aud one half days each, or atotal of 8 250 
days avainst 15,000 days on the old sort of 
road or present road. Here isa saving ol 
675 work days of ahorse; but you must al<o 
add 8,375 days for toe men employed. Esti 
matiog labor at ove dollar per day and the 
cost of a horse at the sime, the loss by 
the present road is $10,125. It is not profit 
able gr-atly to multiply such estimates: 
and yet in some way we must get the peo- 
ple to ses woat is the positive loss of our 
present shiftlessnessin road construction. 
It does not stand to reason tbat a people 
so shrewd industrially otherwise sbould 
perpetuate a system by which each farmer 
wastes more than he paysin taxes. But it 
will be understood that the figures as taken 
from Mr. Irwin above do not cover at all 
the case of what we call really bad roads, 
The loss annually for Penisylvauia alone 
is set down as four millions, owiug to bad 
or impassable higuways. The saving made 
in Great Britain by the Macadam system is 
estimated at one hundred millions, that is, 
on horse power alone. The road taxes are 
paid annually at the rate of three to five 
millions in the larger States and it is sunk 
money, absolutely buried in mud; there is 
nothing to show forit. This must be added 
to the personal loss in traction or borse 
power. The loss in both ways in New York 
State is pronably ten millions annually. 

In an ariicle some weeks ago I gave sev- 
eral items of waste and loss by our present 
system. I wi'l now only add a few more to 
streogthen this pciat. A contractor who 
could have hauled tbirty-five tons of hay 
sevea miles ia three days, at a cost of fitty 
dollars, on a soli i stone road, found that on 
the mud roads of bis section it took bim ex 

actly two weeks’ time and cost two hundred 
dollars, besides usiag up his team for some 
time tocome. That is, the cost was eizhty- 
two cents a ton per mile instead of twenty 
cents; and that is exactly equivalent to a 
tax of sixty-two cents a ton per mi'e im- 
posed on that one farmer. What would he 
have sailif suchatax had been imposed 
in a direct way on bis hay? But every one 
of us knows that he is constantly paying a 
tax of just this kiod; a tax in New York 
State many times greater than would be 
required by the Richardson bill or a 
much more drastic method of curing 
us of our barbarism. The census of 
iss. gave the farm products of 





a single State at 6,500,000 tons, half of 
which was consumed on the farms, the bal- 
ance hau'ed an average of five miles to 
market, On the basis of two-horse teams 
making two trips a day at a cost of #250 a 
day, the relative cost on clay roads and 
Macadam roads would be—or clay, 1,400 
peunds toaload; on McAdam, 2 180 pounds. 
The number of loads needed to transport 
the three and a quorter millions of tons 
would be, on clav, 4,643,000; or Macadam or 
stone road:, 2.981,000. The cost at $1.25a 
load would, on the dirt roads, be $5,703,750 ; 
on the Macadam roads, $3 726,250; and the 
saving, as you see, very nearly two millions 
of dollars. For the whole United States 
the loss, on this estimate, on hauling alone, 
would be about fifty millions annually. 
Bat that estimate takes no account of the 
much longer hauls necessary in new States 
—hauls so long over poor reads that mar- 
keting becomes in some sections probibited. 
None of these estimates isextravagant. The 
loss and wastes are sufficient to construct 
inside of twenty years a thorough system 
of stone roads and keep them in repair. 
The utter failure of the present system 
ought to convince every citizen that a 
chsnge must be inaugurated. 

The difficulties in the way of immediate 
reform are these: (1) tne fear of extra taxa 
tion to build better roads; (2) a desire on 
the part of farmers to work out their taxes 
as pow, and so avoid paying money; and (3) 
ignorance on the whole subject of how to 
build a good road, or what a good road is, 
On the first point every one should be satis- 
fied by the statistics I bave given. If not, 
let him tura to the Essays to which I have 
referred. These swarm with material and 
logic of the same sort. Estimating draught 
on an iron road at 100 per cent., the percent- 
age that can be drawn cu a good stone road 
is 64; that on asphalt 60; that on common 
store 20; on Telford or Macadam 18; on cok. 
bles 13; on gravel 81¢. That runs a mud 
road down so low as to be unworthy of fig- 
ures, But on a Macadam or Telford road, 
which is what we ought to have, a horse can 
draw three times as much as on gravel; 
and gravel is of course far better than most 
of us enjoy. 

The second difficulty is the appareut 
economy of working out taxes; and the re- 
ply is contained manifoldly in the figures 
under the first count. The next question 
involved is how shall we edicate ourselves 
to a knowledge of what a good road is and 
how to make it. Here the Essays ixsued by 
the University of Pennsylvania becomes a 
oooulur text-book. It should be in every 
scbo?] district and be carefully perused by 
all taxoayers. The firstitem is drainage, 
aud curiously it is the item least. under- 
stood and most overlooked. It is possible 
to drive the whole length of New York 
State and not find a well drained highway. 
The effort is invanably made to drain the 
surfac? soil. Jt should be to drain the sub 
soil. Ditches are needed on the same prin- 
ciple as in meadows. The ditch on each 
side of the way should be four feet deep; 
and then filled, if desirable, with stone like 
apy stowe ditch. The surface need be only 
a few incbes below the level of the road bed 
to bear off surtace water in showers. Better, 
of course, to have these ditches laid with 
tile. but this is not enough. The 
Macadam road also has acenter ditch under 
the middle of the road bed. Where there 
are wide village thoroughfares tiles should 
be laid every two rods or ottener under the 
drives, conducting drainage into thesewers. 
It is, however, the great problem with a 
dirt road to get its subsoil dry and solid. 
It is the only possible method of securing 
a g orl road; and for some time to come we 
shall haveto get on with dirt roads over 
most of the country. 

The Richardson bill proposes that the 
State build Macadam roads to connect coun- 
ty towas. This, it 15 supposed, will not only 
add greatly to facilities for travel for pleas- 
ure and for hauling, but will furnish models 
that wiil be imitated in due time by all 
townships. I shall only enter into the 
question of expense. Samuel R. Downing 
says: 

** My estimate for a township built sixteen- 
foot wide, ten-inch thick Macadam is $2.84, 
and on the same basis of calculation a twelve- 
foot, nine-inch, thick road could be built for 
$1,960, or a ten-foot, six-inch track for $1,066.” 

Mr. Irwin says; 

“No high-grade Macadam road should cost 
more than $3.000 per mile. Such a road should 
be sixteen feet wide and twelve to fourteen 
inches thick.” 

1 believe the roads projected by the Rich- 
ardson bill are like those of France, nine 
feet wide, and perhaps that feature is the 
least commendable, Mr. Pope, a promi- 
nent civil engineer, estimates the expense 
of a road eighteen feet wide and nine inches 
at the center, but falling to four and a half 





inches at the sides at $2,160 per mile. Prob- 
ably the average cost of macadamized stone 
roads will be $2,000 per mrile; but much 
less for a nine-foot road. 

It is folly for farmers to complain of agri- 
cultural depression so long as they vote 
down apy proposition to put an end to the 
system of waste, wear and folly now called 
The American Road System. We are cer- 
tainly approaching a great change, and it 
is desirab'e that we sh2ll not use up much 
time in discussion. The one all important 
point is to clear our minds of the belief that 
anybody can make a good road; or that any- 
body but an educated, good engiueer can 
serve us toadvantage. It is, however, not ad- 
visible to drop the subject until we consider 
the correlative advantage that State roads 
or county roads offer for solving the tramp 
avd convict question. There could be no 
better use made of professional paupers and 
criminals than to compel them to earn a 
living and help the community by crush- 
ing stove and wheeliog dirt. This plan bas 
been tested, and has proved every way ad- 
vapntageous. This flotsam and jetsam of 
society has made itself a burden to the 
State, and caunot complain jastly of being 
compelled to obey the Jaw that man shall 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
Let us ease up our taxation for pauper and 
crimival retreats and add the same amount 
on where it will tell for the common weal. 

I recognize the inadequacy of avy treat- 
ment of this topic inside the reasonable 
limits of a pewspaper article. For adozen 
side issues arise at once, such as these: the 
immense eomparative benefits bestowed on 
farm Jand by having a good road located 
near, or beside it, The advantage in case 
of a de:ired sale will be nearly as great as 
if a reilroad be witbin a mileortwo. The 
question of State aii need not at present be 
eiscussed in New York, beyond the advisa- 
bi ity of bni ding model roads, such as are 
intended ia the Richardson hill, National 
ism does vot become a metter of di«pute as 
concerns pub i: roads; for by the Consti'u- 
tion these are State property already; and 
measnres for their bettermeut should be 
public measures, It seems probable that a 
syst+m of Courty Enyuineers under a Cen 
tral Board of Engiarers would be most ef- 
fectice It must pot be overlooked bv 
farn ers that by far the larwest sbare of ¢x- 
pense in any enterprise of this sort must be 
borve bv the citi-s. But urban dweller- 
are cheerfully williag to do this for the one 
great advavtage of pleasant and health- 
giviog drives. 

faken in all lights, those of comfort, 
bealtb, economy, profit, the road im- 
provement question looms up asthe most 
important now hefore the American peo 
ple. It is pre-eminently a popular ques- 
tion; but the farmers will gain more tnan 
avy otnersection of acommuni'y. “Wby!” 
exclaimed a gentleman recently, * do you 
know that within afew mil sof the large 
aud beaatitul city or Utica there are roaocs 
that at all times it is unsafe todrive over 
with alight bugey. And they are not by 
ways either; but are main thoroughfares ip 
ove of the most prosperous and ricse-t 
agricultural regions in the world. Are 
tbev pever repaired? Tobe sure tney are: 
and that is the chief aggravation. It isan 
actual fact that tbe roads are pot made bet- 
ter by the so called repairs. but are really 
made worse. Roads of dirt or gravel or 
hig stones are baaled on the driveway. 
seldom even graded,and po bottom pre- 
pared but a wet subsoil. It is a risk to 
undertake to drive eversome of these roads. 
Do you supvose a sensible man will pay as 
much for a farm that is separated from the 
city and the markets by five milesof mud 
and mi<ery as be wouldif those five miles 
were good roads?” This picture is just, and 
may close my article. 


CuinTon, N, Y, 





FLORIDA: ITS TROPICAL FRUITS. 
BY JAMES K. REEVE. 
IL. 


We now come to an item that should re- 
ceive more careful attention and considera- 
tion as to its commercial possibilities in 
Florida than has yet been given to it. The 
Arabian coffce plant (Caffea Arabica) has 
proved its adaptability to this soil and cli- 
mate by fruiting and by successfully with- 
standing the most severe temperature 
(March, 1890) that has ever been recorded 
here. This also was found io fruit in Jan- 
uary last, and among my treasure-trove 
from Palm Beach are some lichly aromatic 
coffee berries. 

Toe common date palm (Phenix dacty- 
lifera) is not only found here, but for some 
years past has produced fruit as far north 
as St. Augustine, so it would seem that in 
this greatly more favorable location its ex- 
tensive cultivation might be undertaken 
with fair assurance of success. 

Numerous varieties of the fig (Ficus 
carica) have been fruited here, but no at- 
tention paid to their commercial devel op 
ment. The climate is unquestionably well 
adapted to growing the finest sorts, hut as 
the fig is a gross feeder, it would require 
very heavy fertilizing:'to make it a success 
in this soil. Probably when the lines of 
horticultural work here shall he more defi- 











nitely developed, this culture will receive 
the attention that it deserves. There is 
ample room for the development of the fig 
industry in this country, not only in the 
line of furnishing the dried or preserved 
products, but wore especially in placisg 
the green fruits in our large markets,where 
they would find profitable sale when once 
fairly iotroduced. : 

We next come toa fruit that will with- 
out doubt soon br come of great commercial 
importance to the horticulture of this sec- 
tion, the guava. Of these there are three 
varieties, the one now in most general cul- 
tivation being Psidium lucidum, the Mex- 
ican guava, incorrectly called the “ Yellow 
Cattley guava.’”’ As a fruit to be eaten 
from tbe hand, thestrong musky flavor of 
guava renders it exceedingly objectionable 
tomany. But ajelly is prepired from it 
that is highly esteemed, and which, in the 
absence of a domestic supply, has been 
quite largely imported. A small grove is 
row in bearing upon the premises of Mr. 
E. N. Dimick, while trees of greater or Jess 
number may he found upon almost every 
homestead about the lake. ‘To utilize tuis 
product Mr. Dimick started a small factory 
acouple of yeirs siuce. This hs stimu- 
lated planting, and in a few years the 
guava orchards will be a marked feature 
bere. The tree comesinto bearing early, at 
four to five years of age, and an acre under 
good cultivation will proauce about four 
hundred bushels of fruit. As the factory 
has been paying seventy-five cents per 
busbel, it will be seen that the industry is 
fairly profitable. 

The grape fruit, syoonym pomelo (Citrus 
pomelanus), is gradually obtaining a hold 
in Northern markets. It is only a few years 
since this was valued almost solely as a 
curiosity. the bitter principle of tbe inner 
rind preventing much experimentation 
with it as an article of food. The flesh, 
however, thoslightly bitteris very agree- 
able, especially after a second or third 
trial, and is couridered especially whole- 
some duriog the spring aud summer. Its 
large size, the fruits often growing to five 
incbes or more in diameter, and great pro 
ductiveness willbe factorsin establishing 
its extensive and profitable culture. 

The granuadilla (sometimes kuown as the 
little pomegrauate), is the fruit of the vire 
Passiflora edulis, to which I have already 
alluded. The fruits are egg-shaped, vary- 
ing insize,and becoming sometimes as large 
asa goose egg. When ripe thev are of apur- 
ole color, and have a rather hard shell a 
quarter of an iuchin thickness, The pulp 
inside is light-colored. with a p'easant, 
grape-like taste, and contains a great many 
seeds which are eaten with the p lp. 

The Jamaica apple is another of the 
numerous vari2ties of the Anonas, kuown 
specifically as A.cherimolia. Itis said to 
hea delicious fruit of fine color and ap- 
pearance, varying in size from an apple up 
to six inches in diameter. It isa pative of 
of Peru, where it sometimes attains a 
weight of fourteen or sixteen pounds. 
Grown along the milder coast regions of 
Spain, the fruits find exteusive sale in the 
markets of Marseilles and Paris; upon 
which fact is founded the hope that the 
Florida product may fiad equal favor in the 
large markets of our Eastern cities. 

Japinese plums and persimmons can 
hardly be classed among the tropical fruits, 
as very decided success ia their culture has 
been attained several degrees farther north 
than this. But as fruits which cin be 
grown bere, and which have already proven 
of decided value to Fiorida horticulture, 
they deserve mention in this paper. To 
show the possibilities of profitin this direc- 
tion, I have before me anitem stating that 
one grower in the northern portion of the 
State has grown one hundred bushels of 
Japanese persimmons and marketed same 
in New York at an average price of one dol- 
lar per bushel. 

Lemons and limes both appear to fruit 
well here; but probably the best commercial 
success will be attained with the latter 
(Citrus Medica limetta). The lemous grown 
bere, in commo1 with most of those pro- 
duced in Floriia, are somewhat objection- 
able on account of their coarse, heavy rind. 
The limes, on the contrary, are thia skinned, 
verv juicy, aud abounding in a strong, rich 
acid. The fruitis highly valued in Southern 
countries, a little of its juice being added 
tothe water and making a healthful and 
agreeable drink. It should be in more 
general use with us in the same manuer 
during our hot summers, in the place of 
such a liberal use of ice-water as we are 
now adicted to. 

Tne mango (Manyifera Indica), native 
both to the East Indies and West Indies, 
occupies a unique place in tropical horti- 
culture, and will eventually be of impor- 
tance here. It is a sort of tree musk-melon, 
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and I have yet to find one who has tried it 
who does not give it the most unqualified 
aporoval. Prior to the freeze of 1886 its 
cultivation was b:ing undertaken in vari- 
ous portions of the Peninsula; but that 
untoward event sufficed to show tbat the 
tree is strictly tropical inits habit, and that 
climatic adaptation should be carefully 
stulied before spending money to plant it 
where it cannot fruit. The mango is not 
now unknown in our Northern markets; 
but itis always scarce and high, because it 
is s? delicate thatit suffers seriously from 
decay during the long voyage necessary in 
transporting it from the West Indies, 
whence our present supply is wholly ob 
tained. Tais point will profit in this cul- 
ture by its nearness and rapid means of 
communication, by means of rail, with the 
New York market, while the area in 
Florida throug which it can be produced 
is so small that no dimiautionin prices may 
be looked for. This, taking into considera- 
tion the prolific nature of the tree—a single 
one about ten feet high having produced 
here more than eleven hundred fruits— 
gives good ground for thinking that it will 
take high rank in point of profit. 

Tae mammnee apple (Vammea Ameri- 
eana), or St. Domingo apricot, is a tree fruit 
of rich brown color, three to six inches in 
diameter. It contains one to four rough 
seeds of considerable size which are sur- 
rounded by a yellow, juicy, delicious pulp, 
tastidg somewhat like an apricot. It may 
be eaten raw alone, or cut in slices with 
wiue and sugar, or preserved as a sweet- 
mea". The tr-eis a native of the Carribee 
Islands and has not fruited elsewhere in 
Florida except upon one of the southeastern 
keys. 

The mammee sapota, or marmalade tree, 
(Sucumea mammosa) produces a somewhat 
similar fruit to the above, altho one less 
rich and acid in flavor. Thisis a native of 
Ceatral America, and has fruited here 
alone upon the mainland of Florida, The 
orange has not yet been grown hcre upon 
any commercial scale. Some wild trees 
growing uponthe shores of Lake Worth pro- 
duce unusually handsome specimens, and 
give basis for betieving that with proper 
selection of soil and good cultivation satis- 
factory results might be obtained. A few 
oranges are grown, solely for home con 
sumption, but there is nothing that will 
even approach the dimensions of a grove as 
yet. 

Tbe Otahbeite gooseberry, (Cicea disticha) 
while not producing a fruit of any commer 
cial importance, deserves mention as an 
item of some domestic culinary value, Tbe 
berry is small and white, growing in clus- 
ters like the currant, and haviog a sharp 
acid flavor. It ripens at midsummer, when 
fraits here are more scarce than at any 
other period, and is then extensively usea 
fer pastry, sauces, ete. 

The pineapple (Bromelia Ananus) finds 
here a congenial hom:, and may be expected 
to become an item of extensive culture and 
profit. While the industry has not yet 
attained as g:eat proportions as it has some 
fifty miles further north, upon the Indian 
River, the exhaustive experiments now in 
progress by Mr. McCormick and others may 
be expected soon to determine the adapta- 
bility of soils, varieties, etc , and establish 
the culiure upon a safe basis. 

The papaw (Carica Papaya), sometimes 
called the melon-pipaw, is not ic the least 
like the wild fruit of the North to which we 
give the same name. This fruit grows toa 
large size,and is sliced like tae musk- 
melon, which it greatly resembles in color 
and taste. Is highly prized for home use, 
but would probably not bear transportation 
well. The leaves possess a singlar proper- 
ty, that of making beef tender by laying 
slices of it between the bruised leaves for 
a half hour or so, a practice said to gener- 
ally obtain in the tropics, where the tree is 
native. 

Toe pomegranate (Punicu Granatum) is 
grown herein a small way, but not with 
any idea of making 1t a fruit of commercial 
importance, while the best varieties are 
highly aromatic and very sweet, having a 
flavor that some declare superior to any 
other fruit, the excessive amount of seed 
contained will prevent it from ever becom- 
ing generally popular 

The rose apple, or jamrosade (Bugenia 
Jambos),isan East Iodian fruit, resembling 
somewhat a large Siberian crabapple. it 
bas a delightful, fragrant scent, and in 
flavor much resembles an apricot. Not 
Known to any extent yet as a market fruit, 
but will, doubtless, soon create a demand 
for itself when introduced. 

The scuppernong grape (Vitis vulpinw) 
is essentially the grape of tbe South for 
general cultivation. It is an enormous 
grower and bearer, and the very ease of its 
enltivation is sufficient recommendation to 

















many. The musky flavor of the fruit is 
often urged against it, but for myself J 
must say that l find it exceedingly palata- 
ble. It ripens during August, the hottest 
part of the Southern summer, a time when 
the palate craves fruit of some decided, 
azrgressive flavor. While some culturists 
here are anticipating good success with the 
Niagara and other varieties with which 
they are now experimenting, I think it 
would be a decided loss if the Scuppernong 
were withdrawn from their horticulture. 

The sapodilla (Achras Sapota), some- 
times called the sapodilla plum, is a fruit 
of known value that succeeds well here, 
and will, in time, become an item of large 
commercial profit. The fruit much resem- 
bles a russet apple inits rough, brown coat, 
but is more plum-like in shape and of gen- 
erally regalar form. It has a rich, juicy, 
granulated pulp, and in flavor much resem: 
bles a good pear. The season of 1886 gave a 
verdict adverse to its cultivation in most 
portions of the State, but here it will un- 
doubtedly succeed. The fruit is now fairly 
well known in the North, as it bears ship- 
ment well, and a considerable quantity is 
brought anoually from the West Indies. I 
may add that it commands a price sufficient 
to warrant the attention that is being given 
it. 

The shaddock (Citrus aurantium decu- 
mana) is often confounded with the pome- 
lo, to which [ have already alluded. But 
it ix larger and coarser than that fruit, of 
less agreeable flavor, and when eaten by 
mistake for that, has done much to crea*e 
prejudice against the latter fruit. Not of 
apy appreciable commercial value, altho 
some find their way to market and are sold 
as curiosities of the Citrus family. 

The tamarind (Tamarindus Indica), the 
last upon my list, will undoubtedly prove 
of value, as the fruits have a well-estub- 
lished commercial standing. The fruit 
c nsists of a pod which inc’oses a pleasant, 
acid pulp. This is preserved in sugar or 
syrup, and forms tae basis for a cooling 
drink. It is also much used in medicine, 
being rich in fornie and butyric acids. 

In the bezivning [ alluded to this list as 
an evidence of the tropicality of this region: 
but as I have included some fruits of a 
semi-tropical babit, I might qualify the 
foregoing by saying tbat the list is also an 
evideuce of the diverse adaptability of the 
climate, 

Now, a word as to the climate, which is 
the great factor in making these results 
possible. Tke mean temperature for the 
year 1890 at Jupiter Inlet was 74.5°. Toe 
lowest moothly mean was for December, 
647°; the highest monthly mean was for 
July. 80.8°; the lowest temperature was in 
March, 33°, this occurring during the great 
and exceptional ‘‘cold wave” of that 
month. The other lowest points reached 
by the mercury were 44° in December, 48 
in October, and 54° in February and April. 
The maximum temperature was 95° in 
June, 94° in July, and $0° in August. In 
every otber month the myximum has been 
between 80° and 89°. 

Tbe exceedingly low temperature of the 
wioter months is nota more marked fea- 
ture than the abseace of extreme heat dur- 
ing the summer. ‘I'be record at my own 
bomein southern Ohio, showed a greater 
extreme during the three months ot June, 
July and August than is shown by above 
tigures, altho there was a difference of fif- 
teen degrees of latitude. 
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(200, 000 Plants. ) ‘ROSES 


Send dont for our little book giving descri 
prices of the Best ROSES FOR a 


Apri! and May the 
Best Time to Plant, Address Ww. S.L 


Commercial Nurseries. Rocu LL, N.Y. 








TOPLE. 


Six days earlier than 
any variety tected atthe 
Agricu't’! Ex. Grounds 
at Geneva, N. Y. Color 
greenish white: pulp 
lender, sweet and = 





licious. be uly eee 

that ranks first both in 
earliness and quality. 
Lach vine sealed with 
our regisicred trade- 
mark labri.* Send for 
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‘Adaress STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 
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sample board to 
SEELEY BROTHFRS, 
32 Burling slip. New. York Clty. 








For Bilious Attacks 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 

and all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills: 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popular 
medicine for 
family use. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


Don’t buy your T Fe E ES 


Shrubs, Vines, or Roses, till 
you write to 


fhe C.L. Van Dusen Nursery Co. 


BOX B. GENEVA, N. Y. 


Bee Sco” 
Baron Liebig 


The great chemist pronounced the well 
known Liebig Comvany’s Extract of Beef, 
wade of the finest River Platte cxttie, in- 
finitely superior in flavor «nd qualits to 
any made of cattle grown in Kurope or 








Send for sample and 
rice-list free. Brook - 
n Food Co., 133 
‘ater St., N. Y. City. 





elsewhere, He authorized the use of 
His as the 
well known hs “4, trade mark 
signature of 


LIEBIG = Extract 
Company's or BEEF 


For Delicious 
=Beef Tea. 





For Improved avd 
Economic Ccokery. 


TREES! 














OVER 


1,000 


VARIETIES of 


_ BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, rfl ssi ear &c. 








~ BIG CASH ew 


Farmers be sensible and save the 
larg? sums you pay for credit by 
writing to us for Seeds, Tools and 
Implements, and getting big cash 
discounts. 

Club with your 
order everything you want, 
it. 


The Geo. L. Squier M’f'g Co. 


P.-O. Box 3454, New York City. 
WHY DO 


Baker's Complete Manures 


Baker's AA Ammoniated Super- 
Phosphate 


Baker's Pelican Bone Fertilizer 


neighbors and 
Try 

















oT OVE. POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
iiness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled,. 
MORSE BROS.,, Proprietors. Canton, Maas. 

Can be applied by any one. 


FERINITE Two coats on common 


wood produce a beautiful finish: more attractive 
than natural woods. Durable. economical. Send 
for circular and sample of wood finisted with 
Ferinite to SEELEY BROTHERS, 82 Buriing 
Slip, New York. 








A Mahogany Finish. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZ1, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, infla red and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c , $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW VORK, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 








One Month, 80,30 
Four Months, $1.0€ 
Six Months, $1.50| Four Years $8.50 
One Yeur, $3.00! Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents, 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 


Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE tNDEPENDENT, 


251 Rroadway. New Vork City. 





show results unexcelled by any? 
frequently turn unprofitable into profitable farming? 
keep the land in excellent condition? 
even when used several years on the same plece? 
Above question answered in our new pocket memo- 
randum and account book, 
FACTS FOR FARMERS, 


Mailed free. Send for one. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Established 1850.) 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, S“hools, etc., also Chimes 








and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 




















THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited numoer of copies of “THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while vainting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’”” Tbe book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as segueland key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,”’ and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the victure it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 7ic. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—is 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid at 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


Hignest 








STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
tnventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
edal - the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warervoms: Steinway Hall, New York, 





Parsons&SonsCo. 


LIMITED. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
offer 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts 


Hardy Azaleas. 


For other rare and old plants se see | ~atalogue. 





SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 








HIGH GRADE. NO CAST METAL. 
Also other Bicycles $25.00 to $149.00. 


Send stamp {or catalogue. 


Geo, R. Bidwell Cycle Co, Manufactarers 


NEW YORK: 308 and 310 W. 69th 8t. 


CHICAGO : 270 and 272 Watash Avenue 


“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $10! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sieighs, Harness. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
A — Farmers’ Scale 3.00 
Farmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 
2.000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CXTCAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, IL 









THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


Se t. B 
— were Maiden nen’ New York. 
170 State street, Chicago. 


ane. LADIES 
GE 


+ Op ORDERS. Entire 
New Departure NT TO 





TEA, nS mafl or express, on receipt of 


street, ior yon P.O. Box 289, 





70 Cents’ worth of Seed for 25 Cents. 


After fourteen years of patient selection we have succeeded in obtaining a Tomato 


which by its extraordinary long keeping qualities will meet a much felt want. In this 
respect 


THORBURN’S LONG-KEEPER TOMATO 


Is absolutely without a rival, while for uniformity of shape, richness of color, and earli- 
ness in ripening it is second to pone. In order to introduce it without further delay we 
now offer to mail you a packet of it for 25 cents in stamps or coin, and to ADD FREE OF 
CHARGE a packet of each of the following Koyal Flower Seeds: New Hybrid Moon 
Fiower, New Robusta Zinnia, New Double Corn Flower, New ‘‘Colored Fringe’”’ 
Poppy, and the beautiful Marigold **Nugget of Gold.’’ Offer good for a month only. 


J. M. THORBURN & coO., 15 John Street, New York. 


FAY: GRAPES 


HEADQUARTERS 
N EW G RA PE Sit atta ven ee ee fterg* and all others New and Old. analy. 


SEsT & CHEareeT 
JOSSELYN. FREDONIA. N.Y 























Souvenir Spoons. 


HE custom of collecting odd and peculiar spoons as mementoes of places visited, finds continued en- 

T couragement in the new and artistic designs added to Ovington Brothers’ interesting stock of these 

articles. The three designs of coffee spoons here shown are pleasing productions of the silversmith's 

art, as well as illustrations of local characteristics. Thus, the New York Spoon shows the New York coat- 

of-arms, faithfully ¢ esigned and true in every detail, while the Brooklyn Spoon bears in its bow! a fine bas- 

relief of the celebrated Brooklyn Bridge, the hand'e being surmounted by Bartholdi’s Statue of * Liberty 
Enlightening the World.” 

The prices of these Spoons are: 


No. 1. New York Spoon, gold bowl, - - - 


#2.50 
No. 3. Brooklyn Spoon, - - - . - - 3.00 
No. 2. Princess Oravge Spoon, - - - - 2.50 


Other interesting designs are now in process of production. 


OVINGTON 


NEW YORK: 
330 Fifth Avenue. 


Catalogue of Silver, etc., sent free on request. 


BROTHERS, 


BROOKLYN 
Fulton and Clarke Streets. 


SAVE MONEY ON 


> BICY Ker her) LES): 









ing OA Bicyctes, 

| . and Tepew: iterstaken - in exchange. 

fficult Repairing, Over 1200 Cyclesin 

al . Here are samples: Cost, Price, 

ete, Satisfaction ° Broncho Safety, new, 135. 8100. 
—— a. a !) lil Alf Se . Sin Remowr.& as new, "ae S85. 

e Ti l* . 

BAILEY REFLECTOR ¢ CO. we fatet’ 34 in ——_ = = 


108 Peas Ave. Pit Boy's Safety %in., rubber tires, new, 





LeBosQueT -.7 
BROS. 
an 


ae wen sai 


APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residences a Speciaity. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,52 Union St., Boston, 





THE 


“Peter Stuyvesant” 
Coffee Spoon. 


We illustrate the most interest- 
ing Souvenir Spoon ever made. 
The statuette of Peter Stuyvesant 
has been taken from an old but 
authentic woodcut, the modeling 
and finish being a model of the 
silversmith’s art. We will send 
it to any address, prepaid, for $4, 
subject to return, and payment 
refunded if it should be unsatis- 
factory in any particular. 





1OU INTEND INTEND TO BUIL | 1D 
SOMETIME, and wantto bull and want to build 
something-convenient yet 
HANDSOME ARTISTIC. 


a oledihaeteermaeniiadadimestiaiiniameiadameadeanmenetemmmeneceemmana al 
WRITE TO C8;-will send a beautiful pro« 

us or sample pages of our NEW T1891 PRook 
“COTTAGE SOUVENIR” NO. 2 


— Cour and & yy i 
oz $400 te 61 ii 


GEO. F. BARBER & 6o., Areh’ts, Knoxville, 


wW.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
bm non 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John : St. .. New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Pome, | 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Eagines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Bpcseate, Street Washers, 


Werke? Founded ia 1 

by ton Universal Fx- 
hibition in 
1867; Vienna, yet in 
and te. 


Gareiuitervics [)O(('S he Warn arese, BOSTON | 





OUR RIP VAN WIRKLE 
TEA SPOON. 


(for $3.00) represents Rip awaken- 
ing from his twenty years’ sleep. 











* Knickerbocker,” “Rip Van 
Winkle,” and ‘Anneke Jans” 
Coffee, Orange and Tea Spoons, 
$1.25 to $4.00. 





Send for Illustrated Price-List, } 
and mention this paper. \ 


J, H. JOHNSTON & CO,, 


17 Union Square, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 


WOOD TYPE 


and 
PRINTING PRESSES AND raphe IALS. 
“ Strong Slat” C Cabtostse, Dry ing, Rac 
Imposin +t ases. Rules, Pe, ete. 


s Seomae Street, New York. 


























WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL. 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 


STH ave. | Con. WEST (6TH ST. 
W YORK CITY. 


LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN'S ROOF COATING, 


6@c. gallon; 3% gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all kinds of roofs, 

Refer to RK. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros., Lor- 
illard & Co,, and 9,000 roofs from 10 to 22 
years old. 


PLASTIG-SLATE ROOFING AND PAVING CO., 
Who not only sell the material but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with re- 
svonsible guarantee for 5, 5 or 10 years. Correspond- 
ence invited. Describe your rouf. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN S8T., N.Y. 


DEAFNESS. &. HEAD Nolses cureD 


heard, Successtul when all remedies fail. MERE 
only by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of proof E 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOwser PRICES, 
oe 00 to 7 Ad 


eces..... 
Sets, 100 pieces. » 60 
Richly pecegenes China Tea Sets, 56 ees ™ to es to 

















Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces. . 80 

Decorated Chamber Sets. 12 phoges.. sesses 5 
Parlor and Hanging Lamps, R oger ilver-Plated 

Ware and Cutlery, House-rurnisbing Goods. Cata 


ogue and Price- List free on application. 


VERRINDER & CO., 


1-17 Cooper Institute. New York. 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free vo 
charge Senton receipt of Money Order or Draft. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
SEVENTH YEAR. For “Itinerary,” address 


HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., ALBANY, N.Y. 


WHEN YOU GO SOUTH! 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ROUTE. 


The Favorite Line to Vicksburg, Mies., New Or- 
leans, La., Southern Texas, Mexico and California. 
Low Rates, Quick Time. For Rates, etc., address 

-R. ROGERS, G. P. Ass Memphis, Tean. 


THE ouas Foreign Tours 


1ith Season. Strictly first-class and limited 
to family size. A special offer to Pastors for Vaca- 
tion Trips, sailing July 1,8. A putpeenty conducted 
tour to Kussta sails June 24th. Addre: Cc. 
F. OMAS, D.D., 1606 Waliace Street, Phila- 
delphia. 























We ofesexe eptional facilities for seeing 
EUROPE LEST - or making 
TOUR OF THE WORLD. 
Vacation parties throughout season. Oo 
Steamship and Railroad Tickets by any | 
line for independent travellers. | 
Our Tourists have tree use of all our ar- 
rangements, reading-roome, etc., abroad. 
Illustrated pamphlet (128 pages) on R 
application. 


XCURSIONIST, 10 cents monthly. 
%1 & 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | Ss 


HOTELS. 
“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banguet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
partof “The Ariington” is finer, and better than and 
hotel in the United states. 


TT. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 
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